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Ever see 
a water magnet 





Our enjoyment of candy and tobacco would 
soon disappear if it were not for the invisible 


magnet that holds their moisture— glycerine. 


Maintaining moisture balance in candy and 





tobacco is only one of an amazing number of 


tasks glycerine performs. It makes cellophane j / ~ 
pliable and tooth paste smooth-flowing. It goes j , 

into explosives, paint, glue, and ink. Glycerine y j 
promises to play a vital role in the newly de- 7 , 

veloped te chnique for preserving “eve -bank” y 


corneal tissues at freezing temperatures. 


Industry now uses glycerine in more than 
1500 different wavs ... and continues to 


nn 


discover new applications. 


Answering a wide range of needs by produc- 
ing high purity glycerine is one more way ; | 
Shell Chemical serves industry. 
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THE LINE-UP IN BERLIN TUSSLE. In worst clash in 10 years, Dulles, though 


on sick list, hopes to ease crisis by trying to end deadlock on Germany....... 


WHY HOTEL BUILDING HAS REVIVED. Zeckendorf’s New York plans are 
is Co ae a  Weaa ne sewadievee nes 


CAB UNRAVELS A CRASH MYSTERY. -----------ecceceeceeeeeees 
MONKEYS TRAIN FOR OUTER SPACE. ....................... 
ECONOMIC REPORT DRAWS A STORM OF PROTEST. Congressional 


hearings find economists somewhat less optimistic than the Administration. . 


JUSTICE BEARS DOWN ON BIGNESS. GM probe is soon to be joined 


er Gai GE. Vomee GUOUP GENE DUI so oc on hk noe dwedideeseescersss 


IN BUSINESS. News about bright prospects for drugs, ire of U. 5. turbine makers, 
ANC and electric autos, mineral rights case, end of steel merger talks.......... 





In Business Abroad. News about new head of Creole Petroleum, British-Canadian 
trade relations, British agreement to sell reactors to Euratom countries........... 


Inventory Rise Spurs 1959 Hopes. If stocks merely keep growing in step with sales, 
there’s increased business for manufacturers. And stocks should do better than that 


Economist With a Best Seller. Paul Samuelson’s “primer” of economics has sold 
750,000 copies. He has helped bring mathematics into his profession......... 


Young’s Empire: The Seeds He Sowed Bear Fruit. Financier took his life at a low 
moment for Alleghany Corp., but now his investments are going strong... .. 


In Finance. News about equity financing, savings bank rates, insurance tax bill 
Learning to Tame the Abominable Snowslide. Forest Service school teaches 
mountain men to control the dread avalanche...............22-2ee008: 


In Washington. News about school construction bill, housing and airport aid 
patent practices of federal agencies, rural electric co-ops.............5- 


Flying Salesman for Used Airliners. Frederick Ayer sees a comfortable market 
among executives for the piston-engined planes that are replaced by jet liners 


UMW Near the End of an Era. Sooner or later, a younger man will replace John L 
Lewis. There may be changes in policy toward industry and AFL-ClO......... 


Labor Finds SUB “Shortcomings.” AFL-CIO says coverage helps, but not enough. . 
Union Buys Ailing Hat Company. United Hatters takes over Merrimac Hat Corp. 


In Labor. News about proposed federal minimum for state unemployment pay, 
issues at AFL-CIO meeting, UAW drive for 35-hour week, UAW’s financial pinch. . 


Invasion From the Deep South. Vulcan Materials Co. of Alabama is buying its 
NE ee  SNOIOD,, «.c) c ction baaheieei ines h 14 dibeksaea tah ceeks< ses 


Making an Inside Board Work in an Outside World. Hercules Powder, reaffirming 
old policy despite frowns of experts, claims many advantages for its way........ 


1958 Gain Raises Liquor’s Hopes. Industry sets 1959 sights on second-best year 
ever, as whiskey sets back rivals, and straights plan assault on blends........... 
Scooter Makers Tap Youth Market. Italian exporters are switching their sights. .. 
Canners Profit From Price War. Can companies turned an announced price rise 
into a series of cuts. Now they’re trapped in a competitive fight.............. 
In Marketing. News about effort to bring defense work to Cleveland, study of 
distribution efficiency in housing supplies, regional monthly for West, shaver market. 
Se Sa ee eee Cm ac dies ik acd eo i ea Laie cee ices. 


In the Markets. News about fluctuating stock prices, effects of restrictive credit 
policy, foreign issues of dollar bonds in U.S........... 0c cece cee cece eee eee 


Sa SOUS s,s son 50 0 5 be a REE ERTS bekwawendeees 


In Regions. News about Indian victory at Niagara, plans for New Orleans swamp, 
help for upgrading neighborhoods, Massachusetts Port Authority.............. 
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FIGUREsS OF THE WEEK 
170 1947-49=100 1947-49=100 |'70 
160 160 
IP py 1959 . 
140 | — 140 
130 } ) 130 
120 F iO 120 
1101 L 1 Li es ape Nee ee Leisast LiL Dc phidhtaiap Pe eee | a oe 110 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 4 Re 2 eRe SS ee 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. 0) one) 1278) 146.7, 4147.5 *149.0 
PRODUCTION 
ee NG, GF PUI. ook oa Vere akckcresewwiekeseasisavesaeunees 1,281 1,445 2,111 +2,288 2,363 
OID I, ong bec bc cbesebcd kes pes debetendcekhsiseckeus 62,880 135,283 165,011 152,257 151,543 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $47,510 $59,222 $63,193 $65,053 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). ...........0-ececeeeeceeees 4,238 12,289 13,554 13,151 13,292 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)...............-0006- 4,751 6,858 7,052 7,107 7,213 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)..........ceeeeeceeceecercece 1,745 1,353 1,403 1,334 1425 
PRE COMED cncncccaeccececkencscbecdavsdabenenesebbicceuded 167,269 251,516  303,880* 293,826 298,371 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars). . 82 54 55 54 57 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........seeeeeeeeeee 53 38 43 38 40 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 98 104 105 106 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............-00eeeeeeees 22 342 321 322 271 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 396.4 385.4 383.2 384.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... tt73.2 83.1 89.2 88.9 89.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. cece eee ee eee tt75.4 86.9 79.9 78.4 78.1 
a a GR AMPPPITEPTIT LCT TT Te ei ie 17.5¢ 17.6¢ 18.2¢ 18.2¢ 18.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........ccccccccccccccecs tt76.4 181.8 186.9 187.0 187.0 
Sy Ce GD UD UU, IID, noon a sctwntbinse cen secsctceetecse $20.27 $36.67 $40.50 $43.83 $43.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)...... 0... 2. eee eee eee 14.045¢ 24.888¢  29.005¢  29.560¢ 30.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............4. $1.97 $2.17 $1.97 $2.01 $2.02 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.69¢ 34.30¢ 34.31¢ 34.26¢ 
kg ee ere ower errr r rs ers eee eer ed Ore ee $1.51 $1.78 $1.64 $1.62 $1.62 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 41.47 55.61 55.23 54.29 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.66% 4.85% 4.90% 4.90% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 2% % 3% % 3% % 344% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................46- +t45,820 55,880 58,749 58,620 57,540 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... tt71,916 87,066 95,449 95,179 94,863 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 30,434 30,825 30,275 30,154 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt49,879 26,290 31,524 32,126 31,954 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............-.eseeeeeeeees é 23,888 24,397 28,275 27,094 27,092 
1946 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
Housing starts (in thousands)..............0+- webs osCede bene Pere 55.9 67.9 91.0 86.0 
Geepbomenend Grp MORE) ..c ccc cs ccccaccctcdseescusecstocceve Janvary...... bbe 55.2 62.2 64.0 62.7 
Cpeaptereeet Get MONE). oc cc cciccecccccccesecsecossccccess ee 2.3 4.5 4.1 4.7 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing..................000- errr $43.82 $81.66 $88.26 $87.38 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)......... Bs idcscbdes 78.7 118.9 119.2 119.5 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).......... BRE, So ccccces $5.5 $12.7 $12.1 $12.0 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)............see-00> December.......... $8,541 $16,846 $16,961 $17,605 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted in billions)............ POU iccicesees $9.8 $24.5 $23.6 $24.0 
FE Pr rrert rrr eres peerertee rr. December. ......... $812 $1,636 $1,596 $1,514 
° pinion week ended February 7, 1959. it ap we eunteen, whiting 1 te oF sg 1% oe Week’ om each series om request. 
THE PICTURES—C —G C ; I w.W. Gri } 
Grant Compton; 50--Flip "Schuler 54,” 5 a 3a, 69 Joan Sylow, 68, ogee 2 73. - ey Woodruff, a aaa George 
Woodruff, (rt.) Grant Compton; 87—George Wooduls 106—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.); 108—W.W.; + 147, 148, 150—Jay Leviton; 153—Jack 
Fuller; 157—Herb Kratovil. 
2 BUSINESS WEEK e Feb. 14, 1959 
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Machine swallows wire, 
spits out nails 


B.F.Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: That machine takes wire 
from big coils, forms it into nails, then 
spits them out against a rubber belt 
with magnets behind it. Up the nails 
go and into a cart to be wheeled 
away. But when plain rubber belting 
was used, the nails would slip, slide, 
fall back down. Belts lasted only two 
or three months. 


What was done: Then a B.F.Goodrich 
man recommended the Griptite belt 
developed by B.F.Goodrich for con- 
veyors operating at steep angles. 





Parallel ribs of rubber, spaced four to 
the inch, are molded into the belt to 
give it extra gripping power. 

Savings: The B.F.Goodrich eee 
belt was tried. The combination of rub- 
ber ribs and magnets holds the nails 
firmly so they move almost straight 
up with no backsliding. Each of the 
B.F.Goodrich belts lasts about a year— 
four or five times longer than the belts 
previously used. 

Extra benefits: This B.F.Goodrich 
belt is now being used in many plants 





for moving packaged goods up or dow: 
steep inclines. It handles everything 
from tiny boxes to huge cartons 
well as a mixture of light and heavy 
packages. 


Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 
distributor has complete information 
on the B.F.Goodrich conveyor belt 
described here. And, asa factory-trained 
specialist in rubber products, he can 
answer your questions about a// the 
rubber products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for industry. B.F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Company, Dept. M-527; Akron 
18, Ohio. 


BE Goo drich industrial rubber products 














Ottice Automation 
ON ar Het net 


HATEVER kind of business you're in, however 
big or small your office operation, your firm 
can have a Friden-automated office with maximum 


FOR EXAMPLE — , 
any special-type data you require : 
searched out from tape and printed 


savings in overhead costs. 


Friden has made its name and fame in the office 
° equipment field with machines that mechanize 


“LEXOW cR® is an < atic writing ma- : ae 2 
FLEXOWRITER® is an automatic & office functions, eliminating personnel movements 


chine which produces a code-punched tape ° < . , , 
I oe siti P . and decisions. And for these particular automation 
as a by-product of writing the original docu- 


* : units, you do not pay a fortune! 
ment. As the common-language link in an in- ae pay * 


tegrated data processing system, the punched Friden automation units range from the aston- 
tape automatically creates other records, ishing Tape-Talk machines—the Computyper®, 
eliminating the continuous manual re-process- . Flexowriter®, Teledata® and others of this group— 
ing of data that runs up office costs. Auxiliary : to the brilliant Friden Calculator, The Thinking 


units expand Flexowriter applications. 
Friden’s SELECTADATA®, for example, searches 
out and prints selected data in puuched tape. =| 
Selectadata can be programmed .o ' . 
select specific items in billing or in- RRR 2 
voicing, names and addresses, any 
of scores of specified item data. 
Qe le 


‘ar 


Machine of American Business, and Friden Natural 

Way Adding Machines. 
Start with one Friden unit, then add another and 
another as each pays for itself. This is the practical, 









economical way to convert your office routines to 
profitable automation! 










ned 


a rar 
| | system 


Automatic office operation is the Friden function— 
Call your Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San 


hota 
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ges os 





Flexowriter® Leandro, California ...sales, instruction, service 
cable-connected to Selectadato® =, throughout U.S. and the world. © Friden, Inc. 


*eeeeeeeeeeeestseeeee 86 6 téaws aaa FRIDEN SILVER ANNIVERSARY «© 1934-1959 
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Denies Sale 


Dear Sir: 

Recently, you published an 
article concerning Steinberg’s en 
terprise and entitled Montreal’s Big 
Little Food Chain [BW—Jan.17 
*59,p116). 

In the last paragraph, you 
printed the following sentence 

“This week it became known 
that Loblaw’s last month pu 
chased a small unaggressive French 
Canadian chain called Dionne Ltd 
with 12 Montreal stores.” 

We wish to deny, in the most 
emphatic manner, the truthfulness 
of such an assertion. You are pre 
senting as an accomplished fact 
the sale of Dionne Ltd. to Lol 
law’s. 

PauL A. DIONNI 
PRESIDENT 
DIONNE SUPERMARKETS 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Time Saver 


Dear Sir: 

Noted in In Production [BW 
Jan.3’59,p50], your item and pic 
ture of Bell System’s new “Call 
Director” pushbutton telephone 

I have had this system in opera 
tion in my market since Octobe! 
10. It is the first of its kind in 
Orange County and the second in 
Southern California. 

I might add that the new system 
saves about 65% of my operator’s 


time, not to mention the time 
saved by all of my personne! 
O. W. RICHARD 


RICHARD’S LIDO MARKET 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 


Well Done 


Dear Sir: 

Your article U.S. Industries Mi- 
grate Abroad [BW—Jan.3’59,p28] 
and others is a miniature guide 
book for anyone interested in the 
problems of U.S. investments be 
ing made directly in foreign plants 
and equipment. While I find your 
magazine indispensable week by 
week I am particularly grateful for 
this issue. 

EaRL F. Cook 
CONSULTANT: INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
AUSTRIAN PRODUCTIVITY CENTRE 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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28 DAYS 1 YEAR 


Compressive strength in 


pounds per square inch 


On the Pennsylvania Turnpike... 


2 YEARS 


3 YEARS 4 YEARS 





YEARS 6 YEARS 7 YEARS 


GIRETE 





Shows a rising curve of strength year by year! 


Actual core tests just completed on 
this pioneer turnpike system again 
show why concrete lasts so long. 


Seven years ago concrete cores cut 
from the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
when it was three months old showed 
an average compressive strength of 
5,068 pounds per square inch. 

Cores recently cut from the same 
locations showed a compressive 


strength of 7,226 pounds per square 
inch ... a gain in strength of 29%! 
A basic characteristic of concrete 
has been proved again. Concrete 
constantly increases in strength. 
This strength “‘bonus’”’ is one rea- 
son engineers stayed with concrete 
for all the Turnpike extensions. Con- 
crete is the only pavement that 
can be mathematically designed to 
specific traffic load requirements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


With its specially designed sub- 
bases, today’s concrete gives you an 
expected 50 years and more of safe, 
smooth driving. No wonder concrete 
is the preferred pavement for the 
new Interstate System — and all 
heavy-duty roads as well! 
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Ring ‘em up! 
with Long Distance 


Reach for your telephone and ring up a 
sale! Out-of-town calls can make you money 
more surely and swiftly than any other sales 
technique you can use. 


The telephone pinpoints your best pros- 
pects fast, takes you right into their offices, 
delivers your sales story persuasively, helps 
you close many sales right on the spot. 


Every day more and more businessmen 
discover the pure gold sitting right there in 
their telephones. How about you? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


































ow the Bruning Man Can Help You 
priluue ei Wale Line’ 





Hour after hour throughout your company, people copy 
the same information from one paper to another. 

This clerical copying work is one of the biggest wastes of 

time and money in business, today. 

Thousands of companies have solved this problem 
with the help of Bruning paperwork experts and 
modern Bruning Copyflex copying machines. With 

Copyflex systems, you write information only 

once, reproduce all documents in any systematized 

business operation from one original form. 





Let the Bruning man show you how he can help 
you eliminate clerical work, speed operations, 
save hundreds to hundreds of thousands of 

dollars annually. Call him, today. Offices in 
principal U.S. cities. In Canada: 105 Church 

Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 














Desk Top Model $555. 
Larger Models Available. 





CALL THE BRUNING MAN—He’s your expert on paperwork! 


He’s backed by a company with over 60 years’ experience as 
researcher, manufacturer, and supplier. He’s located in prin- a RB U A J N G 
cipal U.S. cities. In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto. Home 


office: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 


















Low-cost Diazo Copying at Its Best 





COMPACT! 


MINIMUM O.D.! NARROW WIDTH! 


MAXIMUM BORE SIZE! 


Hoover announces 3LO0O0 extra light bearings 


Now, America’s quality bearings come in com- 
pact proportions designed to save space! Hoover’s 
new 3L00 series extra light ball bearings provide 
the solution to bearing problems calling for maxi- 
mum bore size and minimum housing area. They 
have outer diameter and width dimensions that 
are substantially smaller than those of standard 
light, medium or heavy series bearings of equal 
bore size. 

Hoover 3L00 extra light ball bearings are 
available in a wide range of popular sizes in open, 


Hoover quality is outstanding! 

Micro-Velvet balls are made of 
selected high-carbon chrome alloy stee! 
uniformly hardened, and finished so 
perfectly that roundness and diameter 
are accurate within millionths ofan inch. 

Hoover Honed raceways, on both 
inner and outer rings, are super-smooth, 
superbly finished. Precision matching 
of ball complements and raceways 
assures hushed quietness, long life, 
superior Hoover performance. 


shielded and sealed types, including lubricated- 
for-life bearings with Hoover-developed contact 
seals of TEFLON. For complete information, return 
the coupon below. 


looowe4n? 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Los Angeles Sales Office and Warehouse: 
2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 


Micro-Velvet and Hoover Honed are Hoover trademarks 
TEFLON isa DuPont trademark for its fluorocarbon resins. 


Tre a ew ew ewes i oneeeeiieeediinne ane —— 
Hoover Ball ond 

3200 Soame Sree Rect Ann keees, Midhigen 

Please send new Bulletin 108, which describes Hoover 


BW-2 
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TRUCK OWNERS You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 


Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. Y o 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH L Ay 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Enjoy the “DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH” on CBS-TV ars al : 


REG. u. 5. pat. OFF 




















‘halmers salutes National Electrical 


Week, February 8-14 I 


... the nation’s electrical 


RA TIONALN 
-ECTRICA 
i(k EEK 4 


giants are at your service 





Taking full advantage of modern elec- 
tric power is up to you. Flip a switch at 
home or your plant, and you help trigger re- 
sponsive controls over giant steam turbine- 
generator units like this. How much elec- 
tricity you and your community use, instant 
by instant, determines how much generating 
capacity your utility must have. For exam- 
ple, to answer growing needs, Detroit Edison 
and Commonwealth Edison of Chicago have 





Electricity builds jobs! 


just added more than 300,000 kilowatts of 
power capacity apiece with Allis-Chalmers 
units like the one shown. Two of the lare- 
est units in the world, each of them supplies 
enough power for half a million people. But 
whether it’s Detroit, Chicago, or your home 
town, power serves you best when you 
have adequate wiring in your home... and 
a modern electrical system in your plant. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Construction Machinery Division « Engine-Materiat Handling Division » Farm fauioment Division + General Products Division 
© Industrial Equipment Division © Nuclear Power Division * Power Equipment Dwision + Allis-Chaimers International 


POWER ror a GROWING WORLD 
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FOR DUPLICATING — Hammermill FOR PRINTING— Accurately cut 814 x 11 FOR OFFICE USE—New line includes 200 
Graphicopy Papers offer a complete and 814 x 14 sizes, plus freedom from different items in 19 grades, available in 
selection for all duplicating equipment. curl, assure trouble-free operation. weights, finishes, colors you need. 


ANNOUNCING NEW HAMMERMILL 
GRAPHICOPY PAPERS FOR EVERYBODY 
WHO USES 8'% x Il PAPER 


Hammermill Graphicopy Papers—the new idea that makes 
it easy to buy, store and use the right paper for every job 
—are now available from your Hammermill supplier. 





HAMMERMILL GRAPHICOPY PAPERS INCLUDE: 


Each of the 200 items in the Hammermill Graphicopy line Hammermill Bond - Cockletone Bond - Management Bond - Whippet 
is individually numbered to make ordering easier. All you Bond - Hammermill Mimeo -Bond - Whippet Mimeograph - Hammermill 
do is consult the handy “Paper Selection Guide”, choose the Duplicator « Whippet Duplicator - Hammermill Double Purpose 
paper you want, then pick up the phone and order by number. Master Paper - Hammermill Offset Wove - Hammermill Offset 

Be sure you get well-known Hammermill quality plus the Vellum - Hammermill Offset Super-Smooth - Glossette Coated 
convenience of ordering all your 812 x 11 and 81% x 14 Offset - Deepiake Offset - Hammermill Opaque - Hammermill Cover 
papers from one source. Ask your Hammermill supplier for « Hammermill Index « Hammermill Translucent » Hammermill Braille 


the “Paper Selection Guide” wall chart, or write: Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 











HANDY PAPER SELECTION GUIDE— E-Z CARRY PAK*— Makes it a snap to ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS TRADEMARK 
Makes it easy to order the right paper. remove Graphicopy Papers from the new — Hammermill Graphicopy Papers, the 
Ask your Hammermill supplier for your Hammermill E-Z Paper Pak Carton*, new easy way to get the right paper for 
copy of this time saver. the easy-to-open carton. * Patent Pending every printing, duplicating and office use. 
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NEERING” PLAYS A ROLE IN NEW METHOD OF FUEL TRANSPORTATION! 




















History-making 
pipeline effects 
new economies in 
fuel transportation 


“Creative ENGINEERING” is the reason for the leader- 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
this mark of leadership include: 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 


ment» nuclear power systems + paper mill equipment - pul- 
verizers @ flash drying systems + pressure vessels - soi! pipe 








COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 





The first long-distance coal pipeline in the United States went into 
regular commercial operation last summer and is now moving 
coal... at arate of more than 1.25 million tons a year... from a 
mine to a utility power station over a hundred miles away. Thi 

history-making pipeline runs from the Georgetown properties of 
Consolidation Coal Company in eastern Ohio to the Eastlake plant 
of The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company near Cleveland. 
The coal is pumped in the form of a “slurry’’—a 50-50 mixture of 
crushed coal and water. 


At the Eastlake plant, the slurry is delivered to dehydrating 
equipment—including a battery of C-E Flash Drying System: 
Moisture is removed at the rate of 36,000 gallons per hour. Th« 
dried coal is then pulverized in C-E Raymond Pulverizers and 
burned in four mammoth C-E Boilers of the Controlled Circula 
tion type .. . together capable of producing over 4,000,000 pound: 
of steam per hour. 


Once again, C-E equipment plays an important part in an 


industry’s technology—helping to bring new economy to powel! 
generation. 





Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Seven-million miles of street and industrial sweeping in 700 
cities have proved rugged dependability of Wayne Manu- 
facturing Company’s equipment. Here is the final assembly 
‘line in its plant. Large horizontal tube on sweeper is jack 
shaft housing for gutter broom drive. Wayne makes 300 parts 
from Pittsburgh Steel’s Seamless cold-drawn tubing (see 


inset at right). That’s how... 








Pittsburgh Steel Seamless Tubes 
Help Wayne Make Clean Sweep 


Nobody knows how many brooms it 
would take to keep the world clean. 
But out in Pomona, California, Wayne 
Manufacturing Company is ready to 
tackle the job with a complete line of 
power sweepers. 

Founded only ten years ago, the 
Wayne Company has grown rapidly 
until today it produces more street 
and industrial power sweepers than all 
others in the field combined. Wayne 
is the only power sweeper produced 
by assembly-line operation. 


Largest Wayne sweepers handle up 
to four cubic yards of debris at a time. 
Their assembly requires more than 
1,000 complicated and accurately 
manufactured steel parts. 

e 300 Key Parts—Of these, more 
than 300 key items are fabricated from 
Pittsburgh Steel Company’s Seamless 
Tubing in both carbon and alloy 
grades in sizes ranging from one- 
quarter inch to six inches in diameter. 
It is furnished cut to length and ready 
for fabrication by Baker Steel & Tube 


Company of Los Angeles, a Pittsburgh 
Steel distributor. 

This service helps speed Wayne 
production, keeps inventories down 
and is typical of service rendered by 
all Pittsburgh distributors. 

**Requirements for the parts 
produced from Pittsburgh tubing 
are exacting,’’ says Wayne pro- 
duction vice-president, Roy E. 
Nelson. ‘‘Our sweepers are doing 
big jobs, many of them operating 
on a 24-hour schedule, and we 





must have a tough, dependable 
product in the critical spots to take 
this constant heavy beating.’’ 

That is why Wayne uses Pitts- 
burgh Seamless Tubing in critical 
components such as rugged axle 
assemblies, torque housings, 
drive shafts, hydraulic actuating 
cylinders—even small fittings. 

Over the years, Wayne production 

men have found Pittsburgh tubing has 
the surface finish, close size tolerance 
and concentricity which minimize the 
amount of machining that must be 
done. Its uniformly high physical 
properties and internal soundness pro- 
vide the stamina necessary for long, 
trouble-free service. 
e Ease of Fabrication—The ma- 
chinability and weldability of Pitts- 
burgh tubing make for ease of fabrica- 
tion, keep scrap losses down, and 
assure uniform parts—all important 
factors in keeping production lines 
moving smoothly. 

As an aid to industrial good house- 
keeping, Wayne produces smaller 
power sweepers for use inside and out- 
side plants. Its newest line is the 
Autoette series which includes the 
glamorous ‘‘Golfmobile’’ and the 
family “‘Cruise About.” Three indus- 
trial models provide efficient transport 
of personnel and materials in sprawl- 
ing plants. 

These industrial sweepers and Auto- 
ettes also depend upon Pittsburgh 
Steel tubing for parts in key assemblies. 

Manufacturers find the uniformly 
high quality of Pittsburgh cold-drawn 
steel seamless tubing and excellent 
service from Pittsburgh distributors 
are big assets in improving products 
and operating efficiency. To enjoy 
these benefits get in touch with the 
representative nearest you. 


Pittsburgh tubes withstand torque 
and fatigue in main and auxiliary 
drives on Wayne sweepers, 


ra 


Machinability and weldability 
of Pittsburgh tubes are vital in 
making this shaft which goes 
into differential assembly. Short 
tube is welded over longer, 
smaller diameter tube, then ma- 
chined to tolerance of .001 inch 
to assure perfect fit in housing. 


Rugged front axle assembly of 
Wayne sweeper made from Pitts- 
burgh tubes carries most of 
weight of machine and up to four 
cubic yards of debris. It must 
withstand road shocks and con- 
stant heavy-duty operation. 


Pittsburgh Seamless Distributors 


Baker Steel & Tube Company Earle M. Jorgensen Co. C. A. Russell, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California Perry Kilsby, Inc. Houston, Texas 
Chicago Tube & Iron Company Los Angeles, California Ryerson, Joseph T. & Son, ! 
Chicago, Illinois Mapes & Sprowl Steel Co. Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. Union, New Jersey Solar Steel Corporatio: 
Cleveland, Ohio Metal Goods Corporation Cleveland, Ohio 
Drummond McCall & Co., Ltd. St. Louis, Missouri Steel Sales Corporation 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada Miller Steel Company, Inc. Chicago, lilinois 
Edgcomb Steel Company Hillside, New Jersey Tubular Sales 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania A. B. Murray Co., Inc. Detroit, Michigan 


Gilmore Steel & Supply Co. Elizabeth, New Jersey Ward Steel Service Com; 
San Francisco, California Dayton, Ohio 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building « Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dayton Houston Philadelphia Warren, O} 
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Consulting Engineering 
Business Studies + Industrial Relations - 
inspection & Expediting + Rates & Pricing - 
Systems, Methods & Budgets 


The 14 most frequently asked questions 


about Business Consultants 


What is a business consultant? 


An outside specialist called in by 
management to help with a special 
project or unusual business prob- 
lem. 


In what phases of business do con- 
sultants specialize? 


Some specialize in one field — 
like insurance, appraisals, or 
marketing. But the larger consult- 
ing firms usually offer specialized 
help in all these, and many other 
areas. 


Which size firm can serve me best? 


- That depends on your problem. 


However, with the complex struc- 
ture of modern business, many 
problems can’t be readily classified. 
It often takes investigation into 
many facets of a company’s opera- 
tions to determine what the basic 
problem really is. An integrated 
consulting organization offering 
specialists in many fields is more 
likely to find solutions that are 
sound from every angle. 


How large or small an assignment 
will a consulting firm undertake? 


That varies with each firm. Most of 
the larger ones take assignments 
of all sizes—assignments ranging 
in duration from a few days to 
several years. 


Any limitation on where they can 
serve me? 


That varies, too. Some consulting 
firms, like Ebasco, have had world- 
wide experience. 





Q. 
A. 
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Design & Construction + Facilities Planning 
Insurance, Pensions & Safety - 
Sales & Public Relations 


Tax + Valuation and Appraisal + Washington Office 


How can such outsiders know my 
business? 


The well-established consultant has 
probably worked for many com- 
panies in your industry or related 
industries in the past. The once-in- 
a-lifetime situation in your com- 
pany may well be one he’s handled 
a dozen times before. 


Is it wise to engage a consultant 
who may have worked for my com- 
petitors? 


Certainly. Just as wise as employ- 
ing an executive, a salesman, or any 
other worker who’s had previous 
experience in your industry. 


What happens if a consultant I en- 
gage works for one of my competi- 
tors in the future? 

Consultants are professional men 
with professional ethics. They can- 
not and will not reveal information 
of a confidential nature. 


Do consultants offer standardized 
solutions? 


No. They draw on past experience, 
but each new set of recommenda- 
tions is tailor-made. 


How do they arrive at their recom- 
mendations? 


In general, through four specific 
steps: (1) They get the facts about 
the problem or the project; (2) 
They analyze these facts; (3) A 
program of recommended action is 
submitted to management; (4) 
When the program meets manage- 
ment’s approval, the consultants 
plan the details and assist in putting 
the program into operation. 


Whatever your business or industry, one of the firms that may be 
recommended to you is Ebasco. Our booklet, 
of Outside Help” describes the many consulting services we offer. 
We will be pleased to send you a copy. Address Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. C., Two Rector Street, New York 6, New York. 


“The Inside Story 


Research > 


Financial & 
Purchasing, 


> 
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Are the services of business con- 
sultants expensive? 


A consultant’s value can’t be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, but by 
the results achieved. The fact that 
consulting firms derive much of 
their business as repeat assign- 
ments from clients served in the 
past proves the consultant’s worth. 


Wouldn’t my company save money 
by putting the specialists it needs 
on its permanent payroll? 


No, since most special problems 
and projects that call for a con- 
sultant are of relatively short dura- 
tion. Nor would specialists be easy 
to find in today’s tight manpower 
market. 


Can consulting costs be estimated 
in advance? 


Yes. Consulting firms will submit 
estimates of charges for each speci- 
fic assignment. 


What's the best way to select a con- 
sulting firm? 


Check with the Association of 
Consulting Management’ Engi- 
neers for their listing of members, 
or your own trade association for 
qualified firms. Select two or three 
and discuss your requirements with 
them. Ask whom they have served 
bef at capacity — and 
how often. Then choose the firm 
that seems best suited to meet your 
particular needs. 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


This nuclear-fueled reconnaissance craft 
is preparing to land on Mars’ outermost 
satellite, Deimos—12,500 miles away 
from the ‘‘red planet’’ (center) and 35 
million miles away from the Earth. Dei- 
mos’ gravitational pull is so slight that a 
featherlight landing could be made, and 
a take-off could be accomplished with 
little more than a shove of the pilot's 
foot! (At Deimos’ orbital speed, such a 
push would start the ship back to Earth 
at 3000 miles per hour.) 

Our spaceship is designed to fly in two 
directions—nose first as a space rocket 
and tail-first as a ramjet airplane. Pro- 
pulsion for both is provided by a single 


Mars Snooper 


atomic heat source, reacting with hydro- 
gen for rocket thrust, and with atmos- 
phere to power the ramjets. 

Travel to Mars, braking for landing, 
take-off and re-entry are accomplished 
by rocket-thrust. As the ship approaches 
the Earth’s atmosphere, it assumes atail- 
first attitude. The ‘‘petal doors’’ enclose 
the rocket nozzle, and the ship is trans- 
formed into a high speed, ramjet air- 
plane with M-shaped wings. Control fins 
are located in the nose of the craft, near 
the crew's quarters. 


ENGINEERS ¢ SCIENTISTS 
Aageaa@4s needs key men to augment 
a broad research program in missile 
guidance and space technology. As de- 
signer and developer of all-inertia! navi- 
gation systems for TITAN and ATLAS 
ICBM’s, A#AG4 provides a stimulating 
atmosphere where creative talents can 
develop. Write to E. C. Lester, Profes- 
sional Placement, BW-2, As@ee@ Divi- 
sion, Garden City, N.Y. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 





_ Liyve packaged oxygen ‘lsat’ 


“Sets nine-year record for availability! 


fe LINDE oxygen plant shown here has been serving a leading 
chemicals producer “over-the-fence” continuously since 1949. 
Its operating log shows a 98%-+ availability factor. Next year, 
capacity will go up from 360 to 800 tons of oxygen a day. 

You can expect the same continuity of supply with a LINDE 
packaged plant serving your process. Your LINDE plant will be 
the product of fifty years’ experience in the design, manufacture, 
and operation of air separation plants and low temperature equip- 
ment. LINDE is uniquely qualified to provide air separation plants 
for the supply of oxygen and/or nitrogen as well as the associated 
low temperature equipment for: 

liquefying hydrogen, helium and fluorine 

purifying hydrogen and-helium 

separating hydrogen from coke oven gas 

ammonia and methanol synthesis 

upgrading of natural gas 

other extremely low temperature processes. 

Put LINDE’s more than 50 years’ experience 

in gas separation techniques to work for you. 
Write Dept. K-22, LinpE Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: Linde 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited. 


“Linde” and “Union Carbide” are trade-marks 
of Union Carbide Corporation 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
FEB. 14, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


More people are holding jobs now than a year ago (even though unem- 


ployment is alittle higher, too). Their work week is longer, and workers are 


drawing larger weekly paychecks, on average. 


This is basic information in judging recovery prospects. An insight 
may be had from January retail sales—best ever for that month. 


Dollar value of all merchandise sales of all types of stores in January 
ran about a billion dollars above the same month last year. 


The Commerce Dept.’s preliminary estimate of retail volume, allowing 
for seasonal factors, sets the gain over a year ago at 5%. Moreover, the 
$17.6-billion figure for the month almost matches December (and December 
had shattered all records by a substantial margin). 


If you want to argue that present levels of unemployment are some- 
thing less than catastrophic, these figures tend to back you up. 


Retail sales gains this year aren’t solely reliant on softgoods. 


You’ll remember that, through the first half of last year, gains for 
food sales accounted for a big part of such increases as were recorded. 


Softgoods, to be sure, still are posting good pluses. But, percentagewise, 
hardgoods are doing about as well in year-to-year comparisons. 


Autos had the best January, dollarwise, since 1955. (That’s counting 
both new and old—and without allowing for prices.) 


Stores outside the food field should look forward to a larger share of 
retail spending in the months ahead Weather-damaged crops last winter 
sent food prices kiting 5% between December and March—and there was 
no appreciable comedown until pretty well into the summer. 


So far this year, the weather has taken no such vindictive turn. Food at 
wholesale, in fact, now is priced just where it was a year ago and nearly 
4% below last spring’s high. 


Last month’s rise of 616,000 in unemployment was no larger than was 
to be expected. Nevertheless, it carried the total above 4.7-million. 
February might see a slightly higher figure but not by much. 


After that, the total will be declining. There will be sharp contrasts 
with last year when February’s jobless totaled 5.2-million, and the recession 
high finally reached a little above 5.4-million in June. 


About 1.2-million jobs disappeared between December and January; 
yet the ranks of the unemployed were swelled by only half that amount. 


To understand that, you have to remember the definition of unemploy- 
ment—looking for work but without a job. Half the people laid off after 
Christmas simply didn’t go out looking for other work; they canceled them- 
selves out of the labor force. 


This happens every year. Very often the number of casual workers 
“disappearing” after the holidays is well above 600,000. 


















BUSINESS OUTLOOK (centinueg) 


BUSINESS WEEK Encouragement can be drawn from the fact that the number of workers 
FEB. 14. 1959 holding jobs was 62.7-million last month. This was almost half a million 
| P , better than last year and a bit higher than January, 1957. 
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In fact, last month was only 200,000 under 1956’s January peak. 


Manufacturing continues to be the area in which employment is behind 
last year—and most other recent years as well. 
































The 15.6-million holding factory jobs last month were about a quarter 
million under the year-earlier figure. Even when we were coming out of the 
1954 recession, there were 300,000 more factory jobs in January. 


And the peak for the month was 17.1-million in 1953. 





Workers who held factory jobs in January were doing better than they 
ever had before at this time of year—which undoubtedly is a major reason 
why there have been some jobs eliminated. 








Average weekly pay in manufacturing last month was $87.38, the Labor 
Dept. reports. That was $6 a week better than the year before, $5 better 
than in 1957, and $13 higher than in January, 1955. 


The work week was a shade under 40 hours—more than an hour longer 
than a year ago but somewhat shorter than in most other recent years. 


apap 


The way employers look at their labor requirements, there will be a 
pickup in the number of jobs available in February and March. 


Reports from the 149 major employment centers listed by the Bureau 
of Employment Security indicate a strong seasonal resurgence in construc- 
tion as soon as weather permits; more jobs in durable goods industries, 
notably primary and fabricated metals, electrical and farm machinery; at 
least seasonal hiring in apparel, chemicals, shoes, and food processing. 


SA a 
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However, auto and aircraft anticipate little employment change. 


Though slightly more than half the major employment centers still are 
listed as “areas of substantial labor surplus,” almost all of the 149 areas list 
shortages in one category or another. 


-~ 


| Well-qualified stenographers, typists, and business machine operators 

are wanted almost everywhere; jobs are open for electrical, mechanical, and 
| aerunautical engineers, mathematicians, and physicists in areas with new 
| missile and research contracts. 


Housing starts in January were at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1,350,000, only slightly below the very high level of December. While the 
sharp rise may be topping off, this still affords the promise of ample activity 
in home building well into the year. 


Mortgage money needs this year will be close to $20-billion. 


The Home Loan Bank Board bases this estimate on completion of some 
1,070,000 new one - to four-family houses, up from 911,000 in 1958. 


The board believes new savings will have to provide $11-billion, but 
20 payments on old mortgages are expected to produce $9-billion. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 14, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Quarry mining of rock salt at one of Morton's sources. Nearly 34,000 tons of salt were removed to form this huge room 60’ higt 


Only Morton offers salt service to industry everywhere in America 


Morton, the only nation-wide salt company, has salt sources, sales offices 
and warehouses from coast to coast. This means Morton can offer yo 

plete salt service whether you have just one plant or severa 

different states. 

Morton produces, refines and delivers nearly 100 different grades of salt 
to industry for 14,000 different uses. means you can get expert, impartial 
advice on which grades will do the best job for you. 

Morton has two or more sources for any grade of salt you might use. This 
means Morton is better equipped to make delivery from alter > plants, 
even under adverse conditions that might otherwise endanger the con- 
tinuous operation of your plant. 

Morton delivers salt by boat, barge, truck and rail. This means you can 
get fast delivery on a bag to thousands of tons, anywhere in the country. 

Morton sales representatives are backed by the services of their own 
ultra-modern salt research laboratory—the most complete laboratory of its 
kind in the world. This means you can get complete technical assistance 
on any problem relating to salt. This service help alone may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you every year. 





4» Salt Sources MM Warehouse: 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, I/linois, Tele; 
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> company for more information on this automatic teleph 


Scoring big with slick ideas 


like the Electronic Secretary ‘answering unit, 
product of Americas second largest telephone system 


Your phone always “tended” when an Electronic Secretary unit 

is on your “line.” For it answers calls in your absence, and takes 

messages as well! 

Here’s how it works. When your phone rings, a recorded voice informs 

the caller that you are out—and invites him to leave his name, number 

and any information he wishes you to have. 

When you return—or when you phone in—all calls are repeated to you FR 


word for word. Result: no more “missed” messages, no more lost 


business, no more worrying about leaving the phone unattended TE 
any hour of the day or night. 


This is just one of many ways Gen Tel is adding new dimensions to 
telephone communication. We know that, in an America which is 
expanding fast on all fronts, it is imperative to expand both telephone 
service and telephone versatility. 


And we're meeting the challenge by developing new products and 
better methods for bringing more and more people together. 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNDER SECY. HERTER will run State Dept. for Dulles. 


DOUGLAS DILLON, another Under Secretary, backstops hin 


The Line-Up in the Berlin Tussle 


@ Crisis shapes up as worst East-West clash in 10 
years, with Secy. Dulles on sick list. 


@ But Dulles has made headway toward joint Allied 
policy, hopes to keep hold of reins. 


@ Crisis could mean war or military easing in 
Europe, but long diplomatic tussle is more likely. 


@ Dulles’ aim is to ease Berlin crisis by trying to 
end East-West deadlock on Germany. 


The U. S. and its NATO allies are 
heading into the worst East-West clash 
that Europe has seen since the Berlin 
blockade of 10 years ago. Once again 
the divided city of Berlin is the focal 
point of the crisis, and once again both 
the U.S. position in Europe and the 
future of Germany are at stake. 

The coming test between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union could conceivably 


lead, at one extreme, to war. Or, at 
another extreme, it might possibly lead 
to an agreement for the gradual with- 
drawal of the two powers from Central 
Europe. But the test is more likely to 
resolve itself into a long diplomatic tug- 
of-war, from which the Soviets might 
gain recognition of their puppet regime 
in East Germany. 

At this stage there are many ele- 


ments of uncertainty and sus; 
the unfolding drama—uncerta 
only about Soviet intentions 
but also about the possibility 
ing out a solid Western px 
order to meet this 

offensive. 

¢ Dulles’ Uncertain Role—| 

also uncertainty about the 1 

of State Dulles will be able t 

This week Dulles entered Walt 
Hospital in Washington (for 

ond major abdominal operation 
little over two years) and turn 

the running of the State Dept. t 
Under Secy. of State Christian Hert 
and Under Secy. of State Douglas D 
lon (pictures). 

Dulles had just returned from 
round of talks in Europe with Prim 
Minister Macmillan, Pres. de Gaull 
and Chancellor Adenauer—talks that 
brought the Western powers nearer a 
common position than they had been 
before the Secretary's trip. What's 
more, Dulles hopes to be back at hi 
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desk full-time within six weeks, and 
meanwhile to keep the threads of our 
German policy in his own hands. 

If Dulles manages to do this, not 
much ground would be lost. For the 
next important stage in U.S. policy- 
making is not scheduled until March, 
when the Western foreign ministers 
are due to meet to appraise the results 
of the reconnaissance mission Macmil- 
lan is undertaking to the U.S.S.R. late 
this month. 

But if Dulles were not able to re- 
sume command—and at midweek there 
was a nagging fear in the State Dept. 
that he wouldn’t be able to—there 
might have to be a fresh start in shap- 
ing Western policy. For Dulles has 
had a freer hand in making and execut- 
ing U.S. foreign policy than almost anv 
Secretary of State in our history. That 
means he has been the central figure 
in the making of NATO policy. Now 
his European policy is facing its severest 
test—so severe that he himself has 
started giving it greater flexibility to 
meet the test. 


|. Where Two Sides Stand 


Chere are two main elements in the 
East-West tussle that lies ahead: 

On the Russian side: Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev is threatening to force the 
West to back up in Berlin, a city that 
has been a svmbol both of our refusal 
to accept permanent Soviet domination 
of Eastern Europe and of our determi- 


nation not to yield another inch in 
Europe to Moscow. 
Khrushchev has bluntly said he 


would end the Soviet occupation of East 
: Berlin by May 27, and turn over to the 
East Germans controls over access to 
West Berlin. If the West accepted this, 
we would be granting this Communist 
regime a form of recognition we have 
so far refused. In addition Khrushchev 
is demanding the withdrawal of the 
U.S., British, and French garrisons 
from West Berlin and the creation of a 
defenseless “Free City” 100 miles be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

If Khrushchev were to follow through 
on his “Free City” demand, and impose 
a blockade to get his way, the West 
could be forced either to fight or pull 
out. 

On the U.S. side: The Berlin crisis 
has spurred Secy. Dulles to look once 
again for some way to negotiate the uni- 
fication of Germany and a military dis- 
engagement in Central Europe. Dulles 
thinks that the crisis in Berlin could be 
resolved, or at least eased, if some prog- 
ress were made toward ending the East- 
West deadlock in Germany. 

Given the attitude Moscow has taken 
so far, this is not more than a faint 
hope. But Dulles believes that his new 
conciliatory approach, even if it fails, 
will make public opinion here and in 
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Western Europe more willing to accept 
a tough Western stand on Berlin than 
would a straight, hold-the-line policy. 


ll. Dulles’ Progress 


Dulles succeeded, before going to the 
hospital, in winning a substantial de- 
gree of Allied support for his plan for 
making a new approach to the Russians 
on Germany. London has been sold on 
this from the beginning, and Dulles 
managed to win over Paris and Bonn. 
¢ Aim—What Dulles is aiming for is 
this: He wants to meet the Russians in a 
Big Four foreign ministers conference 
this spring. There he would make new 
proposals on German unification—with 
new proposals for military disengage- 
ment in Central Furope as bait to get 
Soviet agreement on loosening their 
hold over East Germany. 

However, any military disengagement, 
including any withdrawal of Western 
garrisons from West Berlin, would be 
undertaken only as part of an over- 
all German political settlement. Wash- 
ington’s main objection in the past to 
proposals for military disengagement has 
been that, in the absence of a political 
settlement, a military pull-back would 
perpetuate and ratify the dangerous 
division of Germany and of Europe. 

Many details of the new Western 
diplomatic approach to Germany re- 
main to be filled in, of course. Still wide 
open are questions like these: How far 
and how fast might troop withdrawal 
go? What form should German unity 
take? Should any assurances be offered 
to the East German Communists that 
they can maintain a “people’s democ- 
racy” in their part of a united Germany? 
¢ Disagreements—There are serious dif- 
ferences of opinion within the State 
Dept. and within the Administration 
as to how far we dare go. There’s a 
real risk, in the absence of any sign 
that Moscow might make concessions, 
of undermining Adenauer, NATO, and 
the delicate structure of Western Euro- 
ow: integration. And Washington still 
ias no assurance, of course, that Khrush- 
chev even will be willing to negotiate 
seriously about the future of Germany. 

Some of Washington’s specialists on 
the Soviet Union believe there’s an 
outside chance that Khrushchev might 
be willing to do just that. They reason 
that East Germany has become a poli- 
tical and economic liability to the 
Soviet bloc and that West Germany is 
fast becoming a military threat. In these 
circumstances, they say, Khrushchev 


may be willing to cut his commitments , 


in East Germany—in exchange for West- 
ern recognition of the legitimacy of the 
other satellites and a ban on the nuclear 
armament of West Germany. 

Then, so this argument goes, Khrush- 
chev would be free to pursue his long- 
term objective—clearly spelled out a 


the 21st Party Congress—of challenging 
the West through economic and polit- 
ical domination of the underdeveloped 
lands of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

But other Soviet specialists in Wash- 
ington hold that Khrushchev has 
launched an all-out attempt to force 
the West out of Berlin. If he achieves 
that he will be closing the last real 
window in the Iron Curtain, and thus 
will consolidate Soviet rule in Eastern 
Europe generally. He also will be 
strengthening the East German econ- 
omy and gaining the sizable industrial 
production of West Berlin. 


lll. Critical Moments Ahead 


If Khrushchev’s goal really is Berlin, 
the West will face some critical mo- 
ments this spring. And Western prep- 
arations for a military crisis, if it comes, 
still are far from firm—despite renewed 
protestations from Allied leaders this 
week that they are ready to risk war 
before capitulating in Berlin. 
¢ For a Way Out—The West, pretty 
clearly, would be willing to risk war 
rather than simply be hounded out of 
Berlin. But Allied statesmen still are 
seeking desperately for a diplomatic 
way out of a military test of strength— 
because they realize how great the risks 
of war could be. One high U.S. ofh- 
cial, commenting on the proposal to 
put an armored column through East 
Germany at the first sign of East 
German interference with Allied truck 
convoys, said this week: “If we reach the 
point where we seriously have to con- 
sider sending tanks to Berlin, we also 
would have to consider putting bombers 
over Moscow first.” 

Macmillan’s hurried decision last 
week to visit Moscow is a reflection 
of the nervousness felt in all Western 
capitals about the explosive potential 
of the Berlin crisis. It also is a pre- 
election attempt by Macmillan to hold 
his popularity by working for peace. 
¢ Formula—At this stage it looks as 
though the Western position on Berlin 
is shaping up about like this: If negoti- 
ations on Germany as a whole break 
down, and the Allies are forced to 
negotiate on Berlin alone, they will 
seek some diplomatic formula that 
would in effect continue the occupa- 
tion under another name. 

One such proposal, advanced this 
week by Mayor Willy Brandt of West 
Berlin, is to persuade the Russians to 
delegate their occupational responsi- 
bilities formally to the East Germans, 
who then would act as Soviet agents. 

Under Brandt’s scheme, the East Ger- 
mans and Moscow would be formally 
obligated to respect Western rights in 
Berlin, including rights of access. This 
idea, among others, will be seriously 
considered by the Western diplomats. 
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They're Building Hotels Again 


@ William Zeckendorf’s plan for a 48-story New York 
hotel to bear his name is just the latest in a major trend. 


@ Coast to coast, new hotels—mostly belonging to 
chains—are rising for the first time since the 1920s. 


@ The reasons: tax advantages, the shortage and 
expense of good hotels available for purchase, and a growing 


need for rooms. 


After 28 years without a major brand- 


new hotel, New York City is now sched- 
uled for a giant. 

Early this week, William Zeckendorf, 
probably the nation’s best-known teal 
tor, announced that he and a group of 
associates would put up a_ 48-story, 
2,000-room structure adjacent to Rock« 
feller Center. “It will be,” declared the 
hardly reticent tycoon, “the etoile of 
my real estate firmament.” 

The plans for the Hotel Zeckendorf 
as it will be known—emphasize an im- 
portant industry trend: After a lapse of 
almost 30 years, new downtown hotels 
are rising, usually under chain opera- 
tion. Until recently, the pattern had 
been for chains to swallow up existing 
hotels. 
¢ Moneyed Helpers—One of the chief 
reasons for the surge in construction is 
that insurance companies or civic groups 
have been ready with generous financial 
backing. Certainly this is true with 
Zeckendorf. 

On Mar. 1, the Prudential Insurance 
Co. will buy from Webb & Knapp, 
Zeckendorf's real estate company, the 
90,000-sq.-ft. plot on which the hotel 
is to be built. The price: $17.5 million. 
After leasing the property back to Webb 
& Knapp, the Pru will provide a 25-year, 
$27.5-million mortgage commitment in 
the hotel itself. Since Zeckendorf has 
estimated the cost of the entire venture 
at $66-million, this means Prudential 
will be putting up $45-million, or just 
over two-thirds of the total. 

It is likely that Zeckendorf and his 
associates will borrow part of the $21- 
million balance, probably through sec- 
ond mortgages. The rest, however, will 
be equity interest, increasing as the 
mortgages are paid off, presumably out 
of earnings. Should the hotel increase 
in value, the syndicate will get the paper 
profit. It will also harvest whatever op- 
erating profit there may be. 

In addition, Zeckendorf has bought 
as much of the property adjoining the 
hotel site as he could, on the theory that 
the value of the neighborhood’s will en- 
hance. Observers describe this as “being 
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ready to pick up satellite business.” 


e All the Marbles—The Zeckendorf 
will have one relatively new feature. A 
six-loor section will be given over to 
ofice and showroom space dor the 
clothing industry. This arrangement 
has numerous advantages. Residential 
quarters beginning high above street 
noise can bring higher rates. The build- 
ing will enjoy steady income of about 
$1.8-million a year for 20 years from 
the apparel group. And the hotel will 
have practically a built-in clientele; 
chances are that apparel buyers visiting 
the showrooms will stay upstairs. 

Besides this, Zeckendorf thinks his 
hotel should attract conventions and 
many tourists—and thus, as he says, 
“take all the marbles.” He is sure the 
occupancy rate will be 80% and per- 
haps 85% to 95%, compared with a 
nationwide rate in the low 70s. 

If the hotel is as popular as Zecken- 
dorf predicts, it will be good news for 
Prudential. Besides holding the first 
mortgage on a prime property at a 
relatively high interest rate, the insur- 
ance company will receive more rent 
for the land if the hotel’s profits exceed 
a certain mark. 
¢ Boston to Portland—Prudential’s deal 
with Webb & Knapp is fairly typical 
of the arrangements behind hotel con- 
struction elsewhere. In Boston, for 
example, the Pru is starting demolition 
this winter for a 3l-acre, $150-million 
complex of office buildings, apartments, 
convention hall, and hotel. In this case, 
the insurance company will own the 
land and the hotel and lease the struc- 
ture to Hotel Corp. of America. The 
hotel is expected to cost about $25- 
million. 

Hotel Corp. will also lease, furnish, 
and operate a new $6.5-million hotel to 
be built in New Orleans’ French Quar- 
ter. Equitable Life Assurance Society 
will provide 20% of the financing for 
this 350-room hostelry, the Royal Or- 
leans. The rest will come from 40 
New Orleans businessmen who will 
own the hotel. 

Sheraton Corp. of America, which 


grew from nothing to one of the larg: 
chains in the industry by acquirin 
existing hotels, has finished one 1 
downtown structure and is  buildi 
several others. Its completed hot 

in Philadelphia, where a group of | 
banks made a five-year loan at favorabl 
interest. The Dallas Sheraton 


opened this spring, will be owned 
Southland Life Insurance Co. and leas« 
at a low rental compared with project 


earnings. Sheraton will also lease a n 
hotel slated for Portland, Or 
of Lloyd Center, a new shopping 
business tract. 
¢ Hilton’s Role—Portland i 
for a new 800-room Hilton hot 
this case, a group of 65 local busin: 
men formed a company, sold $3-mill 
worth of 4% debentures, and bou 
land to lease to the hotel compa 
Hilton then arranged a $5-millior 
mortgage with Equitable. 

Hilton is doing business with Eq 
ble in Pittsburgh, too, at the insurai 
company’s Gateway Center. [quit 
owns the land under an 800-room hot 
set to open in December. It’s | 
the land to Hilton for 32 years, wit 
three 15-year renewal options. In 
tion, Equitable is lending the hot 
outfit $12-million. 
e Tax Benefits—Not all hotels going 
these days are chain-operated. Nor 
all of them take advantage of speci 
financing arrangements. But enough 
to establish a trend. So it’s pertinent 
to ask what’s behind these special « 

The answer lies in a 1954 chang 
internal revenue laws. Before then 
real estate was depreciated on a sti 
line basis. In other words, a hotel 
$20-million could take depreciation 
$l-million a year for 20 years. After 
1954, however, the law allowed nev 
hotels to take double depreciation on 
declining balance. This means a nev 
hotel can have a high depreciation rat 
and low income taxes to start, low d 
preciation and high taxes later on 

“What Uncle Sam loses in early year 
he makes up in later years,”’ says mest 
Henderson, president of Sheraton. “O 
balance, he wins heavily because n 
hotels are being built that might oth« 
wise not be built. Cities also benefit b 
the convention business the new hote! 
attract, by the new jobs that are pr 
vided, and by the broadening of th« 
real estate tax base.” 
¢ Quick Payoff—Under the new system 
it’s common for hotelmen to combin: 
accelerated depreciation with accelerated 
amortization of their debt. In many in 
stances, a hotel company won't take an 
cash at all out of a new hotel for several 
vears. The money goes toward paying 
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off the mortgage. Then, when the 
building has been depreciated and in- 
come taxes start rising, the mortgage 
will have been largely repaid, and more 
of the earnings will be available for the 
tax bill, as well as for profits. 

This not only works in favor of hotel 
companies. It makes hotel financing at- 
tractive to insurance companies and civic 
groups. They can charge a good interest 
rate and get their money back quickly 
to participate in some other deal. 
¢ Rooms Wanted—However, a change 
in tax laws wouldn’t have been respon- 
sible for much new construction if there 
hadn’t been a need for new hotels. The 
change and the need happened to 
coincide. 

In the 1920s, there was a tremendous 
rush to build hotels. Many of them 
went up not because the rooms were 
needed but because it was possible to 
make so much money selling mortgage 
bonds. In that decade, the number of 
first-class hotels increased threefold. 
Many of the hotels were both over- 
mortgaged and poorly managed. As a 
result, the Depression caused approxi- 
mately four out of five hotels to slide 
into bankruptcy. For 10 years, the in- 
dustry suffered a surfeit of rooms. 

World War II brought a quick end 
to the problem of oversupply, but earn- 
ings were held down by rent control. 
Even after the war, there was little 
reason to build new hotels because exist- 
ing ones could be bought relatively 
cheaply. 

“It used to be the rule of thumb,” 
says Roger Sonnabend, executive vice- 
president of Hotel Corp., “that you 
could buy a good hotel for not much 
more than its annual sales—or about 
$6,000 a room. In the early 1950s, 
the price was still considerably less 
than $10,000 a room.” 
¢ Chains Expand—During the postwar 
years, the chains began growing rapidly. 
They could operate far more economi- 
cally than individual managements. 

Meanwhile, hotel earnings began to 
improve. Even as occupancy rates de- 
clined, room rents went up, food and 
beverage business improved, and the 
number of employees shrank. Around 
1954, the value of many of the best 
hotels began exceeding $10,000 a room. 
Subsequently, prices Mans skyrocketed. 
New York’s Hotel Plaza, for example, 
brought $15-million when Hilton sold 
it to A. M. Sonnabend in 1953 and 
$21-million when Sonnabend sold it to 
an investors’ syndicate last year. Many 
of the renowned hotels now bring 
$20,000 to $22,000 a room—and the 
buyer often spends another $2,000 to 
$3,000 a room for rehabilitation. 

Because of this cost, the shortage of 
good hotels left for chains to acquire, 
and the tax advantages of new construc- 
tion, hotels are again being built in 
increasing numbers. 
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CAB Unravels a Crash | 


When the telephone rings late at 
night at the Long Island (N. Y.) home 
of — O. Fluet, a 51-year-old aero- 
nautical engineer, the chances are at 
least three to one that a newly wrecked 
airplane awaits his investigation not 
far away. The chances are even better 
than three to one that for 24 or maybe 
36 hours after one of those telephone 
calls he will get no sleep. 

Fluet is the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
chief accident investigator in the north- 
eastern states. It is the CAB’s respon- 
sibility to discover the cause of any 
accident involving an airliner and any 
fatal accident involving a private air- 
piane. When the wreck involves a new 
type of airplane, the investigation is 
more intense than usual. 
¢ The Electra Crash—That’s why, since 
about 1 a.m. Wednesday last week, 
tluet has been working with only short 
breaks for sleep and with a team of 61 
men under his direction in an effort to 
find why one of American Airlines’ 
turboprop Lockheed Electras dropped 
into Long Island Sound, just a mile 
short of New York’s La Guardia air- 
port, killing 65 aboard. 

Not until a public hearing is held 
and board members write their report 
on the investigation will the CAB off- 
cially decide on the cause of the crash. 
That may take three months or more. 

At midweek, the Federal Aviation 
Agency doubled the ceiling and visibil- 
ity limits first put on Electra operations; 
then, 24 hours later, lifted the new 
restrictions when the two airlines fly- 
ing Electras—American and Eastern— 
changed the a‘timeters in their Elec- 
tras, substituting an old type for a new 
style installed in their planes. The air- 
lines said, though, that the change didn’t 
necessarily mean that the altimeters 
were at fault in the plane that crashed. 


I. Running Down Clues 


This investigation—as in many of the 
500 crashes and the 200 other “inci- 
dents” that the CAB handles each year 
--started within half an hour of the 
Electra’s plunge into the water. 

Before much more than an hour had 
passed, Fluet had taken his first steps— 
impounding the records of the Electra’s 
flight plan, of the airport radar that 
had watched the plane’s approach, and 
of the conversation between pilot and 
radar officer as the plane neared La 
Guardia. 
¢ Gathering Staff—In Washington, the 
CAB’s Bureau of Safety chief Oscar 
Bakke had alerted four of the board’s 
team of 17 investigation specialists, who 
can be sent when needed to any of the 
nine regional offices of the burcau. 


By 9:30 a.m., when Fluet called the 
first meeting of his crash detection 
group, he found he had 61 people ready 
to work with him. Ten were from the 
CAB. Most of the remaining 5] were 
from American Airlines, Lockheed 
(which made the plane), Allison Div. 
of General Motors (which made the 
engines), Aeroproducts (which made the 
propellers), Kollsman (which made the 
plane’s altimeter), Bendix Aviation 
(which was responsible for the inte- 
grated instrument flight system), the 
Air Line Pilots Assn., and the Flight 
Engineers Union. 
¢ Narrowing Causes—In the preceding 
hours, Fluet had looked over the site 
of the crash and had studied the records 
of the plane’s approach. From these, 
he had decided on the factors that prob- 
ably were not involved in the accident— 
sabotage by bomb, fire inside the air- 
plane, or such major structural failure 
as the midair collapse of the plane’s 
wings or tail. 

With those causes all but eliminated, 
it was possible to assign the 61 investi- 
gators to look for clues in the airframe 
of the plane, the engines, the propellers, 
the instruments, the records of flight 
and airport procedures, and the record 
of the weather. 

Each group—made up of anywhere 
from two to eight men—is headed by 
a CAB investigator. After the first two 
hectic days getting the search under 
way, Fluet’s job is to sit behind all the 
groups, collecting their reports, and 
moving his men into the phases of the 
work that offer the best hope of a solu- 
tion. 
¢ Bit by Bit—In some investigations, 
when failure of some part of the air- 
plane’s structure is suspected, the CAB 
builds a full-scale replica of the plane 
in plywood and chicken wire, then 
pieces together the entire plane from a 
huge jigsaw puzzle of shattered pieces. 

This time, they're not following that 
course. As the pieces are recovered they 
are laid out in an empty hangar for the 
investigators to examine. The engines 
are being shipped to the Allison plant 
in Indianapolis and the instruments to 
the various manufacturers. Thev’ll be 
taken apart and studied. 
¢ Costly—The cost of all this work runs 
to several thousands of dollars a day. 
The parties who meet most of the cost— 
chiefly the airline itself, which hires a 
barge to recover wreckage from under 
water, pays divers to work beneath the 
barge, assigns scores of its staff to aid 
in recovery and investigation—aré nat- 
urally chary of mentioning any costs 
in cases where passengers have been 
killed. 

But whatever the price, the purpose 
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of these CAB investigations is _pre- 
vention, not assignment of legal blame 
in an accident. 


ll. Prevention at Work 


In the 20 years since it started its in- 
vestigations, the CAB estimates it has 
found the cause of about 90% of the 
airplane wrecks it has studied. And 
some kind of preventive action has been 
developed as a result of about 50% of 
those investigations. 

Despite all the manufacturers’ pre- 
service tests, says a CAB mtn, most 
new models have some “bugs” that 
don’t show up until the planes are in 
service. Right now, two CAB men 
from Washington are investigating the 
cause of a non-fatal “incident” in which 
one of Pan American’s Boeing-707s last 
week suddenly dived 29,000 ft. while 
flying across the Atlantic. 
¢ Lessons of DC-6—These days, many 
of the CAB’s investigations lead to 
minor—but vital—mechanical changes in 
airplanes. Here’s one example: 

Soon after the DC-6s were introduced 
in 1948, one crashed in flames over 
Bryce Canyon, Utah. The CAB men 
found ashes of magnesium in the wreck- 
age, so ordered all DC-6s to cease carry- 
ing emergency magnesium flares. 

Only a few weeks later, another DC- 
6 caught fire over New Mexico. ‘This 
one reached the ground in one piece 
and provided the CAB with the clue to 
the source of DC-6 fires. In all the 
planes, an overflow valve from the 
main fuel tank allowed excess gasoline 
to drop from beneath the fuselage. 
But in flight, the stream of excess fuel 
ran back along the underside of the 
fuselage—until it was sucked into an 
air inlet leading to the cabin heater. 
In the first accident, the gasoline fire 
that started in the heater had set off 
the emergency flares. 

Says a CAB investigator: “Some air- 
craft designers don’t seem to worry 
about where the ‘plumbing’ goes in an 
airplane.” 

e Trafic Safety—More recently, the 
CAB’s investigations have pointed to 
inadequacies of traffic control from the 


ground rather than failures in the air. 


A series of midair collisions since two 
airliners collided over the Grand Can- 
yon in July, 1956, have led to the rule 
that airliners must fly on instrament 
flight plans in the area bounded by 
New York, Chicago, and Washington. 
Despite all the instrumentation of 
today’s airplanes, the CAB finds that 
in about half the crashes it investigates, 
there’s no real preventive action to 
recommend. In all that area, the old 
mystery of “‘pilot error” remains. 
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HUGE floating hoist raises wreck of American Airlines’ Lockheed Electra from Long Island 
Sound after crash that killed 65 aboard. This is early step in recovery as .. . 





. »«-» INVESTIGATORS from Civil Aeronautics Board and from airline and airplane maker 
hunt clues to crash. Some study records of flight and weather, while others inspect the 





« «+ SHATTERED fuselage of the plane. This is rear section of plane, lying on its side 
(roof is at right); it may have been first part to hit water. 
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THE TEST Aloysius waits for signal that tells him to go to work. Electrodes strapped 
to his feet apply a shock if he makes an error. In actual space flight, he'll 
wear a nylon mesh suit with straps at ankles, chest, and temples, with arms hanging free. 


When the light goes on, Aloysius keeps the bottom white square 
REACTION in line with electronically controlled square moving above it. This 
is the kind of task that will be required of pilots monitoring their gauges in space. 
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3 | Train for Outer Space 


terson AFB, near Dayton. That train- 
ing will challenge the intelligence and 
endurance of the animals, as well as 
that of the men working with them. 
Behind the training of animals for 

space research lies the quest for solu 
tions to two basic questions: 

e Can man survive the extremes of 
environment known to exist in space? 

e Will man, after exposure to 
space conditions for a period of time, 
be able to see, hear, and respond? 
¢ Survival—On the question of survival, 
scientists give a qualified yes. Their 
answer is based on the results of tests 
subjecting animals, particularly primate 
to simulated outer space condition 
The problem of maintaining life in th« 
absence of gravity also seems to have 
been solved. Studies on the effect of 
space on man’s cardiovascular system 
the effects of radiation on living tissu 
and possible genetic aftereffects are con 
tinuing. But scientists are pretty ce! 
tain that man can survive space flights 
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if reasonable precautions are taken. 
¢ Efficiency—How efficient man will be 
in orbit or in outer space flight is an 
entirely different matter. Spaceman’s 
major task will be to monitor a number 
of dials and gauges. Whether he will 
retain the ability to perform these tasks 
in outer space is the big question, ac- 
cording to Lt. Col. H. L. Parris, head 
of Air Force human engineering re- 
search. 

This is where the monkeys come in. 
If a primate—trained to operate the 
same kind of controls—can see, compre- 
lend, and work under space flight con- 
ditions, it can be assumed that man 
ilso will have command of himself. 

Primates make ideal guinea pigs for 
space environment research. Thgir car- 
diovascular and muscular systems closely 
match those of man. They have cone 
vision like man, which permits color 
discrimination. In addition, they’re ex- 
tremely bright and can be trained for 
monitoring jobs. Dogs, on the other 
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PHYSICAL checkups are a regular 
training program. Primates, which 
ticularly susceptible to pneumonia 

frequent chest X-rays and examinat 








hand, are relatively stupid. Air Force 
psychologists are amazed by the success 
the Russians have had with dogs, but 
wonder why they bother with canines 
when they could use monkeys. 

From a weight angle, primates are 
better than a man. Both the Cebus and 
squirrel monkeys weigh slightly over 
| Ib.; the Java monkey generally runs 
about 3 lb. to 4 Ib.; and a Rhesus 
monkey tips the scales at 7 lb. and up. 
¢ Flying Blind—When the Air Force 
set out to train monkeys for unusual 
environment research work, it had little 
specific background to draw from. A 
good deal of experimenting had been 
done on such things as the work-rest 
cycle and its effect on man’s behavior. 
The Russian Pavlov and his followers 
had run extended tests on the behav- 
ior of animals. But nothing was known 
about the variables peculiar to condi- 
tions im space. 

So, the Air Force called in_psy- 
chologists to set up a series of anima! 
training programs that would help pro- 
vide answers to what happens to life 
in a space ship. The Air Force wanted 
to know, for example: 

¢ Can behavior of the simplest 
type be maintained in space? 

e Will a trained animal encounter 
functional difficulties, such as visual 
or auditory changes? 

¢ What happens to the mental 
process, and can it maintain vigilance 
for an extended period? 

e What will be the effect of re- 
peated space flights? 
¢ Tailor-Made—An example of the 
kind of experiment set up to check on 
simple behavior uses a fairly well known 
‘ technique called Operant Conditioning. 
It involves the training of a small pri- 
mate to operate a Skinner-type box. 
Che monkey is taught that if he trips 
an electronically controlled lever a 
certain number of times on light cue, 
ie will be rewarded with food. Accord- 
ing to Maj. Frederick H. Rohles, Jr., 
head of Air Force animal training, this 
type of experiment is tailor-made for 
space. It allows for a completely auto- 
matic handling of stimulus controls— 
lights, buzzers, and such—plus auto- 
matic response recording and isolation 
of the subject. 

Isolation in training is particularly 
important in the case of monkeys, 
which are naturally curious and inclined 
to harass one another. Moreover, it 
simulates the conditions that early space 
pilots will face. Alone, confined, and 
in the dark, what will an organism’s 
reaction to work be? 

In the Skinner box, food is used as 
an incentive to induce animals to work. 
But in other animal test boxes, electric 
shocks emanating from special “primate 
chairs” punish monkeys for failure to 
react to certain stimuli. (Aloysius won 
a gold star by figuring out where the 
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shock was coming from. He “un- 
grounded” by hoisting himself to his 
clbows, so the electrode had to be 
wired to his tail.) ‘To many scientists, 
the shock training is the more logical 
approach to preparing animals for outer 
space. They figure that when the earth 
drops out from under future space pi- 
lots, their reactions will be controlled 
by fear rather than by the stomach. 

¢ Picking the Team—For its research, 
the Air Force picks animals that are 
fairly mature (“you can’t teach ‘em 
young’) and of adult weight. ‘The 
weight helps in determining the ani- 
inal’s age, also allows the scientists to 
cut down on an animal’s rations (“‘make 
em hungry’) without endangering its 
health. 

Any animal—primate, dog, rat, mouse, 
even a cat or frog—arriving at Wright- 
Patterson for space work is immediately 
put in quarantine for about a.month, 
and given a complete physical check. 
‘This involves everything from X-rays 
for tuberculosis to blood tests, skin 
tests, and eye-ear-nose examinations. 
During this period the animal’s normal 
weight is carefully recorded. 

Released from quarantine, the ani- 

mal’s weight is cut to 80% of normal; 
and he is introduced to a test box. 
After he becomes familiar with his 
surroundings and begins to get hungry, 
a lever is put in the box where he 
can reach it. The first time he “acci- 
dentally” trips the lever, he is rewarded 
with a food pellet. Then the number 
of times he must press the lever to 
get food is increased. Thus the con- 
cept of working for food is gradually 
established. 
e Honor Students—The time it takes 
for this initial training depends on the 
breed and I.Q. of the particular ani- 
mal. Normally, it takes two to three 
months with mice, a month or so with 
rats, and a matter of weeks with pri- 
mates. Aloysius completed the course 
in a matter of days. 

However, not all the primates make 
it. Those monkeys that “wash out” 
either physically or mentally in early 
training are usually transferred to less 
difficult curriculums. Those that flunk 
out entirely are detailed to a zoo. 

But for those that come through 
training with flying colors, the sky’s the 
limit. So far, no Wright-Patterson 
alumnus has been given a space flight 
assignment. But “Old Reliable,” a 
nine-month-old squirrel monkey trained 
by the Navy at its Research Center at 
Bethesda, Md., and the School of Avi- 
ation Medicine & Research at Pensa- 
ccla, was shot about 290 miles into 
space from Cape Canaveral. Old Reli- 
able didn’t do anything he wasn’t 
trained to. But he survived the eight 
minutes and 20 seconds through the 
flight—then heroically went down with 
his ship while waiting rescue. 


Economic | | 


Co ss this week completed a read 
ing of the business outlook for 1959 
and bevond finding it markedly less 
rosy than the one Pres. Eisenhower and 
other Administration spokesmen have 
been picturing. 

For two weeks, the Joint Economic 
Committee heard Eisenhower’s highest 
ranking economic advisers and a parade 
of top economists from business, labor, 
and the academic world. 

There was hardly any disagreement 
with the actual figures of the Adminis 
tration’s forecast for business in 1959: 
a broad rise carrying corporation profits 
and personal incomes to historic new 
highs, and gross national product to 
something over $470-billion. 

But there was sharp disagreement 
over what a rise of this proportion im 
plies by way of future growth, inflation, 
and unemployment—the economic is 
sues most worrisome to politicians. 
¢ Broader Inquiry—Ihese same issues 
will be the focus of an even broader in 
quiry to be sponsored by the commit 
tee. Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIl.), com 
mittee chairman, and Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) have agreed 
that the committee will undertake a 
study that Johnson compares—in scope 
-to the temporary National Economic 
Committee studies of the late 1930s. 

Johnson’s original idea was to have 
the broad study look into the causes and 
cures of inflation. This will still be a 
major concern, but other subjects will 
be included. It will look into the effect 
of administered prices and the impact 
of wage increases on general price levels. 
It will take a careful look at the influ- 
ence of the defense budget on the econ- 
omy. Unemployment will be included. 
Desirable rates of growth will be ex- 
amined, and ideas developed for trying 
to achieve them. 

Johnson has agreed to supply any 
extra staff the committee needs for the 
study, which will probably continue all 
this year. A report and recommenda 
tions are likely sometime in 1960. 
¢ Argument—In the hearings that ended 
this week, Administration spokesmen 
and Democrats on the committee 
clashed repeatedly. 

To the Administration, the growth 
it predicts is adequate and as much as 
can be borne without creating new in 
flationary pressures. 

To Administration critics, a much 
sharper business upswing is required to 
meet the arriving economic challenge 
of Russia—and it will take higher fed 
eral spending to supply the spark. 

Several question, indeed, whether the 
rise foreseen for this year is robust 
enough to carry over into 1960. 

A majority of economists appearing 
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Report Draws a Storm of Protest 


@ Economists tell Congressional committee they are 
somewhat less optimistic than the Administration about how 
good the business outlook really is. 


@ They go along with the President's forecast of a 
gross national product of $470-billion-plus for 1959. 


@ But they differ sharply over what an increase of 
this proportion implies in the way of future growth, inflation, 


and unemployment. 


@ Some even question whether the predicted rise 
will have enough steam to carry over into 1960. 


before the committee rapped EFisen- 
hower for making anti-inflation policy 
the heart of his economic program. 
They argued that the country could 
stand a faster pace of expansion without 
danger of harmful price rises. 

These twin issues of inflation and 
growth will dominate the report that 
the Joint Economic Committee is now 
preparing for Congress, based on the 
hearings. In effect, it will be a Demo- 
cratic answer to the economic report 
that Eisenhower sent to Congress last 
month, It will deal with issues such as 
these: 

Is inflation actually a present danger? 
Non-government witnesses overwhelm- 
ingly said no—that prices are likely to 
be stable through 1959. Even the Ad- 
ministration’s chief defender—Treasury 
Secy. Robert B. Anderson—failed to tak« 
direct issue; and one top official—W. J. 
McNeil, Defense Dept. budget expert 
—said the most stable price level in the 
past five vears was in sight. 

Economist Walter Heller of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota put the price out- 
look this way: Due to rising produc- 
tivity, inflationary pressures resulting 
from costs are now at a low ebb, and 
the outlook for “satisfying appetites for 
higher profits and higher wages without 
higher prices” therefore seems excellent. 

The chief dissenter was Federal Re- 
serve Chmn. William McC. Martin, Jr. 
‘Inflammatory material” lies about 
everywhere in the economy, he warned; 
he argued that it could flare up in 1959 
as well as later on. 

With unemployment still at 6% of 
the labor force compared with the pre- 
recession level of 4%, should the Ad- 
ministration take direct steps to reduce 
it? A 616,000 rise in the number of job- 
less in January—announced the day the 
hearings closed—underscored this issue. 
Unemployment in January was 4.7-mil- 
lion—225,000 more than January, 1958. 
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Administration spokesmen said the rise 
was “about normal” due to the disap- 
pearance of jobs connected with Christ- 
mas. But Democrats, supported by the 
testimony of several witnesses, were 
more concerned with the probability 
that unemployment will remain above 
4% even at the end of 1959. Gerhart 
Colm, chief economist of the National 
Planning Assn., estimated that it would 
be about 5% at the rate of gain implied 
in the Administration’s forecasting. 

One highly respected panelist—econo- 
mist Wilham Fellner of Yale—defended 
the current level. He argued that if it 
is significantly reduced before the 
“monopoly power of unions and firms 
is reduced,” the country faces the pros- 
pect of either renewed inflation or direct 
price and wage controls. 

Is the Administration taking effective 
steps to increase the country’s growth 
rate? Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) 
said the President’s economic report 
implied satisfaction with a 2.5% annual 
growth rate, the average for the period 
1953-57. During this same period, he 
reminded witnesses, our allies in West- 
ern Europe were expanding at a 4.7% 
rate, and the Soviets at 8%. 

Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.) asked 
several panels whether the policies of 
the Administration seem adequate to 
get the U.S. economy moving faster. 
None of the professional economists 
would say so, and several were sharply 
critical of the Administration. 

Is the economy likely to grow as 
much in 1959 as the Administration ex- 
pects? Yes, most of the economists 
agree, though Colm developed an 
analysis that leaves some questions 
hanging. He identified the recovery 
forces of last year as being chiefly an 
inventory swing of $9.5-billion from 
liquidation to a small accumulation, a 
rise of $3.6-billion in annual rate of 
federal expenditures, and a rise of $3- 






billion annual rate in housing outla 
None of these forces will be so str 
in 1959, he testified. 

“Are you implying a leveling off 
1960?” he was asked. ““That i 
sibility,” Cohn replied. 
¢ Reuther Disagrees—The mos! 
ment doubter about the busin¢ 
look was Walter P. Reuther, presid 
of United Auto Workers. He 
Buick and Ford have already 
men in Detroit, and that emp! 
there has probably already go 
peak for the year. With idle 
in industry estimated by the Dept 
Commerce at 22%, he discount 
in plant and equipment spendin: 
major recovery force this yeat 

“A boost in consumer buying 
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is needed,” he told the committe: 

e GOP Strategy—Republican 
committee—supported by a fev 
nesses such as Ralph Robey of the N 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers and W 
ter Fackler of the U.S. Chambe 
Commerce—fought hard to counte 


the flow of critical testimon\ 

Republican strategy was to ret 
often as possible to the importa 
a balanced budget this year, an¢ 
prices over the long run. The Eisen 
hower program, they argued, is t! 
way to healthy, substantial growth. Sen 
Prescott Bush (R-Conn.), a new men 
ber of the committee, and Rep. ¢ 
ence E. Kilburn (R-N. Y.) carried th 
chief burden for the GOP. 

But they got no help from anot! 
new Republican member—Sen. Ja 
K. Javits of New York. Javits subj 
Secy. Anderson to rough handling 
budget balancing, concluding that An 
derson is “bound with steel chains t 
the concept of a balanced budget.” H 
tried in vain to get Anderson to ag 
that a small deficit next fiscal yea 


would not “wreck” the Administration 
program. 
e Partisan Rivalry—The addition of 


Javits increases the generally liberal 
tone of the 14-man committee, which | 
divided, eight Democrats and six R 

publicans. Bush, a conservative on 
monetary and fiscal matters, has longs 
been a spokesman for the Administra 
tion in Genate debates. Another new 
Republican on the committee, Sen 
John Marshall Butler (R-Md.) is from 
the extreme right. 

In recent years, the annual economic 
report by the committee has been 
watered down in an effort to achieve 
unanimity. But this year, due to dis 
pute over the business outlook and the 
generally sharpened tone of partisan 
rivalry, the report may divide along 
party lines, plus a separate statement 
by Javits. 
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Justice Bears Down on Bigness 


@ The grand jury investigation of General Motors will 
soon be joined by a probe of West Coast steel suppliers. 


@ The meaning is clear: The Administration’s anti- 
trusters are hot after “undue concentration” in autos and steel. 


@ Still in doubt is how far the Justice Dept. will go in 
pursuing the thesis that bigness per se is badness. 


Last week, the Justice Dept. decision 
to launch a grand jurv investigation of 
General Motors Corp. came to light 
(BW —Feb.7'59,p23). By now, it’s plain 
that the move could signal the begin 
ning of a drive to deconcentrate U.S 
industry. 

For years, beginning with former 
Attv. Gen. Herbert Brownell in 1954, 
the Republican Administration’s anti- 
trusters have been publicly expressing 
concern over the size and dominance 
of the big auto and steel companies 
Both industries have been under scru- 
tinv for at least four vears by the 
Justice Dept. and Congressional investi- 
gators. Recently, Victor R. Hansen, 
chief of the Antitrust Div., has stepped 
up his complaint of “undue concentra- 
tion” in autos and steel. 
¢ Two Fronts—Now comes 
aimed at both big industries. 

On autos, last wecek’s grand jury 
move climaxes a long-developing probe 
of monopoly charges against GM. No 
one outside the Justice Dept. knows 
' for certain just what it is after or how far 
it will go 

It may even be that after a sweeping 
grand jury study, no antitrust suit of 
anv kind will be filed. Even if a broad 
indictment or a major civil suit does 
result, the government could still back 
awav and not insist on a far-reaching 
breakup of GM. 

There is also some possibility that the 
threat of a long court battle is being 
used as an invitation for GM to spin 
off some of its divisions voluntarily, 
without waiting for a court order. In- 
deed, usually knowledgeable manage- 
ment men in Detroit, on the fringes of 
the auto industrv, insist that somewhere 
in General Motors—most probablv under 
Chmn. Frederic G. Donner’s direct 
supervision—a variety of plans is being 
prepared to meet objections to the 
corporation’s size. It wouldn't be en- 
tirely without precedent for GM to di- 
vest itself of some of its businesses; after 
the war, it sold out large stock interests 
in both North American Aviation and 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Actually, what to do about GM’s 
size is only part of Donner’s anti- 
trust problem. Coming up is the court- 


action 
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ordered divorce of GM and du Pont, 
whose 23% is the largest single block 
of GM stock under one ownership. 
(hat means du Pont people will no 
longer be on the board of directors. 

On steel, the Justice Dept. will begin 
a grand jury investigation in San Fran- 
cisco within a week or two on alleged 
price fixing by West Coast steel suppli- 
ers. One reason behind the action is 
the filing of private antitrust suits by 
several independent West Coast steel 
fabricators, charging U.S. Steel Corp.. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., and Kaiser Steel 
Corp. with illegal discrimination in the 
sale of heavy plates, wide plates, and 
structural shapes. 

So far, the trustbusters have given 
no hint that the San Francisco grand 
jury might be the kickoff to a suit 
aimed at breaking up U.S. Steel or to 
a broad steel industrv probe. But once 
a grand jurv is convened, one investiga- 
tion can lead to others. And it may be 
that the real issue in the San Francisco 
study is whether the two big suppliers- 
U.S. Steel and Bethlehem—are using 
their position as primary suppliers to 
squeeze independent fabricators, with 
whom, both compete 


|. The Jury’s Assignment 


But as for General Motors, there’s 
little doubt as to what the grand jury 
will be asked to consider. If this probe 
is to be as sweeping as Hansen intends, 
the thread running through all the 
evidence will be the thesis that GM 
is just too big and should be prose- 
cuted as an illegal monopoly. Justice, 
in effect, is close to saving that sheer 
power alone—without other misdeeds— 
is a violation of antitrust law 

That approach will take the grand 
jurv into examination of these things 

GM's size. Any monopoly charges 
must rest on the existence of power 
over price and power to exclude 
competitors. The antitrusters will 
cite: 

eGM’s annual income in the 
neighborhood of $10-billion since 1955 
and its after-tax profit of $800-million 
or more for five vearts 

e Its sales of 45% or more of 


new cars every year for the past five 
vears. 

e Its current share of about 50% 
of car sales and 40% of truck sales 

GM's diversification. According to 
some estimates, 35% of GM’s sales 
are of products other than cars and 
trucks, though GM officials say 10% to 
15%. However, there’s no doubt GM 
is important in many other fields: 

e Up to 1956, GM had built 
65% of all diesel locomotives in use 
on U.S. railroads. 

e It manufactures 
80% of all buses. 

e Its parts divisions have about 
23% of the auto equipment replace- 
ment market. 

e It is an important maker of 
household appliances. 

e Its finance subsidiarv—General 
Motors Acceptance Corp.—is by far the 
largest, with about 30% of all the 
auto financing done by finance com- 
panies (but finance companies account 
for something less than 50% of all 
auto financing). 

GM has never made public any in- 
formation on the relations among all 
its manufacturing divisions. Un- 
doubtedly, the government hopes to 
get at some of these financial records 
and look for evidence that GM_ has 
been squeezing or suppressing its 
weaker competitors—by operating some 
divisions at a loss, for example. 

GM's buying power. Because of its 
size and multiple activities, GM _ has 
a tremendous lever over suppliers. Loans 
to suppliers of steel will be examined; 
so will buving of materials. The object 
will be to see if GM has used its 
wealth to secure a favored supply posi- 
tion—and whether GM has been able 
to coerce suppliers into granting price 
concessions in order to hang on to 
the GM market. 

GM’s power over price. Though here 
GM's power is not so clear as in its 
share of production, prices will get a 
going-over. For instance, evidence may 
be presented to show Ford and Chrys- 
ler following GM's price lead. A pri- 
marv claim could be that this kind 
of price leadership, plus GM’s policy of 
setting its prices in such a way 
as to vield a predetermined rate of 
return (15% to 20% on investment), 
shows GM _ has power to control 
prices. 


ll. Why the Grand Jury? 


Why present such a question to a 
grand jury? Since the Justice Dept. 
really seems to want civil relief—such as 
a breakup order—why go after a criminal 


more than 
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Two of the special control 
panels for the National 
Automatic Tool Co.'s auto- 
matic tr onsia machine. 


All control units used in these panels are 
standard Allen-Bradley catalog items 


Nationa! 


Automatic 
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Selects... 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
Quality Motor Control! 


To realize economic benefits from huge, automatic 
production machines, you must equip them with 
controls that insure continuous, high-speed opera- 
tion. A-B motor control isa “natural” in such service. 
Allen-Bradley control can provide such needed reli- 
ability because of its simple operating mechanism. 
This solenoid design—with only oNE moving part— 
is your assurance of millions of trouble free opera- 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


tions. There are no bearings to corrode and stick . . 

no flexible jumpers to break. Furthermore, the dou 
ble break, silver alloy contacts remain in perfect 
operating condition until completely worn away... 
regular contact inspection is a thing of the past. 

Specify Allen-Bradley quality motor control—and 
give your customers the high-efficiency operation 
which they expect from your production machines. 


* In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





Another automatic production machine “goes Allen-Bradley” 














indictment, which involves only a fine 
as punishment? 

The simple answer is that the grand 
jury is primarily a means of investiga- 
tion. Every violation of the Sherman 
Act can be prosecuted by both civil and 
criminal cases. But a civil case often 
can hardly be prepared unless the 
company cooperates by giving the gov- 
ernment access to its files. If it denies 
access, the government has the choice 
of going ahead with only part of the 
evidence or asking for a grand jury in- 
vestigation to compel production of 
documents. 
¢ Critics’ Turnabout—The Republican 
Administration has criticized use of 
grand juries in the past when the anti- 
trust agency—under the Democrats— 
had no real intention of seeking a crimi- 
nal indictment but merely used the 
jury to collect evidence for a civil suit. 
As a zesult, the Republicans have mostly 
used grand juries only when they felt 
sure of proving such clear-cut violations 
as illegal price-fixing. 

But the GOP antitrusters have had 
the same troubles gathering evidence as 
their Democratic predecessors did. 
Though the decision to start a grand 
jury probe implies the government ex- 
pects to obtain a criminal indictment— 
as well as following up with a civil suit— 
the difficulty of getting at GM records 
was probably influential, too. 

As one antitruster put it recently: 
“General Motors won’t give us the time 
of day without a grand jury.” 


lll. How the Jury Works 


The Justice Dept. initiates all anti- 
trust grand jury investigations. After 
the Antitrust Div. decides it’s necessary 
te obtain a criminal charge or to use 
the subpoena power available through a 
grand jury, the Attorney General must 
authorize going ahead. In GM’s case, 
Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers undoubt- 
edly cleared the request for a grand 
jury with Pres, Eisenhower. 

In the next step, a Justice Dept. at- 
torney appears before a federal district 
judge, submits his authority from the 
Attorney General, and asks that a grand 
jury be made available. (Unlike the 
practice in other cases, such letters of 
authority presented by the Antitrust 
Div. are kept confidential by the court 
as too “closely related to the actual 
grand jury proceedings” to appear on 
a public docket.) In a district such as 
New York, where grand juries are 
always sitting, the judge can approve 
the request and immediately authorize 
the clerk of the court to sign a sub- 
poena demanding the production of 
specific documents before an unspecified 
grand jury at a specific date. 

* Under Wraps—The secrecy imposed 
on all grand jury matters by the laws 
and the courts now blankets the GM 
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investigation. But it would be in accord 
with common practice in antitrust 
cases if the subpoena issued last week 
was the first real step in the jury study. 
There need not have been a particular 
grand jury assigned beforehand. 

If any testimony has yet been pre- 
sented to a specific grand jury, it was 
probably only “window dressing’’—in- 
troductory remarks by Justice Dept. 
attorneys. Says one expert: “There 
can’t be any real testimony until they 
[the government] have gotten into 
GM's files.” 
¢ Deadline—No copies of the subpoena 
are available for inspection. Reportedly 
it is 15 pages long and sets Apr. 14 as 
the date for return of a wide variety of 
GM documents, most dating to 1946 
but some as far back as to 1929. 

If a particular grand jury has not al- 
ready been selected for the GM case, 
one will be before the Apr. 14 deadline. 
Actually, the deadline probably will be 
extended if GM says it needs more 
time. 
¢ Drawing Names—The life of a grand 
jury is 18 months. If it has not returned 
an indictment or completed its investi- 
gation within that time, it goes out of 
existence and a new grand jury takes 
over. Jurors are selected by lot. In New 
York, the names of 2,500 active jurors— 
any citizen between age 21 and 70 who 
has not served on a jury in the last two 
years—are kept on file. Every month, 
600 of the names are placed in a wheel, 
and 75 names are drawn. These per- 
sons are summoned to court, and a 
judge excuses those who, for one reason 
or another, cannot serve. The names of 
the rest again go into the wheel, and 
the clerk selects 23 to be sworn in. 

In New York, grand juries are com- 
posed, by and large, of businessmen. 
Since grand jury pay is only $7 a day, 
plus 10¢ a mile for transportation, wage 
earners are generally excused to avoid 
economic hardship. But many business- 
men, once qualified as jurors, prefer to 
sit as grand jurors rather than trial 
jurors. The reason is that, although a 
grand jury may sit for 18 months, it 
does so for only two hours a day. A trial 
jury is tied up all day for as much as 
two weeks at a time. 

e Wide Powers—Grand juries have 
broad powers. They can request any 
documents and witnesses they consider 
necessary to an investigation. But it’s 
up to a judge to rule on any objection 
to testifying or submitting documents 
to a grand jury, and government attgr- 
neys—particularly in the complex anti- 
trust field—usually lead the grand jury. 

But a grand jury decides whether to 
indict or not. The prosecutors cannot 
force it to return an indictment, though 
they can strongly suggest it. There have 
been instances of so-called “runaway” 
juries that turned an investigation in a 
different direction than the govern- 


ment intended or returned an unex- 
pected indictment. It is generally spec- 
ulated, for example, that last May’s in- 
dictment of 29 oil companies on charges 
of price fixing came from a runaway 
jury. 

A grand jury may also recommend 
civil prosecution, even though it decides 
against an indictment. Thus, the anti- 
trust suit that resulted in court orders 
to split up the International Boxing 
Club was brought by the government 
on the recommendation of a grand 
jury. It had investigated the IBC with- 
out indicting anyone. 


IV. What to Do With GM 


Assuming the government wants and 
gets a monopoly conviction against 
GM, what then? What sort of relief 
will be necessary, economically feasible, 
and acceptable to the courts? 

The government might win a big 
monopoly case against GM and then 
fall on its face in asking dissolution or 
divestiture. There have been few real 
splitups under the antitrust laws since 
the Standard Oil dissolution in 1911 
and the divorce of theater ownership 
from movie production in 1948. 

According to some antitrusters, any 
effective relief has to deal with the auto 
business. But how? Is Ford, with 
about 28% of the car market, the mini- 
mum size to which GM should be re- 
duced? It might not be enough even 
to split GM into five separate auto 
companies. Some antitrusters say per- 
haps the Chevrolet Div., which once 
had almost 30% of the total market, 
“es to be cut in two itself. 
¢ Uncertainties—The fact is that the 
trustbusters just don’t know what they 
would do. They recognize the tremen- 
dous problems. Could Cadillac, for in- 
stance, a high-priced, small-volume prod- 
uct, survive as a separate company? 

Depending on what their point of 
attack may be, the antitrusters perhaps 
could find ammunition in_ recent 
speeches by American Motors Pres. 
George Romney. According to Rom- 
ney, in recent years “competitors have 
existed only because of the pursuance by 
General Motors of policies that per- 
mitted them to exist.’” He has also made 
it very clear that he was talking about 
GM in testimony before Congress and 
in speeches when he said that anything 
interfering with the natural birth and 
death of companies stultifies capitalism. 
Romney’s proposed solution is federal 
legislation to encourage GM to split up 
into several companies as a reward for 
success. The aim of the antitrusters 
is only different in degree: They appar- 
ently just want GM split up. 

Thus, despite the value of GM’s 
products and payrolls, the biggest result 
of its growth has been a persistent and 
increasing demand to break it up. 
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LAUNCHING AT SEA. Unarmed as it roars skyward, the 
Terrier guided missile is armed in the air by action 
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of “heavy metal” counterweights. Most “heavy metals” 
contain 6-7 % Nickel. Official U. S. Navy photograph 


How the Terrier “unmuzzles” itself 


The Navy’s Terrier guided missile is 
“muzzled” as it streaks from its 
launching vessel into the sky. A 
safety mechanism keeps the missile 
from exploding prematurely even un- 
der severe shock conditions. 


Cocking action is automatic. At a 
minimum safe distance from the 
deck, the force of acceleration de- 
presses spring-loaded weights. Their 
movement cocks the missile. 


The weights are made of Fansteel 
77* metal, one of a group of high- 
density tungsten alloys containing 
Nickel and copper which are de- 
scribed by the simple but expressive 
term, heavy metal. 


Heavy metal packs a lot of weight 
into a little space. It weighs half 
again as much as lead, yet is strong- 
er than structural steel. 


Tungsten is heavy by itself, of 
course, but is relatively difficult to 
shape. By combining it with Nickel 
by powder metallurgy, the Nickel 
and tungsten powders can be formed 
into shapes that require very little 
further finishing. 


Many other uses. In addition to the 
partnership of weight and worka- 
bility, heavy metal offers another 
desirable combination: good corro- 
sion resistance and moderate cost. 
This foursome is responsible for 


bringing heavy metal more and m 
jobs daily — jobs ranging from elk 
trical and electronic parts to radi: 
tion shielding and vibration damping 
Do you have a metal problem weigh 
ing you down? Perhaps one that i 
volves corrosion... high or low tem 
peratures ...stress... fatigue.. 
or other troublesome service cond 
tions? Talk it over with us. Nicke 
alloys offer many unusual properties 
and ‘can very likely prove useful ji 
lightening your burden. 


*Registered trademark of Fansteel Metallur 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street gen, New York 5, N.Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 














In Business 


Drug Expert Foresees Quadrupled Sales 
In Wake of Major Medical Breakthroughs 


Heartening prospects for major medical breakthroughs 
provide the statistical pilings on which a drug industry 
executive has built the prediction that sales of prescrip- 
tion drugs will be four times greater by 1975, and will 
pass $2-billion next year. 

The prophet is George B. Stone, manager of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.'s J. B. Roerig division. Stone took a leave 
of absence to make his study, working at MIT. Here 
are the breakthroughs he expects to bolster sales: 

¢ A major gain in cancer treatment by 1965. 

¢ A drug or series of drugs for heart disease by 1962. 
By the year 2000, the cardiac death rate of 5.03 per 
1,000 will be cut in half. 

¢ Major new drugs for treating mental disease 
1962. 

¢ An effective vaccine for the common cold by 1962 
at the latest. Three shots at the start and an annual 
booster should do the trick. 


by 


Turbine Contract to British Company 


Upsets U.S. Electrical Manufacturers 


U.S. makers of heavy electrical equipment were pro- 
testing violently this week after the ‘Tennessee Valley 
Authority awarded the contract for a 500,000-kw. steam 
turbine-generator to Britain’s C. A. Parsons & Co. Par- 
- son’s bid of $12-million was $5.5-million lower than the 
lowest U.S. bid. 

General Electric, one of the also-rans, called the award 
a “dangerous precedent,” and cited national security in 
a plea to the government to make its agencies do the 
buying of such equipment at home. GE. based its argu- 
ment on the ground that foreign companies cannot repair 
and maintain equipment adequately in times of war or 
national emergency. Some U.S. companies contend that 
they cannot compete with foreign makers on a purely 
price basis, because of wage differentials. 


American Motors Toys With Idea 
Of a Rambler With Electric Motor 


American Motors Co. is the latest to get interested 
in the revival of the electric automobile. AMC is ex- 
perimenting—no more than that—with Cleveland Vehicle 
Co. on putting an electric motor and batteries into a 
Rambler. CVC also has a glass fiber electric truck well 
along the development line. 

Meanwhile, Stinson Aircraft Co., whose Charles Town- 
About is the only electric auto anywhere near produc- 
tion (BW —Jan.31’59,p34), plans to turn out its first 20 
cars in March and April, with capacity eventually rising 


36 


to 100 cars a month and 500 produced this year. Stinson 
is concentrating its sales approach entirely on electric 
utilities, offering them the ‘Town-About at an introduc- 
tory price of $2,325, instead of the regular retail $2,895. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co. and Atlantic City Elec- 
tric Co. have not ordered 500 Town-Abouts apiece, as 
erroneously reported in Business WEEK. The Atlantic 
City utility will take two cars for testing, while the San 
Diego has not yet ordered any. Stinson reports that about 
75 different utilities have signed ‘up for the first 100 


models. 
¢ °° 


Prospecting Clause Costs Union Pacific 


Mineral Rights on Some Colorado Land 


The Union Pacific RR has lost its fight to keep the 
nrineral rights on some parcels of land it sold long ago 
to settlers in northeastern Colorado. The railroad will 
not appeal the state supreme court’s reaffirmation of a 
ruling that it had lost the rights years ago (BW—Nov.8 
"58,p 36). 

Between 1895 and 1900, when the UP was selling off 
some of its land grants to settlers it reserved in a few 
of the deeds the right to prospect for minerals as well 
as to mine and remove them if found. Now, the court 
holds that all the rights have lapsed because UP failed 
to prospect within 18 years. The ruling does not affect 
the majority of buyers, whose deeds did not include the 
prospecting clause. In any event, only a small part of 
UP’s oil and gas revenues comes from lands it sold. 


New Missile Fuel Venture Joins 


Hercules Powder, Stauffer Chemical 


One of the current prime candidates for missile fuel 
honors will get into large-scale commercial production 
for the first time in the U.S. when Hercules Powder Co. 
and Stauffer Chemical Co. join forces to make alumi- 
num trialkyls and other aluminum alkyl combinations. 
Last week’s announcement of plans for a joint sub 
sidiary included everything but a company name and 
plant site. 

The product is used as a major ingredient in many 
liquid and solid ram-jet fuels, and as a flame sustainer 
in high-altitude, turbojet fuels. Initial capacity will be 
in excess of 1-million Ib. of aluminum trialkyls (now sell- 
ing at $1 to $2 per Ib.) per year. The new company will 
also make a bid for big potential markets in plastics, 
rubber, and chemical processing 


Pittsburgh and Sharon Steel End Talks 


Negotiations broke down this week for a merger of 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. and Sharon Steel Corp. (BW —Jan. 
31°59,p26). Announcement of the termination gave no 
reason except that it was unlikely that a satisfactory basis 
for the move could be found. 

Pittsburgh and Sharon were close to a merger a decade 
ago, and for years were headed by the same president, 
former Chmn. Henry Roemer, of Sharon. 
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Early completion means money saved, more money earned 


by getting on the line ahead of schedule. This is a big reason why 


Brown & Root clients come back again and again, through the years. 


BROWN & ROOT,INC. 
Engineers and Constructors 


Post Office Box 3, Houston 1, Texas 


Brown & Root, S. A., Panama City, Panama Brown & Root Construcciones, S. A., Caracas, Venezuela 
No. 1 Wall Street, New York 5, New York Brown & Root de Mexico, S. A. de C. V., Mexico City, Mexico 
P. O. Box 4140, South Station, Edmonton, Alberta Brown & Root, LTDA., Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil! 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. CABLE ADDRESS—BROWNBILT 
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To help give you MORE than a motor 


How Century Electric ships motors 
to save you handling costs 


Receiving motor shipments in the easiest form for 
production line use can cut handling costs. If your 
operation works best with each motor shipped indi- 
vidually, Century Electric will send them that way. 
But, if you need motors in large lots, pallet shipments 
may help you. Here’s how Century Electric motor 
pallet packing saves you money, time and handling. 


Faster handling — Pallet shipments can be quick- 
ly unloaded—one man with a fork lift truck can 
unload a freight car in an hour. Unit loads can be 
retained in one form right up to the assembly line. 
Up to 80 small motors can be shipped in one pallet. 


Simpler warehousing — Pallets are easy to stack, 
handle and count in a warehouse. It’s simple to check 
inventory and plan for floor load and warehouse 
capacity. 


Improves production—One tray of motors can 
be used at a time. Motors can be moved right to 


point of use and production workers don’t have to 
lose valuable time handling materials. Disposable 
cartons are easily cleared away to make room for 
more materials. 


Greater safety—Fewer injuries to workers and 
less damage to materials have resulted from the use 
of Century Electric pallet shipments. Production 
bottlenecks are minimized by the efficient flow of 
materials. 


So whatever your shipping needs, Century Electric 
can supply the answer. This is just one more reason 
why you get more than a motor with Century 
Electric. For more information, contact your local 
Century Electric Sales Office or Authorized Dis- 
tributor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 











WASHINGTON 


BUREAU 


FEB. 14, 1959 


SERVICE 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


How hard will Pres. Eisenhower fight for his balanced budget? 


This is the question nearly everyone in Washington is asking these 
days. Members of the President’s own party would like to know the answer. 
So would the Democrats, who are pushing big spending programs in Con- 
gress. Businessmen bring it up. So do housewives, who do the family 
buying. 


There’s no pat answer. But current developments may give clues. 










Start at the beginning. In his budget message Jan. 19, Eisenhower 
made it clear that he would fight to avoid another deficit on the grounds 
that a deficit would further cheapen the dollar. 


Eisenhower’s stand is tough. Subsequent press conferences have 
indicated that Eisenhower would veto “spendthrift” money bills passed 
by the Democratic Congress. 


Still, there’s doubt on how far Eisenhower will go. 


Note the President’s sessions with Democratic leaders—visits to the 
White House by House Speaker Rayburn and Senate Leader Johnson, all 
unannounced. 


Some trimming of Democratic plans came later—on housing and money 
for airports. The surface implication was that some deals had been made 
with the idea of avoiding a White House-Congress showdown. 


An unbalanced budget will be the result if the President does take these 
Democratic compromises. After all, Eisenhower’s budget surplus, as stated 
in January, is only $100-million. 


Administration conservatives insist the fight is still on. They don’t 
believe that Eisenhower will accept the cut-down Democratic boosts in his 
programs. They point out that the Rayburn-Johnson-Eisenhower talks took 
place before the Treasury had trouble with its latest refunding program 
(page 135). They point out that Treasury Secy. Anderson, one of Eisen- 
hower’s closest Cabinet members, reads these results as a warning that 
the government must maintain a budget balance in order to build confidence 
in the money market. Anderson’s associates insist that he will recommend 
vetoes of Democratic spending plans. 


Now, look at the politics of the situation. 


Rayburn and Johnson gain an advantage, regardless of what Eisenhower 
does. They will play it for all it’s worth. 


Here’s the point: They have demonstrated a willingness to compromise. 
If Eisenhower should decide to stand pat, they will then picture his vetoes 
as unyielding on popular issues—airports and housing, aid for depressed 
areas, farm benefits, etc. If Eisenhower does go along and sign the reduced 
spending bills, and inflation develops later, then Eisenhower can’t put the 
blame on the Democrats alone. He will have accepted Congress’ plans. 


Many Republicans are worried. The weight of Cabinet advice to Eisen- 
hower will be to make it a last ditch fight. But they aren’t certain that the 
President will be willing to go through with it. One well-placed Adminis- 
tration man puts it this way: The President, in his own philosophy, sees 
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Congress as the voice of the people and is reluctant to resist it. In the past, 
he has taken some tough stands, but pitched his arm out in the bull pen, not 
in the game. 

— 


Big-spending Democrats talk of possible savings later—budget cuts 
that will leave Eisenhower with a balance. 


The economy talk is pointed at foreign aid. Eisenhower backs some 
$3.8-billion for U.S. support abroad. 


The Democrats threaten this. They’re making noises about cutting 
foreign aid to make up spending on domestic programs. Actually, there 
is not much danger of this. The threat probably is only a dodge, designed 
to persuade Eisenhower to be more liberal on home programs in order to 
get his foreign policies O.K.’d. 


Prospects for school construction aid are dim. 


Northern Democrats want a huge direct aid program——$11-billion, over 
the next four years. But Rayburn and Johnson won’t go along with this. 
It’s just too big. Then, there’s the integration issue. 


Eisenhower’s program of federal loans and guarantees has no chance. 
Most school aid backers have no liking at all for the Eisenhower idea of 
using federal credit to encourage local financing of school construction. 


Odds are against any legislation at this time. Senate Leader Johnson 
may yet come up with a compromise, but it’s doubtful. 


Notes reflecting the Administration’s troubles in Congress. Officials 
are given a bad time when they testify at hearings: 


Budget Director Stans took a personal hazing. One Democrat called 
him a “mere bookkeeper,” told him he’s always wrong. 


Agriculture Secy. Benson, arguing for his farm bill, was bluntly told 
that Congress “will give you any authority except what you want.” 


Labor Secy. Mitchell and his lawyers were tripped up by Sen. John F. 
Kennedy on details of Mitchell’s own labor reform bill. 


Defense Secy. McElroy spent 38 hours in the past month before seven 
different Congressional committees. He isn’t through yet. 


GOP discipline in Congress is lax. Six Republican senators—about 20% 
of the party’s strength—bolted to the Democratic majority on a key housing 
vote to cut urban renewal funds. California’s Sen. Kuchel, the party whip, 
publicly denounces the Administration’s partnership policy for power 
development. Sen. Cooper of Kentucky agrees to sponsor the Administra- 
tion school construction bill, but makes it clear at the same time he doesn’t 
think much of it. 


Watch for Democratic politics to get real rough. 


The reason is that the party is becoming more and more confident that 
it can win back the White House in 1960 and thus make its control of 
Washington 100%—the Congress and the Presidency. The factions will 
be playing for keeps from now on. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 14, 1959, issuo—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Puts the finishing touch on °59 cars 


Enjay Methyl Ethyl Ketone is a vital solvent used in the production of acrylic lacquers 
that are found on many of today’s new cars. Water and dirt slide off their remarkable 


jewel-smooth surfaces—so lustrous and durable they last three times longer than con- 

ventional finishes. Enjay Petrochemicals are constantly at work helping to improve 

existing products and make new products better. Our technical staff is available to 

help improve your products through the use of petrochemicals. For information and 

assistance, nine conveniently located offices stand ready to serve you. PETROCHEMICALS 
EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st St., New York 19, N.Y., Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa 
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Shifts in Liquor Consumption by Types 


Percent of Total Liquor ( 


1958 Gain 


The story that the tables above tell 
about the liquor industry last year is 
a more cheerful one than most industry 
executives would have anticipated 12 
months ago. 

After a poor first quarter in 1958, 
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by Top Whiskey Brands in 1958 


DISTILLER TYPE 

housanas}) 

Seagram Blend 

Walker Blend 

National Bond & Straight 

Seagram Blend 

Schenley Blend 

Seagram Canadian 

Walker Canadian 

Walker Blend 

Beam Straight 

Brown-Forman Straight 

Schenley Straight 

Fleischmann Blend 

National Blend & Straight 

National Bond & Straight 

Seagram Blend* 

National Blend & Straight 

Seagram Blend 

Seagram Blend 

Fleischmann Scotch 

National Bond & Straight 

Schenley Straight 

Publicker Bond & Straight 

Schenley Straight 

Schenley Bond 

National Blend & Straight 





Sduced late in year. 





1957 1949 
34.6% 66.2% 


24.5 8.7 
5.7 5.4 
7.0 4.4 
49 2.7 
0.3 0.4 

77.0 87.8 
9.3 7.1 
6.2 0.0 
3.4 2.2 
2.3 1.3 
1.4 1.3 
0.4 0.3 

23.0 12.2 


How Top Gin & Vodka Brands 


Lined Up in 1958 





DISTILLER 


National 
Renfield 


Fleischmann 
Seagram 
Walker 


Heublein 


Raises Liquor's Hopes 


the industry gained momentum and 
came through the recession year 
in fairly healthy form. The year wound 
up with an estimated apparent con- 
sumption of 214-million gal.—putting 
it a notch ahead of 1957's: 212-million 


gal. This creditable showing in a reces- 
sion year put industry members in a 
more optimistic frame of mind, and 


they have set their 1959 targets higher. 
With recovery making itself felt, the 
industry generally agrees on a forecast 
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... With minimum 


capital outlay 


Keeping pace with progress is a great 
and costly challenge. The modern 
concept of leasing, pioneered by 
USL, provides a sensible answer. 


Leasing has proved to be the most 
acceptable method of obtaining the use 
of equipment with minimum drain 
on capital. It makes sense, because 
profits are earned through the use— 
not the ownership—of assets. 


WRITE FOR NEW “LEAS- 

ING” BROCHURE, a 
concise description of 
leasing ind its advantages. 


UNITED STATES 
LEASING 
CORPORATION 


Dept. S-31, 130 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calif., EXbrook 7-1787 


Offices and Representatives in All 
Principal Cities 
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cf around 220-million gal. for this 
year, with some lifting that figure a 
bit upward. Pres. George Garvin Brown 
of Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., for 
instance, foresees consumption this year 
at 222-million gal. If the industry hits 
this level, 1959 will be second only to 
1946’s 231-million gal. record. 

e Upsets and Gains—The mood of 
moderate cheer that ended 1958 was 
not evenly distributed through the in- 
dustry, however. The year brought up- 
sets in some of the trends of consumer 
demand that have been developing since 
the war, and strengthened others. 
BUSINESS WEEK’s annual survey of the 
industry turns up these major points: 

Last year reversed the long-term gain 
in market share of liquors other than 
whiskey, especially gin and vodka. The 
non-whiskey category slipped back 
slightly—from 23% of total domestic 
spirits consumption in 1957 to 22.5% 
last year. Though the jolt was only a 
slight one, the decrease contrasts sharply 
with the steady advance of these prod- 
ucts that had almost doubled the 12.2% 
market share they held in 1949. 

Among whiskeys, the postwar trend 
away from blends (whiskeys blended 
with neutral spirits) to straight whiskeys 
slowed down. Blends were still on the 
losing side of the argument, but their 
showing was unexpectedly strong in 
comparison with recent years. Blends 
were down 1% in market share—from 
34.6% of all liquor consumed in 1957 
to 33.6% last year. But this was only 
a slight slip compared to their 4% loss 
in market share during 1957. Straights 
rose only 1% in market share in 1958, 
a smaller gain than in recent years. 

Straights, including bonded straights, 
now hold almost half the whiskey mar- 
ket—about 48.5%. The industry gen- 
erally expects straights and bonds to 
pass the halfway mark this year by 
capturing a little better than 50% of 
the whiskey market. 

Sales of the leading 25 brands held 
up well, with no startling changes in 
competitive position (top table, page 
42). Seagram’s 7 Crown held its usual 
over-all lead by a wide margin, and Old 
Crow continued as the nation’s leading 
straight whiskey. 

While major companies’ brands 
walked away with the bulk of industry 
sales, independent distillers’ brands per- 
formed well—notably, among the top 25 
brands, Jim Beam and Fleischmann’s 
Preferred. Among imports, Seagram’s 
VO and Canadian Club virtually 
divided Canadian whiskey sales between 
them, while Black & White and Bal- 
lantine led Scotch whisky brands. 


|. New Industry Moves 


The year 1958 ended on a somewhat 
sentimental note, with the Dec. 5 anni- 
versary of the repeal of the prohibition 


amendment (BW —Oct.18'58,p44). But 
sentiment had little time to flourish 
as the industry, moving with new op- 
timism into the new year, stepped up 
competition to win a bigger slice of 
the prospective increased sales. 

This hotter competition is showing 
up particularly in the battle of straights 
vs. blends, as more straight brands get 
into the fray to fight for a share of 
the growing. straight whiskey market, 
and straights invade traditional blended 
whiskey strongholds. 
¢ More Straights—If powerful Joseph 
E:. Seagram & Sons, Inc., the country’s 
largest distiller, throws its massive sup- 
port behind a whole new line of 
straights, this competition will fire up 
strongly. 

Seagram, which long stuck to blends, 
has moved into the straight market, and 
is considering bringing out several new 
brands this year, perhaps one called Old 
Lewis Hunter. Seagram’s first straight, 
Four Roses Antique, went on the mar- 
ket last year, and is already sold in 
30 markets; the company will complete 
national distribution this fall. 

Seagram has also negotiated in an 
effort to buy James B. Beam Distilling 
Co., with an _ established line of 
straights, but so far there has been no 
meeting of minds. 
¢ New Markets—One scene of battle in 
1959 will be the Eastern markets. Al- 
ready, distillers are mounting new as- 
saults to push their brands of straights 
in these markets, which offer the richest 
potential for sales growth. Straights are 
fully accepted in the South and Mid- 
west, but blended whiskey predominates 
in important markets such as New 
York. Encouraged by appreciable gains 
achieved in the East by some straights— 
for example, Barton Distilling Co.'s 
success with Kentucky Gentleman in 
Washington, D. C.—distillers feel the 
time is now ripe for a big push forward. 

This week, National Distillers an- 
nounced a drive to sell its straight Ken- 
tucky bourbons in the New York areas 
and other markets. Through the rest of 
the year, an extensive ad campaign will 
pound home to Easterners the notion 
that bourbon is a distinctly different 
type of whiskey. At the same time, Na- 
tional will heavily plug its own brands, 
such as Old Crow, Old Taylor, Old 
Grand-Dad, and Bellow Club. 

While National builds up the bour- 
bon image around its own products, the 
Bourbon Institute, founded last fall by 
Schenley, is avoiding specific brand pro- 
motion and is plugging bourbon as a 
whiskey with its own identity, like 
Canadian whiskey and Scotch. So 
far, the Bourbon Institute has created 
little stir among consumers. But it 
has an ad in this week’s Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, with another to follow 
shortly, and it plans a heavy campaign 
around what its researchers say will be 
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IS YOUR SHIPPING ROOM PART OF THE PLAN 


An often neglected area of possible cost-reduc- 
tion is packaging for shipment. Many leading 
organizations are finding that one small change 
in the shipping room can result not only in a faster 
operation at lower cost, but also in improved per- 
sonnel relations. 

Hudson manufactures three gummed sealing 
tapes. Each is designed to meet a specific need in 
your individual packaging requirements. BLUE 
RIBBON, the tape with extra heavy adhesive, 
gives a lightning-fast seal ... turns out more fin- 
ished packages per man-hour. ORANGE CORE, 
the world’s largest seller, sets the standard for 
safe, economical closures. Both brands have 
RENACEL, Hudson’s exclusive coldproof, odor- 
less adhesive. Seals fast at any temperature. Keeps 
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air and hands free of odor—a boon to packaging 
personnel. FASTWELD, multi-directional, Fiber- 
glas-reinforced tape, offers massive strength for 
2-strip production-line sealing. Approved for all 
freight classifications. 

Hudson Tapes save manpower, time, temper 
and give your shipments greater protection. Call 
your Hudson career man distributor, or write 
direct for informative literature. Address Dept. 
B-7, HUDSON PULP & Paper Corp., 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


HUDSON gi 


industrial Products Division 
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BLUE RIBBON TAPE * ORANGE CORE TAPE » FASTWELD REINFORCED TAPE * MAN O’WAR KRAFT * BAGS & SACKS * CUPS & CONTAINERS 
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Am I the mimeo line ? 
Am I the mimeo line °? 
Am I the mimeo line ° 


Which line WAS mimeographed? 


If you choose the bottom line, you're right. But the top line was mimeo- 
graphed too! Same typewriter, same stencils, same paper . . . just different 
mimeographs. Compare with the typewritten center line. 


TWIN CYLINDER MAGIC How do you turn out copies that look like 
original typing? Twin cylinder magic! Like a printing press, BDC REX 
ROTARY M-4 uses printer’s paste ink continuously and evenly distributed 
on twin cylinders and silk screen. Result: copies as sharp as the original . . . 
plus clean hands and clothes because paste ink can never leak. 


HALF THE COST Familiar with old fashion mimeos? A perforated drum 
and watery, leaky ink seeping through the ink pad. Result: Fuzzy, in- 
distinct copies you recognize at a glance as ordinary liquid-ink mimeograph 
work. And you put up with clogged drums, caked pads, ink smears on 
hands, clothes and paper. The all electric, automatic M-4 can never leak 
or cake, has no drum or pad .. . sells for far less than ordinary electric 
mimeographs. 


ELECTRIC, COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC From ever-sealed ink car- 
tridge and automatic cut-off counter, to accurate registration ... in 
fact so many completely automatic, built-in features, that you become a 
skilled M-4 operator after 30 minutes instruction. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF Office forms, sales letters, bulletins, catalog sheets 
... practically any graphic material— including photos— in black or in colors. 


*® 
@ 


a ) 


Dept. 10, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. } 


Send more facts and portfolio of samples on the 
new BDC REX ROTARY M-4. 
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bourbon’s 170th birthday in March. 

Though set up as an industry organi- 
zation, the Bourbon Institute has only 
one member—Schenley—and has invited 
no others. Schenley provided it with 
$1-million for its first year’s activity. 
Other distillers are watching its efforts 
with interest, friendly and otherwise. 
Most of them regard it as Schenley pro- 
motion, but chime in with a Kentucky 
distiller who said that as long as the 
Institute beat the drums for Kentucky 
bourbon and stayed away from competi- 
tive angling, ““We’re for it.” 
¢ Lower Proof—One new angle in the 
whiskey battle this year may be the 
large-scale introduction of some popular 
brands in an 80-proof version. One 
thing that is inclining distillers in this 
direction is the success some have had 
with 86-proof labels of their traditional 
100-proof bonded straights. National, 
especially, is selling a lot of 86-proof 
Old Crow, Old Taylor, and Old Grand- 
Dad; Glenmore Distilling Co. has Ken- 
tucky Tavern on the market in an 86- 
proof. Consumer acceptance of such 
lighter-bodied, less expensive straights 
has turned some distillers’ thoughts to 
an ever lower proof. 

Such a move would have a profit 
advantage, as rising costs squeeze dis- 
tiller earnings. Since taxes are levied 
according to proof, the tax burden 
would be lighter—and the room for 
profit greater. This is important in a 
vear when distillers fear tax increases— 
some 15 states have heavier liquor taxes 
in the legislative mill. 

But some distillers scoff at the idea 
of moving below 86-proof, suggesting 
that consumers might not like paying 
for more distilled water in their whiskey 
and might prefer to “add the wate: 
themselves.”’ Some distillers resist even 
86-proof labels of their premium 
straights. Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corp., for one, is producing only the 
bonded version of its Old Forester 
and promoting heavily the idea that 
you can buy only one Old Forester. 
¢ Forand Bill—The 1959 battle is en 
livened by continuing debate over th¢ 
effects of the Forand Bill, passed last 
year with the aim of remedying some 
industry difficulties—and _ particularly 
over its controversial provision length- 
ening from eight to 20 years the period 
during which distillers may hold whiskey 
in warehouses before paying the $10.50- 
per-gal. federal excise tax. 

Much of the rancor has died down, 
however, and some provisions of the 
bill—such as granting tax refunds fot 
damaged whiskey—permit distillers to 
make badly needed savings. The con- 
troversial extension of the bonding 
period removed the “force-out” threat 
which often led to dumping the ware- 
house whiskey on the market at distress 
prices. The controversy, in fact, was 
not about the time extension but about 
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Federal Pacific 
equipment 
distributes 

and controls—_ 
electric’ power 


In a small town near Roanoke, Virginia, a crucial phase of America’s missile program is under- _ "lustrations show part of Federal F 
lation at the Rocky Mount missile auxiliary ¢ 
q j ili system test and development statior 
way. Here Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. develops and tests auxiliary power systems that ace Gniitel civten Whonatiots of c te 
issi iahili Pacific unit substation. (Left to Right 
help keep deadly missiles on target. Here reliability and top performance are watchwords. Jennings, Federal Pacific Field Engineer 
We're proud that Federal Pacific equipment has been chosen to provide distribution and con- Peles, Plant Engineer and J. F. Hatfield, § 


trical Superintendent for Thompson Ramo W 


trol of electric power for this vital project. Whether your business is missiles, motor cars or fucks, Peter Van Skiver, fne 


° ° om ‘ . i 4 N Lo 
machine tools; when you specify Federal Pacific, you specify top quality and complete fine *Somputcnn throne rien 


reliability. Federal Pacific Electric Company, General Offices: Newark 1, New Jersey. ST it aati a eos raw 


panel for controlling a large synchr 


mieas FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Best in Electrical Distribution and Control! Equipment 



















































































Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


DO YOUR 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
MEET THESE 
REQUIREMENTS? 





Are they strong enough for their job yet light enough to save excessive 


shipping costs? Are they easy to assemble and pack? Do they stack 





without wasting space, stand up and perform under all conditions, 





build good will among your customers? 





If they don’t, you're being shorted. These are only a few of the many 





advantages you should expect from a modern, well-designed, ac- 





curately built corrugated container . . . the kind Fort Wayne produces 





for you. 






Call on us for shipping containers that meet a// your requirements. 


FW-printing Another Fort Wayne plus— 
mass production printing of graduated halftones, multiple 
colors, precision register and sharp reproduction with a 
single impression. Exclusive with Fort Wayne. 


Joi Maye 


CorRUGATED Paper COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 





A copy of the company's latest financial report may be 
obtained by writing to Harold M. Treen, President, Fort 
Wayne Corrugated Paper Company, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
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applying it to existing stocks. Schenley 
Industries, with enormous inventories 
on which the tax would have fallen 
last year and this, won its battle for this. 

Consequently, some important dis- 
tillers regard the provision as tailored 
to fit Schenley. Nevertheless, distillers 
agree that the industry now has a 
chance to curtail distress dumping, firm 
up prices, and develop more stable mar- 
keting practices. Whether it will take 
the chance is another matter. 

Some distillers are still heavily over- 
produced; and it’s often too costly to 
hold whiskey in storage much more than 
eight years, unless the added costs can 
be covered by higher prices. But higher 
prices are hard to get in a fiercely com- 
petitive industry noted for wheeling- 
dealing price cuts. 


ll. New Approaches 


Despite the heat of battle, the in- 
dustry is moving slowly in the efforts 
started last vear for more effective wavs 
of pushing its products. It is cautiously 
starting to take advantage of the lift- 
ing, by the Distilled Spirits Institute, 
of its self-imposed ban on women 
in advertising (BW—Oct.25'58,p5S). 
Fleischmann’s is currently running an 
ad series around the theme “His and 
Hers”—with a husband sipping a Mar- 
tini made with gin, a wife one made 
with vodka. Some Heublein, Inc., ads 
several months ago stressed the hus- 
band-wife angle; and House of Seagram 
is preparing a campaign for one of its 
brands featuring women. 

These ads represent not only, as 
marketing consultant Clark Gavin sug- 
gests, the recognition that women drink 
but buy liquor for home entertaining. 
Many industry leaders see them open- 
ing the door to still hesitant efforts 
to feature liquor’s social role, in mod- 
eration, for entertainment and family 
situations. 

Many conservative industry members 
are doubtful about the whole idea, pre- 
ferring merely to meet demand as it 
grows with population. So far, for 
cxample, liquor advertising has been 
rebuffed on broadcasting stations—both 
by broadcasting officialdom and by ma- 
jor distillers. When Nuvens et Cie. be- 
gan advertising its vodka last fall over 
radio station WCRB in Boston, both 
the Distilled Spirits Institute and the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters turned 
thumbs down, and the station canceled 
the ads. 

On the other hand, the opening of 
the Saturday Evening Post to liquor ads 
last year—with 15 pages of liquor ads 
costing over $500,000 after the bars 
were let down—provides another access 
to the family groups many industry 
spokesmen believe must be reached to 
half the decline in per capita use of 
liquor. END 
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SAYS FORD of 203-acre site 






“PERFECT SITE” 


the Central. 


“GREAT NEW CELLOPHANE PLANT” owned by Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation at Olin, Indiana, lo- 
cated with the help of the Central. 





S 

F Ford Motor Company, American Can 
. Company, U. S. Gypsum, and Olin 
4 Mathieson are only a few of the many 
5 companies which have made use of 
l- the New York Central Plant Site 
y Consulting Service to spot worth- 
‘ while locations for their new plants. 
P- Don’t think for a minute that this 
it | service is limited to large companies. 
ol Literally hundreds of firms of all sizes 
h have made use of this Central service 
*% in the last two or three years. Com- 
e- pletely confidential, it is available 
CT 

‘h 
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at Lorain, 
Ohio for its new assembly plant found with the help of 



















“CLOSE TO OUR SUPPLIERS” says American Car 
pany of Hammond, Indiana site for its new coil-proc 
center found wi 


th the help of the Central. 


Se a ca 


Yiinae ~~ : 4 
“IN HEART OF MARKET” U.S. Gypsum new multi-million- 
dollar plant at Stony Point, N. Y.; the site was developed 


with the help of the Central. 


without charge. Appraisals are care- 
fully tailored to your type of opera- 
tion and to your markets. 


At the present time, we have many 
worthwhile plant site opportunities 
on tap which are described in detail 
in illustrated folders, on the indus- 
trial areas listed in box. 


Your inquiries are invited. For 
more information, write to: Arthur 
E. Baylis, Vice President, Dept. C, 
New York Central Railroad, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


; What the New York Central has done for 
, these site-seekers—it can do for you! 





New 





—s 
Seerxogaypys 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Piant Site Opportunities 


York Central has t 


brochures filled witt 
lowing industrial 
write for the ones you wa 


areas 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
Ashtabula 

Buffalo- Niagara 

Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Elkhart 


. Gardenville, N.Y. 


industrial Parks in Il!., Ohio 
N.Y., Mass., and Mich. 
Rochester 

St. Lawrence Seaway 
Syracuse 

Utica 

Youngstown 





Large or small, there’s a “‘Central’’ location on th 
11,000-mile rail network of the New York Centra! System t! 


meets your plant site requirements. 














































Scooter Makers Tap Youth Market 


ITALIAN-MADE 
300,000 putt-putts roaming U. S. 


I the early 1950s, two enterprising 
Italian companies mounted a peaceful 
but noisy invasion of the U. S. market. 
Uheir rakish little motor scooters were 
the most popular means of personal 
transportation from tip to toe of Italy. 
In the U.S., so the ballyhoo went, they 
should quickly become everyone’s dar- 
ling, too. Darting effortlessly through 
trafic snarls and consuming gasoline 
only in the daintiest of sips, the stream- 
lined putt-putts would soon be whisk- 
ing Madison Avenue executives to copy 
conferences and suburban’ matrons 
to shopping centers (BW —Sep.22’56, 
p159). 

It hasn’t turned out quite that way. 
l'o be sure, the scooter industry has no 
reason for shame. Last year’s U. S. sales 
of 60,000 motor scooters brought in 
about $20-million, a record figure, at an 
average retail price of something more 
than $300 each. Approximately 20,000 
of the machines were Italian Vespas, 
made by Piaggio & Co., or Lambrettas, 
a product of Innocenti Corp. Most of 
the rest came from the only sizable U. S. 
manufacturer, Cushman Motor Works, 
Inc., of Lincoln, Neb., a subsidiary of 
Outboard Marine Corp. 
¢ Taken Up by Teenagers—The motor 
scooter market has proved to be not the 
gray-flanneled adult but his jeans-clad 
teenage son. The scooter’s light weight, 
fuel economy (80 to 100 miles per gal- 
lon), and low price have made it an 
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Lambretta leads a formation of motor scooters. 


appealing vehicle for the 


More than half the 


highways belong to teenagers too young to drive a car. 


adolescent 
either too young to drive a car or not 
opulent enough to afford one. 

Industry insiders guess that well over 
half of the some 300,000 scooters 
on the road belong to youths 16 or 
younger. Roughly the same share of last 
year’s 60,000 sales went to that age 
group, it is estimated. 

“Ninety percent of our customers are 
kids,” says a Vespa dealer in the South- 
west. “We did more advertising than 
the other scooter people have done in 
the last 20 years, only to find out that 
the market is limited.” Lambretta out- 
lets in the Midwest report most of their 
sales are to 14- and 15-year-olds. “The 
average age of a motor scooter rider is 
13 to 15 years,” observes another dealer. 
¢ Legislative Fuss—This same dealer 
adds, somewhat heretically: “I wouldn’t 
let my 13-year-old son have one on a 
bet.”” His sober judgment hints at what’s 
behind the agitation current in at least 
three states to legislate tougher require- 
ments for operating the little scooters. 
At present, 27 states allow youngsters 
under 16 to pilot the contrivances. 
Three of these states—Ohio, Illinois, and 
Colorado—want to up the minimum age 
and stiffen the licensing regulations. 

The bills’ backers claim that the toll 
from scooter accidents is rising. The 
industry retorts that teenagers learn 
traffic safety habits by using scooters. 

The two sides quote widely divergent 


accident statistics. In Ohio, the only off- 
cial figures show 11 deaths and 412 in- 
juries in scooter mishaps in the first 
11 months of 1958. Industry spokesmen 
contend approximately twice as many 
youngsters were killed on bicycles. 

e Aiming at Adults—Officially, the 
Italian manufacturers are still directing 
their sales pitch at adults. Insisting that 
grown-ups will go for the economy, con- 
venience, and fun of scootering, they 
are making no effort to oppose the re- 
strictive legislation now in the mill. 
Lambretta in fact says it may yank 
a dealer’s franchise for making sales to 
youngsters under 16 without their 
parents’ permission. 

In urban centers of the East and 
West Coasts, the Italians have had 
some success in wooing adults. In cer- 
tain circles, it’s faddish to own a Vespa 
or Lambretta—or one of the German, 
British, or Japanese makes also avail- 
able so far in limited quantities. 


¢ Yankee Dissenter—Cushman began 
turning out the scooters in 1937, and 


its marketing approach has always been 
keyed to youngsters. It didn’t swerve 
from this even with the coming of 
Italian competition. Cushman’s sales 
have spurted from 12,000 units in 1954 
to 25,600 last year. 

In Cushman’s philosophy, 
are ideal for kids between 14 and the 
time they qualify to drive a car. Ina 
prosperous nation, Cushman thinks, it’s 
foolish to vie with the motor car. Even 
in Italy, the company maintains, auto 
registrations are rising and scooter regis- 
trations slumping as times improve. 

Cushman, while against legislation 
now pending, holds that dealers should 
make sure their customers have proper 
training. To this end, it has set up 
safety classes in several states. 
¢ Industrial Sales—Despite the impor- 
tance of the teenager, industrial uses of 
the motor scooter, usually in a three- 
wheeled version, are increasing. About 
16% of Cushman’s 1957 sales were golf 
carts and industrial carriers; the buyers 
included oil refineries, chemical plants, 
and steel mills. The Post Office Dept. 
already owns 3,000 “Mailsters.” 

Vespa and Lambretta also report a 
cordial reception for the three-wheeled 
models they have introduced. 
¢ From the Sky—Today’s Italian scooter 
is a direct descendant of the models 
dropped from the skies with paratroop- 
ers during World War II. After the 
war, Italians happily appropriated the 
scooters left by British and American 
forces, and Innocenti and Piaggio 
quickly designed and marketed their 
own versions. After success at home 
and throughout Europe, the companies 
began penetrating U.S. markets. END 


scooters 
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The only all-purpose medium-scale 
data processing system that starts 
economically, expands with your needs, 





and cannot be outgrow! 





ONLY 
HONEYWELL SOO 


CAN GIVE YOU ALL 
THESE ADVANTAGES... 





* do up to 8 different independently programmed jobs 
simultaneously — business, scientific, or both 


%* process many business jobs independently in no 
more time than it takes to do the longest job alone 


* solve complex scientific problems more efficiently 
than computers marketed ior this purpose 


% process small-volume applications economically 
* expand capacity in small, economical stages 


* grow without limit to meet your future needs 
* grow without re-programming (with its heavy costs) 


%* process more data per dollar in a working day than 
any other system 


Honeywell 800 is priced competitively with other systems. 
It cuts costs for floor space, air-conditioning, and power, 
and is backed by Honeywell’s electronic experience and the 
type of service you have come to expect from Honeywell. 














The all-transistorized Honeywell 800 is the only computer 
that gives you the ability to process several different jobs 
simultaneously — each independently programmed and auto- 
matically controlled. 


No complex and costly programming is necessary to utilize 
the full efficiency of the Honeywell 800; a single powerful 
control unit supervises each and every independent operation 
speeding in parallel. 

This achievement we call automatically controlled parallel 
processing. Its practical economic advantages are sizable for 
work loads large and small, business or scientific. 

For example, you could run off a payroll, update your in- 
ventory and schedule production all at the same time, and all 
as independent jobs. And if your engineering staff needed to 
solve a complex scientific problem in a hurry, you could put 
that on Honeywell 800 too — while data processing is going on. 
(Incidentally, Honeywell 800 solves scientific problems more 
efficiently than computers especially marketed for this 
purpose. ) 

All these operations are meshed into a machine-determined 
schedule, always geared to utilize Honeywell 800 to its maxi- 
mum efficiency. The machine does not wait for such relatively 
slow mechanical operations as card reading or printing. All 
programs are automatically dovetailed to fill in “‘dead time’’ 
when the computer would otherwise lie idle. 


Honeywell 800 thus introduces heretofore unimagined sim- 
plicity, efficiency and economy in this vital area of program- 
ming and scheduling. Your entire day’s work can now be 
accomplished smoothly and on schedule with several of your 
key programs operating in parallel and automatically con- 
trolled. 

The profitable use of Honeywell 800 begins far down the 
business ladder to include relatively small volumes of work. 
Extraordinary capacity is already built into the basic system. 
This inherent capacity costs you nothing extra, but it can be 
utilized to accommodate your company’s growth for years to 
come. Adding capacity to the basic Honeywell 800 System 
can be accomplished at any time in small steps and at small 
cost. No management need make such additions until they 
can efficiently and profitably use them. 


And you can’t outgrow Honeywell 800. Its tremendous 
potential capacity plus its ability to operate more than a 
dozen data processing devices simultaneously make it your 
profitable partner indefinitely. And with Honeywell 800 you 
will never again have to face the cost of re-programming. 


ORTHOTRONIC CONTROL (an exclusive method of 
automatic record protection) plus a powerful checking sys- 
tem give Honeywell 800 unexcelled reliability. These features 
sharply reduce the time and cost of maintaining the absolute 
accuracy essential in both business and scientific data 
processing. 


Does all this sound costly? Honeywell 800 is competitively 
priced with other systems. In a working day it can process 
more data per dollar than any other computer. 


Both the equipment and the programs of Honeywell 800 
are backed by years of experience. Honeywell 800 service 
starts with information and indoctrination. Next comes as- 
sistance in analyzing your application and training your 
analysts, programmers, coders and operators in the most 
efficient use of the system. Automatic programming and 
standard routines are part and parcel of every Honeywell 
system. Expertly trained Honeywell maintenance personnel 
staff every installation. Continuous personalized guidance 
and counsel is all part of Honeywell electronic data processing 
service. 

As with the Honeywell DATAmatic 1000, this exciting 
new system can be leased or purchased. 








PLEASE DIRECT ATTENTION OF 
YOUR TECHNICAL ASSOCIATES TO 
THIS SECTION 


Honeywell 800 word: 
12 decimal digits, eight alphanumeric characters 
or 48 binary digits 


Magnetic core memory capacity: 
4,096 to 16,384 words 


Order structure: 
three-address 


Internal speeds: 


single active address operations — 
60,000 per second 
three-address operations — 30,000 per second 
information transfer rate — 
140,000 words per second 
accumulations — 125,000 per second 


Magnetic tape (%”): 
reading or writing speed — 96,000 decimal 
digits per second 
tape capacity — up to 20,000,000 decimal digits 
number in simultaneous operation — up to 16 
number directly connected — up to 64 


Input: 
card readers — standard, 240 cards per minute 
high-speed, 750 cards per minute 
number in simultaneous operation — up to 8 


Output: 
printers — standard, 150 lines per minute; 
high-speed, 600/900 lines per minute 
number in simultaneous operation — up to 8 


punches — standard, 
100 cards per minute; 
high-speed, 200 cards per minute 


number in simultaneous operation — up to 8 


In ee 800 you get: 
. Parallel processing — up to 8 simulta S 
programs 
. Indexing 
. Floating point arithmetic (optional) 
Bi-sequence operation mode 
Automatic programming routines 
Library routines 
On-line inquiry processing without special 
equipment 
Multi-function instructions 
Orthotronic Control 
. Random access storage (optional) 
. Paper tape reader and punch (optional 
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HOW TO GET MORE FACTS 


If you would like more information about 
Honeywell 800, please let us know. We will send 
om complete details by return mail. Write 

inneapolis-Honeywell, ee © Division, 
Dept. B, Newton Highlands 61, 





Honeywell 
IH] DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
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His is one of the most demanding 
nd creative jobs in the graphic 
irts. For the Art Director must 
rake word 
isually. H elects from the 
iyvriad of media available to 


and ideas come alive 


him painting, drawing, pho- 
ography, etching —the one best 
technique for each particular 
rinted piece 

He must choose colors care- 
fully ense how and where 
their use will add impact and 
clarity to the printed message. 
And he must know and under- 
tand how printed material can 
best be produced. To do that he 
must be familiar with the ad- 
vantages and limitations of the 
various methods of printing and 
reproduction...and the cost 
factors involved 

It’s the Art Director who gives 
ideas form and substance. He 
designs your printed material so 
it is pleasing to the eye, faster to 
read, easier to understand. 


People in Printing: 


THE 
ART DIRECTOR 


The Art Director and the other specialists 
of the graphic arts are charged with design- 
ing and printing your message attractively 
and interestingly — the way that speaks 
best for you. Working together with your 
printer, they provide an indispensable 


assist to your business operation. 


You can rely on their knowledge and 
workmanship in every phase of printing. 
That goes for paper, too. Check with them 
on the best paper for your next printing job. 
Or write New York & Pennsylvania Co., 
Inc.,425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


New York and Penn 


Hie aud | Higoer Wlenufacluvers 
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MAKERS OF PENN/BRITE OFFSET + PENN/GLOSS PLATE + PENN/PRINT PAPERS: EGGSHELL + ENGLISH FINISH 
ENGLISH FINISH LITHO + SUPER + CLARION PAPERS: DUPLICATOR + MIMEOGRAPH + BOND + TABLET 





Canners Profit 
From Price War 


Canmakers 
started it 

when a rise 
turned into 
a price cut. 
Now they're 
in trouble. 





From unlikely beginnings in an an- 
nounced price rise, a fullscale price war 
has developed in the canmaking indus- 
try. The fight is just breaking into the 
open, with customers taking full ad- 
vantage of the struggle between the can 
industry’s giants: American Can Co. 
ind Continental Can Co., Inc. 

As a spokesman for Continental com 
ments grimly: “It’s good rich blood 
that’s flowing now 

Ihe blood is not that of the canners. 
Users of cans—food packers and brewers 
rank one and two—are in the best posi- 
tion in years either to (1) make their 
own cans, (2) play one canmaker against 
another, or (3) play one can material 
against another, such as aluminum 
against tinplate steel 
¢ Break in Pattern—Today’s price war 
is a shocker in the normally placid 
world of cans. Ever since 1901, when 
the company was founded, American 
has been considered the can _ price 
leader. There are other can companies, 
but when you say “Canco,” everyone 
knows vou mean American. Canco has 
ilways set the price, and others have 
followed 

[his remained true even when Con- 
tinental seized a challenging position. 
[he two companies now split about 
75% of the canmaking business be 
tween them. Over 70% of Canco’s 
$1.04-billion sales last year came from 
cans, and about 55% of Continental’s 
more diversified sales of $1.08-billion. 

In the traditional pattern, whenever 
American—as bellwether of the indus- 
try—was pinched by boosts in labor costs 
or tinplate prices, it applied an across 
the-board price increase. Continental 
and most of the smaller fry echoed this 
action 

[he pattern broke last fall. In Sep- 
tember, Canco announced a 6% in- 
crease on all can lines. Instead of mir- 
roring this price change, Continental 
announced it would impose only a 3% 
increase. Then the price war began. 

e Rise Turns to Cut—When Canco 
found Continental challenging its price 
leadership, it retaliated with a salvo of 
price concessions: 

¢ Direct price cuts totaling more 
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TO CORPORATE OFFICERS: 
Quality, a word too often built up, is built into both 


the Gulfstream and its Rolls-Royce Dart engines. 


This modern aircraft, with fail-safe construction, typifies 

the reliability inherent in Grumman products for 29 years; 
while the engines have already been proved by millions of hours 
of airline operation. The achievements by these two leaders 

in their respective fields assure you of quality and safety 

in a true sense of the word. 


The new Grumman Gulfstream, the optimum in executive 
transportation, features high air speed, pressurization and 
short field characteristics designed specifically to 


“meet your corporate flying requirements. 


Leroy R. Grumman 

Chairman of the Board 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
Bethpage - Long Island - New York 


Grumman Gulfstream: 10-12 seat executive transport. Cruise: 350 mph. 
Power: two Rolls-Royce Dart (R.Da.7/2), take-off rating 2105 ESHP. Range: 2,200 miles plus reserve. 
Pressurized: 5,500 feet at 25,000. Operates from 4000 ft. runways 

and within existing and future Air Traffic Control. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Delaware; Southwest Airmotive, 
las; Pacific Airmotive, Los Angeles; Timmins Aviation, Montreal. 

They have the experience and facilities to provide sales and service, 

the best available communication and electronic equipment, and 

interiors to your specifications. They will also make 

arrangements for you to inspect the Gulfstream. 
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BILLIONS 


OF DOLLARS...TO 


THOUSANDS 


OF COMPANIES 
WHOSE NEEDS OR 
OPPORTUNITIES 
CALLED FOR 


MORE CASH 


In recent years, COMMERCIAL CREDIT funds advanced 
to manufacturers and wholesalers have totaled 

more than one billion dollars annually. This figure 
testifies to the wide acceptance of COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT’s method of supplementing cash working 
capital . . . for taxes or payrolls, for product 
development or plant expansion, for any short 

or long-term needs. 


Sound reasons for this popularity include the 
availability of more cash than other sources will 
usually provide . . . cash that you use as long as 
required, without renewals. COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds, from $25,000 to millions, are usually ready 

3 to 5 days after first contact. And, because you pay 
only for money actually used as your need varies, 
you enjoy these advantages at minimized cost. 

Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office to tell you about the Commercial Financing 
Plan. 300 St. Paul Place, BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. 
Adams Street, CuicaGco 6. 722 S. Spring Street, 
Los ANGELEs 14. 50 W. 44th Street, New York 36. 
112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Consnle— 


~ COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Total volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 





than $9-million a vear, based, Ameri- 
can said, on savings in its new plants 
for processing tinplate directly from 
huge coils. 

- @ A new basis for figuring freight 
charges that go into the price of cans 
-the transportation from the steel mill 
to the canmaking plant. This charge 
formerly was averaged for east of the 
Rockies or west of the Rockies; the 
new basis is the actual charge. 

e A starting 
date of Jan. 1 for 
the new prices, 
and a guarantee 
to hold these 
prices for nine 
months, barring a 
rise in steel prices. 

¢ A promise 

that any future 
price rises would be based on costs of 
the specific products, rather than over- 
all costs. 
e Next Moves—Refusing to be put in 
its place by the onetime price leader, 
Continental offered similar savings to 
its customers, including the breweries, 
an important section of its business. 
And Continental moved the effective 
date ahead two weeks. American then 
matched Continental’s earlier date. 

The last month or two have brought 
the industry to new peaks of competi- 
tive fever. 

According to Joseph Wharton, presi- 

dent of National Can Corp., largest of 
the independents: “American and Con- 
tinental are cutting their own throats— 
and ours along with them. Every price 
line has been cut at least twice; there 
have been six cuts in beer cans. And 
I'll be surprised if they don’t cut down 
even further.” 
e Beer Brawl—The can __industry’s 
perils in such a situation stand out 
sharply in the business of selling beer 
cans. Here not quite so much volume 
is at stake as in food cans in general, 
but beer business has special signif- 
icance for the can companies. 

'wenty-five years ago, the beer can 
market didn’t exist. When American 
announced a can for beer, shortly 
after Repeal, it proved to be a master 
stroke of timing—it coincided with a 
marked shift in consumer preference 
from draught to packaged beer. And 
cans quickly established themselves on 
the shelves along with bottles. 

Today, American estimates its own 
annual sales to the brewers at around 
$120-million. That’s about 40% of 
the market, as Canco figures it. 
¢ Common Front—The canmakers’ 
beer business is spread among a rela- 
tively small number of big-volume cus- 
tomers—and they have proved to be 
tough customers. 

In other respects, the breweries are 
fiercely competitive. They are selling 
very similar products at narrow varia- 
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At St. Louis County Hospita 





Handsome housing 


attracts 


young medics... 


Wagner Motors were specified for this application, as they 
are for many air conditioning installations, because they give 
smooth, dependable power. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 





Designed to attract a larger number of medical school 
graduates to the St. Louis County Hospital intern pro- 
gram, this striking 18 family apartment building offers 
comfortable rent-free housing to interns, resident phy- 
sicians and their families. 


This new structure is actually three buildings, each with 
a central air conditioning unit. The compressors are 
driven by Wagner polyphase motors. These power-packed 
motors start compressor loads smoothly and easily, are 
small in size, light in weight—easier to install and maintain 


Whatever your motor requirements may be, Wagner can 
supply you a standard motor or build a special motor to 
fit your need. Constant research and development have 
kept Wagner up front in electric motor design for more 
than 65 years—made the name Wagner one you can trust 
in choosing motors for your plant or for your product. 
Call your nearby Wagner field engineer for an engineering 
analysis of your next motor application. There are Wagner 
branches in 32 principal cities. 
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PAYLOADER versatility 


Substitute this Hydraulic Grapple 
attachment for its bucket and your 
““PAYLOADER”’ tractor-shovel can 
handle many kinds of loads other 
than bulk, granular materials. Light 
metal scrap, bales, bundles, drums 
and many other unit loads can be 
picked up and moved fast and safely 
by means of this exclusive “PAY- 
LOADER” attachment. 


The powerful grip and lift of the 
grapple combined with the traction 
of the “PAYLOADER” digs deeply into 
tangled piles of bulky scrap to break 
out heaping loads. Positive hydrau- 
lic kick-off device provides complete 
dumping of such loads. 


Independent hydraulic power on 
each grapple arm insures a firm 
gtip on odd-shaped loads. 





Other Attachments that multiply 
the versatility of a ‘““PAYLOADER” and 
are quickly and easily interchanged 
with its bucket are fork lift attach- 
ment, detachable “Payhopper” 
bucket on casters, pick-up sweeper, 
open or tine-type buckets. 


There are “PAYLOADER” tractor- 
shovels in several sizes and types 
with carry capacities from 2,000 to 
9,000 Ibs. for all kinds of bulk-han- 
dling work, indoors or outdoors. See 
your Hough Distributor for com- 
plete details. 


Qe. FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
ay INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, lll. 


C] Send “PAYLOADER" grapple data 
C) Data on “PAYLOADER" models 


Name 


Title 





Company 





Address 
City 
State 














2-A-4 
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tions in price, and they battle each 
other for the tiniest advantage. But 
suddenly 


in their can-buying, they 
form a common front. 
“When it 
comes to cans, 
the boys don’t 
compete,” says an 
industry expert. 
“The two big can 
companies are the 
common enemy. 
When one 
brewer  wangles 
a price concession, it’s just about five 
minutes before the others are around 
asking for theirs, too.” 
e Customers’ Threats—Like any other 
big customers, however, the brewers 
have an even sharper sword to hold 
over the canmakers That’s the fact 
that they have the means and the vol- 
ume to make cans for themselves if 





they don’t like the way the can com- 
panies are treating them 
In 1950, government antitrusters 


succeeded in eliminating two practices 
that kept customers tied to canmakers. 
One was the quantity discount, which 
was virtually outlawed by the court 
decree. The other was the can com- 
panies’ practice of leasing the essen- 
tial can-closing machinery to their cus- 
tomers. By court order, the companies 
had to offer their machinery for sale, and 
most customers jumped at the chance 
to buy. 

Ever since 1950, the larger brewers 
have been toying with the idea of 
making their own cans, and this keeps 
the canmakers worried. They don’t 
expect a customer to go lightly into 
canmaking—such a move involves care- 
ful weighing of technical problems, 
heavy capital investment, and the 
problem of fluctuating demand—but 
they know that, once a customer goes 
into rolling his own, he’s gone for 
good. Worse yet, you may find him 
selling his surplus cans in the open 
market, in competition with you, dur- 
ing a slack in his own canning 
schedule. 
¢ Aluminum Cans—The threat to the 
canmakers is sharpened by the cam- 
paign of aluminum producers to win 
a wider market in canning. For years, 
the producers have wooed the canmak- 
ers, especially to get them to make alu- 
minum beer cans. The can companies 
have resisted on the ground of the 
higher cost of the light metal. 

Now the aluminum companies, with 
excess production capacity, are carrying 
their campaign directly to the brewers 
and other packers, urging them to 
make their own cans (BW —Nov.2’57, 
p80). A Colorado brewer has recently 
announced that it was setting up its 
own aluminum can line (BW —Jan.24 
"59,p47). 

* Food Packers—One of the largest 
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"so many extra benefits 
when you choose 


Globe-Wernicke" 


fre hh yout offtl etd 


4 . 
convenience Standardizing on Globe-Wernicke 
means you can get all your business furniture 


Exécutive Technipian® 


Warente 
. 


filing supplies and systems, and office accessories from one 





reputable source — your Globe-Wernicke dealer — for 
greatly simplified purchasing and superior service. 
formi 
Oo matter when you neea new 
contormity No matter when ) d 
equipment for expansion or replacement, you can be sure 
Globe-Wernicke will always have it available 


Streamliner™ Desks 


for you in the same matching color and complementary 

styling as your original purchase. G/W’'s advanced design 
avoids obsolescence. When you specify Globe-Wernicke, 

you're investing in long-range office planning 


economy No other business equipment has the long- 
lasting qualities and permanent beauty offered by 
Globe-Wernicke metal equipment. No other equipment gives 
so many exclusive, fatigue-reducing features and worker 
conveniences to help your employees do more 

work in less time. When you purchase Globe-Wernicke, 
you are making a sound business investment 





See your Globe-Wernicke dealer* today. He'll be 

happy to demonstrate how you can benefit economically 
by investing in a long-range purchase 
plan for office equipment 

that truly makes business a pleasure. 








Techniplan® Modular Equipment 


Free-Standing Techniplan® Partitions 


PLAN 


; | Ng 
Write for free illustrated brochures r — 


Dept. A-2 Bie 





*Dealers listed in 








The Globe-Wernicke Co. * Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Yellow Pages under ‘Office Furniture’ 





Costs plummet, profits surge 





New Towmotor “Pace-Maker’”’ Model 670 Fork I 


... as this Towmotor lift truck hustles heavy loads through storage, 
production and shipping with a real promise of extra profits around 
the calendar. 

Towmotor fork lift trucks like the new Pace-Maker Model 670 pic- 
tured are lopping dollars off material handling costs, increasing pro- 
ductivity for big and little companies in every industry. 

What a tremendous advantage this is today . . . when national fig- 
ures show that material handling accounts for at least a quarter of 
every dollar it costs to manufacture the nation’s products. 

Let us send you latest on-the-job facts and figures that apply to your 
specific type of factory, mill or warehouse operation. Ask for Certified 
Job Studies relating to your own business—and the new Pace-Maker 
Booklet SP-23. Write Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


“[FER[INGER 


Gerlinger Corrier Co. is a subsidiary of Towmo 
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Dean Ellis. Ship model by Revell, Inc., N. Y. 


Collage by 


Things are different overseas today. Since 1945, Amer- 
icans have more than tripled their investment abroad. By 1958, 
they had $25 billion invested in the development of resources, 
distribution, branch plants and other industrial enterprises. 
If investment abroad interests you, see the man who can do 


more for you overseas, your FNCB banker. 


24-page booklet free. Write FNCB, Dept. 5C, 55 Wall St., N. Y., N. Y. 


= 


i 


Onn | The FIRST 


i are NATIONAL CITY BANK 
| le of New York 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS SAFE . SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 





2 Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers pais 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personel, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities. 

: — Relationships with correspondent 

; in every important free-world city. 

» Beets Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 

; eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St. 

| Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems. 
On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 


nearly 1,000 years service overseas, and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 


MYO Mateo one 
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brewers reportedly played on all these 
factors to beat price concessions, esti- 
mated as high as 10% to 12%, out of 
the can companies. Customers in the 
less well organized food packing indus- 
try resent “the favors that beer is get- 
ting” and talk of setting up their own 
canning operations. 

Integration of canmaking in food 
packing can be even riskier than it is 
in beer, with harvests unpredictable 
and violent seasonal swings in demand 
for cans. Nevertheless, where packers 
have been able to level out these fluctu 
ations, they tend to go into canmaking. 
Indeed, Campbell Soup Co. ranks as the 
nation’s third largest can manufacturer. 

Green Giant 
Co., though a 
seasonal packer, 
has been rolling 
its own for se\ 
eral years. Stoke- 
ly-Van Camp, 
Inc., reports “en- 
couraging”’ results 
from a test instal- 
lation. A group of citrus concentrate 
processors in Florida is considering pool- 
ing resources to make cans. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby has just 
announced plans to build its first can 
plant to serve its meat-packing business 
in Chicago, though the company says 
“the canmakers are trying everything 
to keep us from going into it.” 
¢ Industry Prospects—American Can 
takes the position that the seasonal 
packers don’t fully realize the costs of 
producing cans for themselves. 

Essentially, Canco is relying on 
technology as its hole card. It argues 
that the new coil-processing installa- 
tion cuts costs significantly, while also 
proving that only a big can company 
has the knowhow for efficient can pro- 
duction. American still sees its future 
in cans, though it has diversified in 
other container fields. 

In contrast, Continental is making a 
strong effort to diversify from cans into 
all types of containers. Its acquisitions 
have built it into the largest container 
company in the country, though a 
couple of its mergers are under review 
in an antitrust suit. 
¢ Wall Street View—Market analysts 
take a dim view of the can industry's 
price war and its side effects on the fu- 
ture of the business. One calls the 
price reductions “very poor merchan- 
dising.”” Large investment companies 
have sold down heavily on American, 
seeing the coil-processing program as 
a source of only marginal savings while 
the price war cuts into profits. 

For both Canco and Continental, 
analysts figure that the price cuts so far 
will slice at least 10% from earnings 
this year; for the smaller independents, 
they forecast a drop of 20% to 25% 
in profits. END 
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Touch Cartons: 


and shipment 


is ready to go 


How Weber Address Systems Help Ship 
“HEET”’ 4 Hours After Order is Received 


Using “touch-stenciling” and TAB-ON stencils integrated 
with order processing paperwork, the company now ships 
faster, more efficiently, saves time and reduces costs 


DeMert and Dougherty, manufac- 
turers of famous “Heet” gasoline ad- 
ditive, must schedule their production 
and shipping lines according to ad- 
vance predictions of the winter’s sev- 
erity throughout most of the United 
States and Alaska. Every operation 
in the company’s eleven acre plant at 
Cicero, Illinois is geared to speed, 
flexibility, and efficiency. According 
to the company’s time standards, the 
order processing operation, which in- 
cludes typing, routing to the traffic 
department, sending to shipping, ad- 
dressing and loading is accomplished 
in less than four hours. A Weber ad- 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 





Send me your bulletin on “Assembly Line’ 
Addressing Systems. 


Company 
Individual 


Posi 


dressing system helps them accom 
plish this speed. ... Weber “Tab-on 
stencils are typed over the order in 
voice papers when the order is re 
received. In the shipping department 
the stencil is inserted in a hand 
printer and all pieces of the shipment 
are individually addressed with a 
clear, sharp, permanent impression 
With a smooth, one hand motion, 40 
to 50 cartons per minute can be ad 
dressed. When all the shipment is ad 
dressed, the stencil is thrown away 
Filing time and space are saved. For 
further information on Weber address 
systems, send the coupon below. 





, Hinois 











AdaAder, 





City. 
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Zone State. 
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In Marketing 


Cleveland Companies Form Group 
To Go After More Defense Work 


‘Taking a tip from Minnesota, some 30 Cleveland in- 
dustrial and engineering companies have banded together 
to bid on defense contracts. ‘The name of the new organ- 
ization: Cleveland Aero-Space Assn. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. has lent Glenn 
G. Anderson, of its Area Development Dept., as full- 
time administrator of the association. He will act as 
coordinator of the companies’ early planning. Robert 
J. Laws, of Baker Industrial Truck Div. of Otis Elevator 
Co., is association president. 

Anderson says that the group intends to study the 
operations of the Committee of Minnesota Industry in 
Rocketry, a group that, he says, has brought missile 
contracts to Minnesota. 


Housing Suppliers Launch Study 
Of Efficiency in Distribution 


Building materials and equipment manufacturers are 
about to take a close look at their marketing and distribu- 
tion problems. 

Producers’ Council, Inc., made up of nearly 200 manu- 
facturers and associations in this field, set up a Distribu- 
tion Study Committee, headed by American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.’s Robert W. Lear. It has re- 
tamed Dr. Reavis Cox and Dr. Charles $. Goodman 
of the Wharton School of Finance & Commerce to 
assist. 

Council president H. Dorn Stewart (president of the 
Barrett Div. of Allied Chemical Corp.) explains that, for 
all the gains in production efficiency, consumers’ costs 
keep rising. The logical next question: “Has efficiency 
in marketing and distribution kept pace with increases 
in production efficiency?” 


New Regional Monthly for the West 


Based on Expanding Store Magazine 


Formula for a new regional magazine: tack 36 addi- 
tional pages on a going store-distributed publication. 

At least that’s the plan of Dana Tasker, one-time 
executive editor of Time and publisher of Western 
Family magazine for 12 years. His idea is to augment 
Western Family’s 40 pages by an almost equal number 
of pages of pictorial feature stories on the West. 

Regional magazines often have hard sledding. Even 
in the explosive West, only Sunset has had an outstand- 
ing success; a new magazine, Fortnight, failed. But 
Tasker is convinced that the West can stand a general 
magazine approach. Western life has many distinctive 
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aspects—the greater influence of the automobile on its 
daily life, for example (BW—May16’57,p172). 

Western Family, the basic monthly, will still be dis- 
tributed through supermarkets at 5¢ a copy. Western 
Family Outlook, the newcomer, will sell for 15¢ at news- 
stands and by subscription. Circulation for the first 
edition is 110,000 (Western F amily has a circulation of 
about 1|-million). 

The new magazine should attract additional adver- 
tisers. Store magazines are pretty much dependent on 
large food accounts. Advertisers who use Western Family 
have their ads in Western Family Outlook as a bonus. 


Remington Refuses to Follow Schick 
In Jettisoning Shaver Distributors 


The running battle to eliminate disastrous price-cut- 
ting on small appliances (BW—Jan.31’59,p45) kept run- 
ning this week. 

Remington Rand Electric Shaver Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp. took steps, though, that contrasted widely with 
those of its competitor, Schick. Schick is eliminating 
some 1,200 distributors in favor of direct selling. A. C. 
Barioni, general sales manager of Remington Rand’s 
electric shaver division, told distributors: “Remington 
has never contemplated and does not now plan any 
change in its method of distribution that will eliminate 
the distributor.” He added, though: “Steps are being 
taken to screen out undesirable elements in our whole- 
sale distribution.” 

Schick cut prices and margins on some of its electric 
razors substantially to prevent further cutting. Reming- 
ton says it isn’t cutting prices—but it is bringing out a 
new line at $29.95; previous models have sold for $34.50 
and $32.50. However, it has eliminated trade-ins on 
the new model. 

Like Sunbeam and General Electric’s small appliances, 
Remington is throwing roadblocks in the way of dealers 
who lure customers with “bait” advertising. To be 
eligible for cooperative advertising, Remington retailers 
must show either no prices or suggested list prices in ads 


Marketing Briefs 


Prices down for electronic ranges: Hotpoint’s new 
model has a suggested list price of $995.95—down $400 
from previous models. Tappan’s new model will be 
priced at $895, a $300 reduction from former list. Hot 
point estimates there are only 8,000 to 10,000 electronic 
ranges in use today, and thinks high price is one reason. 


New entry into the gas refrigeration field is Kirk In- 
dustries, of South Norwalk, Conn. Kirk’s new line has 
just won American Gas Assn. approval for home use. 
Kirk will be in competition with such giants as Whirl- 
pool, whose announcement that it was getting into gas 
refrigeration sparked new interest in gas appliances. 


Spiegel, Inc., mail-order house, reports $10.2-million 
pre-tax earnings for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958, the 
best in the company’s history. Its net sales of $134.8- 
million also set a record. 
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MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... 


A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





IHtAD 


AFTERNOON 





DELIVERY 


Coast to 
Coast! 


When the chips are down and you urgently need excep- 
tionally fast service, you can get it from Interstate System 
just like Rowe Manufacturing did. Here’s how that 
traffic was handled: 


As the shipment left Rowe’s plant, Interstate’s long-line 
private telephones were humming, arranging for power 
changes at Bedford, Pa., Norwalk, Ohio and Chicago. 
Rowe’s load went through the Chicago gateway without 
delay — in and out of the city in less than four hours. 






Times 

m*Table: The load , 
Plant at pe 
Tived at gd, 00 

Friday, 


While the shipment sped across the plains, Garrett 
Freightlines, Interstate’s West Coast carrier, was alerted. 
The interchange was made smoothly at Denver, and the 
shipment sailed through the mountains to Los Angeles. 
FOR YOU, TOO: For swift, safe, dependable service to 
big cities and small towns — either coast-to-coast or short 
distance — use Interstate System. 


Your local Interstate System man is listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Give him a call! 


Three reasons why Interstate moves so fast! 







INTERSTATE 
' 


SYSTEM 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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erie |:O-F GLASS FIBERS CO. joins the 
JOHNS-MANVILLE FAMILY... 























For the Construction Industry 


J-M Fiber Glass home insulation, and insulations for 
plumbing, heating, air-conditioning systems. J-M Fiber 
+ — Glass acoustical panels; translucent plastic panels; pipe 
line wrap. 


To wie 


For the Automotive and Transportation Industries 


J-M Fiber Glass insulation for automobiles, trucks, 
trailers, busses, mobile homes, aircraft, ships, railroad 
cars. 








Now your Johns-Manvilie representative can serve you with high-quality 
fiber glass products for these and other industries... 
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For the Equipment and Appliance Industries | 


J-M Fiber Glass insulations for refrigerating equipment, 
freezers, water heaters, water coolers, air-conditioning 
units, clothes dryers. 





For the Textile Industry 


J-M Fiber Glass yarns for plastic reinforcement, indus- 
trial fabrics, decorative fabrics, electrical insulation, 
reinforced paper and tape. 




















theres anew name in LUaSS » fibers _ 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
FIBER GLASS 





Johns-Manville . . . with a century of experience and a 
world-wide reputation for quality . . . now becomes 
a major name in the fiber glass business. 

To L:O-F Glass Fibers Company customers this 
means an expansion of service through greatly enlarged 
sales and technical field staffs operating out of 56 Johns- 
Manville sales offices in the United States and Canada. 
These men have had long experience in the solution of 
problems of construction, insulation and plastic 
reinforcement. 





Likewise, it means an expansion of distribution facili- 
ties to provide better service, faster deliveries. 

Equally important it means an expansion of research 
and development in fiber glass products by collabora- 
tion between the former L-O-F Glass Fibers Research 
Laboratory near Toledo, Ohio, and the Johns-Manville 
Research Center in Manville, New Jersey—the world’s 
largest laboratory devoted to insulations. building 








materials and allied products. 

To Johns-Manville customers it means the additio. 
of a whole new line of fiber glass products—therma! and 
acoustical insulations, building materials, plastic rein- 
forcement, pipe line wrap and a wide range of fiber 
glass textile yarns. 

Also, it adds to the J-M organization an outstanding 
staff of people who have been responsible for many of 
the important developments in fiber glass. 





Finally, it means the acquisition of seven strategically 
located plants. 

Thus, to all buyers of fiber glass products it means 
even higher quality, even better service —all backed by 
100 years of Johns-Manville research and know-how. 

For further information on J-M Fiber Glass products, 
write to Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, address Johns-Manville Company, Limited, 
565 Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. 
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AVALANCHE roaring down steep mountainside is a threat to life and property in Western 
ranges. Slides are common on slopes with few trees during or after a heavy snowfall. 
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A Forest Service school at 
Squaw Valley, Calif., teaches 
mountain men how to “bust” 
dread, damaging avalanches. 


Next vear, the Winter 
Games will lure an estimated 30,000 
spectators and 1,200 competitors to 
California’s Squaw Valley, in the Sierra 
Nevada, for the snowy festivities. Calli 


Olympic 


fornia businessmen in general and the 
of Squaw Valley in particu 
ilready licking their chops in 
anticipation of the publicity—and_ the 
dollars—the international contest will 


operators 


lar are 


bring. The resort usually attracts only 
2.000 skiers at a time 
lhrough these dreams of fame and 


fortune flickers one nightmare that an 
avalanche might tumble down off 
Squaw Valley’s precipitous, snow-buried 
slopes and endanger the crowds or up 
set the closely timed schedule of events. 
As insurance against this dread possi 
bility, the U.S. Forest Service is run- 
ning a school at the ski area to teach 
41 men the novel science of “ava 
lanche busting” (pictures). The object 
is to prevent the potentially devastating 
slides or control them once they start. 
e Where and How—An_ avalanche 
would be most likely to occur on a steep 
slope with lots of snow but without 
trees, denuded either deliberately to 
form a ski area or naturally because 
it’s above timber line. Where the ter- 
rain is pitched at slopes of 35 degrees 
slides are probable with every 
major storm. In the U.S., these con- 
ditions exist for the most part only in 
the mountains of the Far West. 

The cause can be the rapid accumu- 
lation of new snow; the action of sun, 
wind, or thawing; the fracture of slabs 
of snow, perhaps far beneath the sur- 
face; or the breaking of overhanging 
drifts on the crest of ridges or in sad- 
dies. In an avalanche-prone area, the 
balance can even be tipped by the pres- 
ence of more people than usual. Dur- 
ing World War I, for example, there 
were 80,000 casualties from avalanches 
along the Australian-Italian front. in- 
cluding 10,000 deaths in one 24-hour 
period. 

The worst avalanche toll in the U.S. 
came in the Cascade Mountains of 
Washington, in 1910, when a single 
slide swept three snowbound trains into 
a gorge with 118 fatalities. More re- 
cently, but much less disastrously, ava- 
lanches marooned the Southern Pacific’s 
streamliner City of San Francisco in the 
Sierra Nevada for three days in the win- 
ter of 1951-52—a season with 19 U.S. 
avalanche deaths. Squaw Valley has 


OTF more, 
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STUDENTS man 105-mm. recoilless rifle, ready to fire shell and CLASSROOM work on avalanche lore, climate, ten 
start avalanche under controlled conditions—before it lets go on own. ments practice in the field. Instructor here is Paul 
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IF DISASTER occurs, rescuers must know how to search for victims with 12-ft. poles. Course attracts rangers, resort operators, rail 
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TRUCK USERS! 


here’s how to H 
“OWN” your trucks 
worry free! 











LEASE... for Profit! 


Use nationalease, the preferred service that doesn’t add to your costs 
... but saves. Saves unproductive capital and management time now 
spent on your trucks. When you lease a CHEVROLET .. . or other fine 
truck . . . from the experienced independent nationalease firm in your 
area, you are assured an arrangement which ably 
meets your local service and equipment needs. 

Write us for the name of the nationalease com- 
pany in your area, and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities of the United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-2 + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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DIRECTOR of avalanche-busting school is 
Forest Service’s Montgomery Atwater. 


had two fatalities since 1950; its ski lift 
has been knocked out three times. 

¢ Control Measure—One way to con- 
trol avalanches and avoid this toll is to 
build a protective fence, as railroads 
often do. Owners of ski resorts do the 
same to guard lifts and runs. 

But it’s obviously impractical to 
fence off an entire mountain. So th« 
answer is to spot an avalanche building 
up and “bust” it before it breaks. Thi 
can be done by placing an _ explo 
sive charge by hand or by firing a shell 
into the snow from a field artillery 
cannon or a recoilless rifle. The 75-mm. 
recoilless rifle, weighing only 168 Ib 
and easily portable in two sections, is 
ideal for the job. Avalanche busters 
sometimes also use the 105-mm. re 
coilless, which requires a crew of four 
and weighs 650 Ib. During the Winter 
Olympics at Squaw Valley, the Forest 
Service will maintain an arsenal of six 
recoilless rifles on loan from the Army 

The Forest Service school teaches 
these techniques and also provides in- 
struction on how to protect yourself 
and rescue victims. 
¢ Life Work—The director of the 
school is a 52-year-old Harvard man, 
Montgomery Atwater, the author of 10 
outdoor adventure books. After World 
War II service in the mountain troops, 
he became an avalanche hazard fore 
caster for the Forest Service. The 
work ignited such interest that he de 
cided to devote himself to avalanche 
control from then on. 

There are three long-term Forest 
Service avalanche research projects—onc 
at Alta, Utah; one at Berthould Pass 
west of Denver, and a third at Stevens 
Pass in Washington. 

The service requires ski resort opera- 
tors to run their own safety programs, 
but provides help such as the avalanche 
school. In the last 10 years, it has 
trained 80 rangers and 120 others. END 
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His pounds melt away —yours won't 


HOULD someone recommend a “wonder 

diet” to you . . . one that’s guaranteed 
to make your excess pounds vanish in a 
week or so. . . beware of the advice. 
Pounds never “melt away” . . . except 
those of the snowman! 


How should you tackle the problem of 
reducing? First, face the fact that over- 
weight—in more than 95 percent of the 
cases—is caused by eating and drinking 
too much. To curb your appetite and 
change your eating habits permanently, a 
lot of will power is required. 


Next, see your doctor. He will put you 
on a diet to remove weight at a safe rate. 
He will also see that your diet includes all 
the essential nutrients you need—especial- 
ly proteins, vitamins and minerals—for 
body upkeep, repair and health. 





Though calorie-laden foods (rich des- 
serts, gravies, dressings, fried foods) will be 
restricted, you will be pleasantly surprised 
at the varied, appetizing meals you can 
have while reducing. 


Your doctor may also recommend sen- 
sible, regular exercise—such as walking. 
Exercise alone won’t solve your weight 
problem. But it will help keep your body 
“in tone” and use up some calories that 
would be deposited as fat. 


Reducing and keeping your weight down 
will be worth all the effort required. That 
is because excess pounds burden the entire 
body, especially the heart. 

For example, it has been estimated that 
every 20 pounds of excess weight require 
the body to develop about 12 extra miles of 
blood vessels. Consequently, the work of 


the heart is greatly increased as it must 
exert more and more force to pump blood 
through these additional vessels. 


Overweight also tends to shorten life 
At age 20 and beyond, those who are con 
siderably overweight have a mortality rate 
at least 50 percent higher than those of 
average weight. 


Moreover, heart and blood vessel dis- 
orders—including coronary disease and 
high blood pressure—develop earlier in 
overweight people than in people of average 
weight. So do diabetes, arthritis, gal! blad- 
der and liver troubles. 


So, if you bring your weight down and 
keep it down permanently, you can expect 
to have more vigor, more stamina, better 
looks, better health—and perhaps added 
years of life in which to enjoy them. 
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World’s Smallest “Traffic Cop” 


Another giant stride by Mallory 
in the Lilliputian world of 


micro-miniature electronics 


Used to “direct traffic” in electronic circuits, this is a 
new Mallory-developed capacitor—the smallest of its 
kind ever made, and outstanding in dependable per- 
formance. Mite-size marvels like this are extending 
miniaturization from hearing aids and pocket radios 
to space age wonders still on the drawing boards. 


This capacitor owes its incredibly small size and fine 
P y 
performance to tantalum, an “exotic” metal which 


has been the subject of almost 20 years of Mallory 
research. From this research have come other Mallory 
miniaturized components built to withstand searing 
temperatures in missiles and rockets. 


Depend on Mallory to pioneer new frontiers in elec- 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


MALLORY 


Glectromechenical » Resistors, Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Electrochemical » Capacitors, Mercury and Zine-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical « Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materiale 


R. MALLORY & CO. Inc.. INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Theorist With a Best Seller 


Samuelson has pioneered in 


theory—and his “primer” of 
economics has sold more than 
750,000 copies over the years. 


Through the first three decades of 
the 20th Century, economics seemed 
to be suffering from hardening of the 
arteries. Its central ideas stiffened into 
dogmas; its usefulness in the real prob- 
‘cms of business and government shrank 
as the world changed. The crisis for 
economics—as for modern economic 
society—came with the Great Depres- 
sion. Under that shock the delicate 
structure of classifical economics seemed 
to shatter. 

Then, in the past 20 vears, economics 
took on a new lease on life, thanks to 
such men as Paul Anthony Samuelson 
(picture), a 43-year-old professor of ec- 
onomics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Over this stretch it has 
moved a long way toward the realism 
and practicality sought by business and 
government for problems ranging from 
production plans to preventing depres- 
sions. Economics still has a long way 
to go on this road, but it demon- 
strates unmistakable signs of knowing 
the way. 
¢ Appearances—Realization of the 
change has percolated to the business 
and political community. Nobody 
thought it strange in Washington a 
couple of weeks ago that a high-falutin 
economist like Samuelson should lead 
a parade of academic types before the 
Joint Economic Committee to advise 
the government on budget and _ fiscal 
policy. Businessmen and research groups 
find it routine to tap theorists such as 
Samuelson for advice on money, credit, 
or the market for automobiles. 

Oddly, the new realism of economics 
springs not from the abandonment of 
abstract quests but from a movement 
among economists to get really serious 
about theory: to put once fuzzy doc- 
trines into hard, mathematical form, 
and to study their implications with 
rigorous mathematical logic. As a result, 
it has become possible to fit masses of 
real-world statistics into economic for- 
mulation, and analyze them by revolu- 
tionary new methods and machinery of 
computation (BW —Jun.21’58,p68). 

In this change, Paul Samuelson has 
played a prime role as theorist, unifier, 
and catalyst. At the same time—rather 
remarkably for an avant garde leader— 
he has become a great popularizer, au- 
thor of the best selling economics text- 
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PAUL SAMUELSON, a leader in putting tough mathematics into economics and mal 
it work, has helped his profession escape from its pre-1930 decline. 


book of all time. His Economics—an 
Introductory Analysis has already sold 
more than 750,000 copies, and its sales 
are growing geometrically. 

¢ Wonder Child—In a field where white 
hair is often a voucher for wisdom, 
Samuelson was a wonder child. Most 
of his classic Foundations of Economic 
Analysis was written in 1937 when he 
was a 22-year-old graduate student at 
Harvard. 

In that work, Samuelson sought to 
clean out what he considered an Augean 
stable full of inherited contradictions, 
overlaps, and fallacies. He found that 
much of the trouble came from slip- 
shod language, and to cure this he 
adopted the battle cry of the scientist 


J. Willard Gibbs: “Mathemati 
language.” 

Using mathematical techniq S 
uelson found that the old q 
whether spending on advertisins 
or raises the price of a product 
be answered—sometimes on: 
times the other—if he fed th 


data into the proper formulation. A 


he found that another time-y 
troversy—whether discriminator 
nopoly causes output to contract o 
expand—could be solved onl) 


each specific case was evaluated mat 


matically and quantitatively. 


e Similarities—On a broader front, Sa 
uelson found that if he mathematica 
traditional branch 


restructured each 
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Just pick up 
your phone—and 
build well—any 
place in America 





Any architectural styling for prestige or traffic ap- 
peal is practical and economical with Butler Buildings. 


with Butler 
buildings and 
the network of 
Butler Builders 


If you have a nationwide construc- 
tion program— you can save thou- 
sands of hours of executive and 
engineering time and cost. Stand- 
ardize on Butler metal buildings — 
and the only truly national network 
of independent builders — the Butler 
Builder organization. 

Butler buildings are a line of fully 
pre-designed, pre-engineered, preci- 
sion made, factory-fabricated metal 
buildings. They have proved so su- 
perior—so versatile—so economic— 
that they are the world’s most pop- 
ular metal buildings. You’ll find 
them used for factories, warehouses, 
dealerships, supermarkets; the list is 
endless. 

You can specify Butler buildings 
in your home office and have them 
built anywhere in the United States 
or Canada — by competent builders 
who are fully experienced with local 
codes and conditions. Phone your 
nearby Butler Builder and get all the 
facts. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Build- 
ings.” Or write direct. 


ez, Prowse 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equip * Dry Cl s Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Colif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, lil. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio + New York City & Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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. . . Samuelson made the shock worse by telling econ- 


omists they had been practising ‘mental gymnastics of a 


peculiarly depraved type’ .. . 


of economics—production, consumer be- 
havior, international trade, public fi- 
nance, business cycles, income analysis— 
certain formal similarities would emerge, 
so that a “unified field theory” of eco- 
nomics could be created. His work 
here won him the David A. Wells Prize 
at Harvard when he was 26. 

At that time, he had already gained 
an international reputation with a few 
brilliant articles. In one of these, he 
demonstrated the fallacy of the New 
Deal’s early confidence in pump-prim- 
ing as a cure for depression. Mathe- 
matically, he showed that a limited 
infusion of water in the economic 
pump would not keep it flowing indefi- 
nitely. 

In another article, Samuelson made a 
piece of dynamic economics out of 
Keynes’ theory of unemployment, which 
had not explained fluctuations in the 
economy. 

Samuelson spelled out the relations 

between income, investment, consump- 
tion, and the capital needed for any 
given level of sales, and so showed that 
a downturn would not go on indef- 
nitely, but would have to turn, then 
gradually revive. His formulation here 
closely parallels the +0-month inventory 
cycle that seems inherent in the U.S. 
economy. 
¢ War Work—At the start of World 
War II, Samuelson went to work as a 
mathematician in MIT’s Radiation Lab- 
oratory, helping to develop computers 
for tracking aircraft. “It would probably 
have been more sensible for me to 
have done straight economics,” Samuel- 
son said recently, “but at the time, it 
seemed as if it mattered more to work 
in the Radiation Lab.” And, in the 
last year of the war, he shifted to eco- 
nomic consulting for the War Produc- 
tion Board and the ‘Treasury. 
e Sensation—After the war, when Sam- 
uelson’s Foundations was finally pub- 
lished, it knocked the economics pro- 
fession for a loop. The book seemed 
immensely difficult to most economists, 
whose forte is seldom mathematics. 
Samuelson made the shock worse by 
telling the economists that they had 
been practicing “mental gymnastics of 
a peculiarly depraved type,” and that 
they were like “highly trained athletes 
who never run a race.” 

A typical reaction was the explosion 
ot Leon Henderson, a professor of eco- 
nomics who had been a wartime OPA 
administrator: “If this is where eco- 
nomics is heading, then I am finished.” 


4i 
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This was indeed where economics 
was heading in many important re- 
spects, for good or evil. Mathematical 
economics is getting vastly increased 
attention from leading universities, big 
business, the government, and especially 
the armed services. Many economists 
aren't at all sure this is a good thing; 
they see the mathematical trend as a 
dangerous fad. They fear lest the math- 
ematical economist’s fondness for tech- 
nical exactitude may lead him to a 
level of abstraction that neglects the 
social, political, psychological, legal, and 
other institutional factors that bear on 
economics. 
¢ No Flourish—Samuelson wouldn't 
disagree with that approach, unless it 
went to the extreme of banning mathe- 
matics. He insists that he has sought 
to avoid all mathematical flourish, and 
that his methods are “essentially ele- 
mentary,” as any pure mathematician 
would recognize. Still, he likes to recall 
that the physicist Max Planck, inventor 
of the quantum theory, once said that 
he had considered becoming an econo- 
mist but found it “‘too difficult.” Planck 
could have learned in a few days all 
the mathematics that economists use, 
but he thought he would be lost in the 
uncertain jumble of mathematical ab- 
straction and human and social behavior 
that makes up economics. 

As for Samuelson, he saw no point— 
and much loss of practicality—in con- 
cealing the mathematical underpinnings 
of economics as had been attempted 
by Alfred Marshall, himself a_ skilled 
mathematician. 
¢ Elementary—There was no_ small 
shock in the economics world in 1948, 
when it was learned that Samuelson 
had written a textbook of beginning 
economics. Young professors, children 
of the Keynesian revolution, loved the 
book’s originality in presenting the new 
concepts of national income, and the 
new notion that unemployment could 
be cured without serious inflation by 
programs of government spending or 
tax cutting that produced unbalanced 
budgets. 

The book threw rocks at such old 
economic idols as the idea that thrift 
is always a good thing and that the 
price system, if undisturbed by govern- 
ment, would always restore balance to 
the economy at full employment. 

These heresies brought a storm of 
protest down on the heads of the au- 
thor, his publisher—the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.—and such teachers as adopted 
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An Answer to Plant Modernizatio 


Whiting’s new Thrif-T Crane is slated to engineering, mass-produced parts...and a 
spark a trend in plant modernization. It’s a host of exciting new design developments 
husky crane. It has plenty of stamina to do enable new Thrif-T Crane to provide big- 
, big jobs with the speed demanded by today’s crane performance at small-crane cost. 


' production schedules and cost levels. Yet, it Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, 

l costs much less than you’d expect! Pre- Harvey, Illinois. 
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| “We like our new North Carolina home,” says Daniel F. Gerber, President 
of Gerber Products Company, world’s leading producer of baby food. 


Their large new plant, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains, eight miles 
south of Asheville, is the fourth Gerber canning and processing center in 
the country and the first to be located in the South. 


“We considered many factors,” says President Gerber, ‘most important 

of which was the available supply of fresh quality produce. The demand 

of the growing Southeastern market and the assured produce supply due 
/ to ideal agricultural conditions in North Carolina simplified our location 
| problem.” 


For prompt and confidential plant location information you are invited to contact William 
P. Saunders, Director, Department of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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. thrift once more be- 


comes socially desirable, 


because it increases capital 
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the text 
with its 
wit. 

¢ Mellowing—Samuelson’s economics 
has since gone through four editions, 
evolving markedly in the progress to- 
ward the more objective and the less 
polemical. The author this re- 
flects his own mellowing—“you’re not 
the same man at 40 that vou were at 
30”’—as well as the growing professional- 
ism in economics. 

lhe book’s emphasis on different 
themes has changed, with the changing 
of the nation’s economic problems. The 
first edition was dominated by the end- 
of-the-war worry that widespread un- 
employment would return. As fear of 
inflation replaced fear of unemploy- 
ment, later editions put growing stress 
on fiscal and monetary controls over in- 
flation 

In the later editions, Samuelson has 
worked toward what he calls a “‘neo- 
classical synthesis’ of ancient and 
modern economic findings. Briefly, his 
synthesis is that nations today can suc- 
cessfully control either depression or 
inflation by fiscal and monetary, poli- 
cies. Thus, with reasonably stable em- 
ployment feasible, much validity is re- 
stored to the old analvses that assumed 
full employment. Thrift once more be- 
comes socially desirable, because it in- 
creases capital formation and economic 
growth. 
¢ Worldwide—Some economists feel 
that Samuelson’s textbook is no mere 
byproduct of his serious work, but is 
really his greatest contribution. It has 
gone a long way toward giving the 
world a common economic language. 
Not long ago, when scholars from 23 
countries assembled for a summer ses- 
sion at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, the one thing they had in 
common was that all had studied 
Samuelson. 

Up to now, the textbook has sold 
600,000 copies in the U.S. and 150,- 
000 abroad. It has been translated into 
French, German, Italian, Hungarian, 
Polish, Korean, Portuguese, and twice 
into Spanish. Colleges and universities 
in 30 countries use one edition or an- 
other, some of them pirated. 

The book has made Samuelson an 
exception to the definition of an econo- 
mist as “a capitalist without capital.” 
He has put a lot of the royalties into 
the stock market, and has done well. 
Most economists are too bearish, he 


But students loved the book, 


unacademic pungency and 


Says 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


“SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE WITH PURINA CHOWS.” 


“NCR PAPER saves its entire yearly cost every 


six months by reducing operating expenses.” 


“We use NCR (No Carbon Required) Paper 
for 18 different business forms. While the 
price is often more than for forms with car- 
bon, the advantages have a money value 
that offsets, many times, any increase in price. 

“Our office efficiency is improved be- 
cause with these 18 forms carbon paper is 
eliminated. We do not have to insert or re- 
move carbons, nor take the time to collate 
originals and copies. NCR Paper forms are 


—RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


“A leading producer of feeds.” 


made so that we pick up originals and copies 
as a unit. All this saves valuable time and ex- 
pedites our paper work. And our employees 
prefer the cleanliness of NCR Paper. 

"We estimate NCR Paper returns its yearly 
cost every six months in reduced operating 


expenses.” 
pt 3. Haat 


Lewis B. Stuart, Executive Vice President, 
Ralston Purina Company 


ASK YOUR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES... HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Electronics 


Every day new organizations discover ENGRAVOGRAPH, the portable en- 
graving machine used for an amazing variety of jobs. It’s tracer-guided, 
enabling any unskilled person to do precision work quickly and easily. 

As a marking device, some of ENGRAVOGRAPH’s applications include 
marking tools, numbering bins, making nameplates and signs, graduating 


HE'S SAVING 
THROUGH ENGRAVING 


eee eee eee eee eeeee 


Institutions 
Retailing 
Tool industry 


] Transportation 
) Government and 


Armed Forces 





RETAILERS know that engraving attracts the eye, 
makes people buy. For promotions on engraved 
merchandise, for company award plaques, for 
directional signs in the store, over 19,000 retailers 
count On ENGRAVOGRAPH to keep pace with their 


ever-changing enterprises. 


...CAN YOU? 


dials, and engraving instrument panels of all sizes. 


As a production tool, ENGRAVOGRAPH’s pantographic feature produces 
complicated jobs from a single template, with fewer operations than con- 
ventional machines, eliminates costly setups and special tools. Economies 
in time and cost are considerable, particularly on short runs. For slotting, 


profiling, drilling complicated patterns, the machine has no equal. 


There’s an ENGRAVOGRAPH model to fit your application, starting at 
$298.00. Write our engineering department to see 
what ENGRAVOGRAPHS can do for you. 





Permanent marking by engraving of: Jewelry, 
bowling balls, precision parts, tools, label 
plates, directional signs, plaques, gifts, etc. 


Engraves on: Plastic, wood, brass, aluminum, 
steel, bronze, onyx, glass, Mother of Pearl, etc. 


“The skill is in the tool...not on your payroll” 


rew hermes ENGRAVING MACHINE CORPORATION 


13-19 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Chicago 


Los Angeles Montreal 
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“  . . he admits that, ‘All 
there is usually time for is 
a quick and dirty solu- 


44 


or 2s. 
ECONOMIST starts on p. 73 


says; “I don’t argue with the market.” 
He likes to say that he has even met a 
payroll; he’s a director of the Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co., a Cambridge 
specialist in mathematical and economic 
works. 

His income is a blessing in one field 
where Samuelson has topped most of 
his colleagues: He has six children in- 
cluding boy triplets. Understandably, 
economics has been given up by his 
wife—Marion Crawford Samuelson—a 
Radcliffe girl whose omission from the 
title page of his Foundations the author 
says 1s inexcusable. 
¢ Later Output—Samuelson keeps up a 
steady flow of learned studies ranging 
widely. 

His latest book, Linear Programming 
and Economic Analysis, was done in 
collaboration with MHarvard’s Robert 
Dorfman and MIT’s Robert M. Solow; 
it’s a good example of where economics 
has been carried by the mathematical 
revolution he helped to bring. 

Sponsored by the Rand Corp., the 

study shows how mathematical econom- 
ics can deal with practical problems in 
international trade, transportation, mar- 
keting, the mapping of strategy against 
competitors by business or government, 
industrial production, and defense plan 
ning. With its new mathematical 
grounding, economics can cope with 
any complex problem involving choice 
among many resources or ways of doing 
a job. That’s a long journey from the 
time when economics was first cousin 
to the Sunday sermon. 
e Public Role—Just the same, Samuel- 
son doesn’t want economics to become 
one more form of “plumbing,” or los« 
its traditional concern with social issues 
He’s planning an increasing public role, 
appearing before Congressional commit- 
tees, advising such groups as the CED- 
sponsored Commission on Money & 
Credit. 

For many social and political prob 
lems, he admits that, “All there is 
usually time for is a quick and dirt) 
solution.”” The best advisers and fore 
casters, he says, have simple models- 
and courage. 

He wants economists to be as ob 
jective as possible, to have some humil- 
ity about their profession, not to force 
their ethical conclusions on the com- 
munity. “But economics is not like 
arithmetic,” he says. “There’s plenty 
of controversy even when you try to 
keep it clean.” END 
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“N CUMMINS 
POWERED 
GIANTS 
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Proven by 10 years of on-the-job performance... 
CUMMINS 450 AND 600 h.p. V-12 DIESELS 














UP PRODUCTION WHILE REDUCING COSTS 


Nothing can match the performance of Cummins V 
Diesels—the 450 h. p. NVH-12 and the 600 h.p. VT-12! 
When powering today's giant earth-movers, they'l! en- 
able you to handle as much as five times as many yards 
per hour as equipment with less powerful engines. You 
cut the number of units needed—reduce driver wages 
—minimize maintenance and repair problems. 


Cummins has proven these 12 cylinder models through 
10 years of on-the-job performance. Continuous engine 
developmenthas produced features thatsave you money. 
Wet type cylinder liners, for example, permit quicker, 
less costly repair. The PT Fuel System is fool-proof and 
trouble-free. Cummins Dirt Proofing provides positive 
protection against the entrance of grit and abrasives. 


lf you are considering the purchase 
equipment, like the scraper shown above 
with Cummins V-12 power. This means y 

ing more profit right away. To aid you in se 
NVH-12 or the VT-12 is standard or optional | 
machines shown to the left. For more deta 
manufacturer's representative or Cummin 


gives you the big plus 





FOR MORE PROFIT 
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e CUMMINS SERVICE IS WORLDWIDE 
There are more than 350 service points 
throughout the world. Just call the Cum- 
mins man near you—anywhere in the 
United States and Canada—for parts and 
service. 


e CUMMINS DIRT PROOFING 

Air cleaners, caps, connections, the oil 
system and all entrance points for destruc- 
tive dirt and grit are made dirt-proof by 
Cummins proven protective system. 


e CUMMINS 2-INSPECTION PROGRAM 
Off-highway applications are double 
checked—inspected before delivery and 
on-the-job, in the machine. This protects 
your power investment and assures long 
operating life. 


e COMPLETE RANGE OF DIESELS 

34 models—from 60 to 600 h.p.—enable you 
to have Cummins power for any applica- 
tion. Your distributor can also repower your 
present machine, if you wish. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


INTERNATIONAL SALES & SERVICE — CUMMINS DIESEL INTERNATIONAL LTD., NASSAU, BAHAMAS — CABLE: CUMNAS 
OVERSEAS FACTORY — CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY LTD. — SHOTTS, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
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UMW Near the End of an Era 


John L. Lewis (right) is aging 
and ill. There’s talk of who will 
succeed him—and what change 
it will make in union. 


The United Mine Workers’ official 
biography of John Llewellyn Lewis de- 
scribes the man and his union as “one 
and indissoluble.” When the 77-year- 
old labor leader became seriously ill 
last week, the union and its industry— 
and the labor movement—began to 
think about a future without Lewis. 

This week, the UMW president was 
reported “resting comfortably” in a 
Washington hospital after a heart at- 
tack followed by pneumonia. His con- 
dition was still serious, but the gritty 
one-time coal miner has shaken off 
a serious illness before—a severe heart at- 
tack in 1955—to return to his job. 

Even though he does it again, there 
still will be speculation about a UMW 
without the leadership of the man who 
has been its president and one of labor’s 
strongest voices for the past 39 years. 
Eventually, it will be a problem to be 
faced. Almost everyone agrees it will 
mean upheavals. 


l. A New UMW 


Actually, the UMW’s description of 
the Lewis-mine union relationship as 
“one and indissoluble” is as accurate as 
possible. Lewis is the face and _per- 
sonality of the United Mine Workers, 
its strength and continuity as well. A 
new leader would inevitably mean 
changes that would make UMW a new 
union in all but name. 
¢ Pivotal Points—When the change 
comes, it will be felt in these areas: 

Coal collective bargaining: Lewis and 
industry leaders have negotiated since 
1951 in private, informal, two-man 
huddles. The system has altered the in- 
dustry’s bargaining picture from years 
of labor war to strikeless settlements. 

The merged labor movement: The 
UMW was at one time an important 
part of the old AFL and later of the 
CIO, created largely by Lewis’ driving 
force and first headed by Lewis. How- 
ever, the miners’ union has been an out- 
sider since 1947. This estrangement 
from the rest of labor has been due 
primarily to personal feuds between 
Lewis and AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and United Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter Reuther. 

Union jurisdiction feuds: Lewis has 
refused to sign the Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist oath, as a matter of princi- 
ple, so the United Mine Workers’ affili- 
ate, District 50, mostly in chemicals and 
construction, can’t get on a National 
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Labor Relations Board ballot. Even so, 
it has been a thorn in the sides of 
AFL-CIO unions. Without Lewis, 
UMW would comply with T-H. With 
access to NLRB, the mine union and its 
District 50 could be a much greater 
threat to AFL-CIO afhliates. 
¢ Personal Program—Lewis’ penchant 
for dealing personally with coal oper- 
ators and the antagonisms that split him 
from other union leaders evolved from 
his own personality—and became pol- 
icies of the United Mine Workers. 
Other UMW leaders might reflect these 
sentiments now, but changes are certain 
to come under a new leadership. 
Whoever picks up the mantle of 
John L. Lewis inherits a union that 
hardly resembles the Mine Workers 
that was the backbone of the CIO’s in- 
dustrial unions. In 1923, soon after 
Lewis took over the UMW, its member- 
ship climbed to 750,000. This year, the 
total is a much smaller 180,000. 


The decline of the coal market i 
factor. A more important one | 


mation. 
more than tripled coal 


New mining equipment 


output 


I 


miner in the last quarter-centui 
decided years ago that it is bett« 


have half a million . . 


wages than it is to have a million 
ing in poverty and degradation,” | 


said some time ago. 


This policy of using automatior 
support high wage settlements cut do 


the size of the union. But the 1 
coal and the prospects for new mar! 


uses will continue to make the 
an important cog in the 
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ll. The Lewis Successor 


Like Lewis, the two others 
top of UMW are long-time veterar 
nearing the end of their careers 
Pres. Thomas Kennedy, 
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been the union’s anthracite specialist, 
while the miners’ president has handled 
the bituminous industry. Secy.-Treas. 
John Owens, 69, is the third top officer. 
¢ Aging Crown Prince—The UMW 
constitution provides that the vice-presi- 
dent shall succeed to a between-conven- 
tions vacancy in the president’s office 
Lewis, a realist, has already designated 
Kennedy to follow him. Kennedy 
would, if necessary, take over the union 
at least until its 1960 convention and 
the follow-up referendum vote for of- 
ficers in December. If Kennedy chose, 
he could then be elected. , 

“Kennedy has lived in John L.’s 
shadow all these years,” says a UMW 
aide, “but he’s a great man in his own 
right.” 

Actually, in recent years Kennedy has 
been taking more of the burden from 
Lewis’ shoulders. He handled last fall’s 
coal negotiations with the operators, 
with Lewis looking in “when Kennedy 
wanted some advice.”” Kennedy moved 
into the man-to-man coal bargaining 
system when the industry named an 
anthracite industry official, Edward G. 
lox, as the chief bituminous coal 
negotiator. Before that, Fox and Ken- 
nedy had negotiated the anthracite 
contracts. 4 
¢ Effects of Change—With Kennedy at 
the helm, Lewis’ absence would not be 
immediately felt in the coal industry, 
as far as disruption of bargaining and 
other relationships are concerned. How- 
ever, some industry officials are con- 
cerned that without the dominant Lewis 
at the top, the miners’ tendency to- 
ward wildcat strikes might be hard to 
check. Lewis has clamped down hard 
on such outbursts. 
¢ Line of Succession—With Kennedy 
moving higher, the second spot in 
UMW would open up. Owens has in- 
dicated to associates he doesn’t want 
the job—so a newcomer to the high 
command would fill the vice-presidency 
that likely would be a step toward be- 
coming long-term successor to Lewis. 

There’s a rumor around UMW head- 
quarters that Lewis has prepared a list 
of possible successors, but no one has 
seen it. ““There’s no doubt,” says one 
UMW official, “that Lewis can pick 
his successor.” 
¢ Boyle’s Chance—The names on such 
a list, if there is one, might be headed 
by a UMW district leader whom Lewis 
tapped in 1947 as his special assistant. 
Although not well known around the 
union, W. A. “Tony” Boyle has han- 
dled the miners’ important wage-hour 
cases before the Labor Dept., seeking 
higher minimum government contract 
pay for miners. He won each time. 

Boyle, about 50, heads District 27 
with headquarters in Billings, Mont., 
although he has worked in the Wash- 
ington offices next to Lewis for 12 
years. Thus far, his job has been 
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mostly administrative and non-political. 
¢ More Lewises—T'wo brothers of John 
L. Lewis are also possibilities. 

Of the two, the better bet is tall, an- 
gular Raymond O. Lewis, who at 60 
is 17 years younger than Lewis. He is 
the Charleston (W. Va.) leader of Dis- 
trict 17, the union’s biggest with 35,000 
members. A. D. “Denny” Lewis, 70, 
heads the UMW “catch-all” union, 
District 50; he matches the Lewis build 
and eyebrows but is probably over- 
age for the post. 

If none of these candidates make it, 
prominent UMW field officials such as 
Joseph Yablonski, head of District 5 
in Clarksville, Pa., and George J. Titler, 
District 29 leader at Beckley, W. Va., 
may be in the running. 


ill. The Outlook 


Even assuming an interim Kennedy 
leadership, a change in the UMW presi- 
dency will mean a quick shift in the 
coal industry’s bargaining policy. After 
negotiating across picket lines and battle 
lines for years, the operators started 
eight years ago to aim their policy di- 
rectly at Lewis. 

The industry's financial plight was 
partly responsible. Both sides agreed 


they would fare better financially by 
cooperating—by determining what the 
industry could or would agree to pay 
for higher productivity and labor peace. 
This has meant high—but spaced out— 
wage settlements. 

Without Lewis, this system could 
collapse fast. Coal miners can be un- 
disciplined, might well rebel against 
such peaceful dealings without Lewis. 
¢ To Rejoin Federation?—AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany said not long ago: 
“When John isn’t running the mine 
union, it’ll be back in AFL-CIO inside 
two weeks.” This, according to UMW 
aides, is over-optimism. 

Lewis fought and lost to Meany at 
the AFL convention in 1947, when 
Meany favored going along with the 
Taft-Hartley Act and Lewis proposed 
a boycott against it. 

The two men argued hotly on the 
convention floor, and the bad feeling 
has carried over until now. 

Even though UMW’s break from 
AFL was largely because of the Lewis- 
Meany feud, Kennedy, for one, won’t 
take the union back. 

“Why should we pay per capita [5¢ 
per member] to the federation when 
we're always fighting them?” is the ex- 
planation. 


Labor Finds SUB “Shortcomings” 


AFL-CIO bargaining report cites experiences in layoffs 
last year to claim private plans “help—but not enough.” 


The recession last year demonstrated 
the value of the supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans that now cover 
2-million workers, according to AFL- 
CIO. But, the federation adds, ex- 
periences in 1958 showed that existing 
plans aren’t a “completely adequate 
answer” to layoff prolems. 

A collective bargaiaing report pre- 
pared by the federation’s Research 
Dept. commented, significantly for 
future contract negotiations, that to- 
day’s SUB plans “help, but not 
enough.” It noted that benefit amounts 
and eligibility requirements are “short- 
comings most often cited.” 

Supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans were first negotiated in 1955, and 
payments began a year later. No real 
test of SUB developed until the heavy 
lay-offs of late 1957 and 1958. 
¢ Findings—AFL-CIO said that limited 
reports available for the period show: 

¢ During the worst months of the 
recession, SUB plans in all industries 
were paying benefits to unemployed 
at a monthly rate of $10-million to $12- 
million. The total number of workers 
who received at least one SUB check 
in 1958 is estimated conservatively at 
300,000. 

e SUB plans under United Auto 


Workers contracts with the automotive 
Big Three paid out about $33.7-million 
during the first eight months of 1958. 
The total for the year is expected to 
be $38-million paid out to General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler workers. 
e In the steel industry, according 
to the most recent report from the 
United Steelworkers, nearly $45-million 
in benefits were paid out of SUB funds 
between September, 1957, and June, 
1958. At the peak of steel unemploy- 
ment, about 83,000 workers were col- 
lecting an average $22 to $24 a week 
in SUB. 
¢ Toughest Areas—According to AFL- 
CIO, although the total SUB benefits 
paid was relatively small compared with 
the unemployment compensation total, 
the SUB checks “carried a special value 
as an aid in limiting and combatting 
the economic recession because they 
were concentrated in several of the areas 
and industries which were hardest hit.” 
The federation said that “employers 
. . . have been greatly pleased with the 
beneficial effects.” ‘There have been 
scattered problems, but for the most 
part “plans have worked fairly smoothly, 
considering the large numbers of laid- 
off workers involved and the newness 
of the plans.” END 
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Transparent, skin-tight “blister-packs" give compiete 
product visibility, permit inspection, prevent corrosion. 





New Navy Specification 
: for Packaging Bearings 


. ---creates innovation in spare parts packaging 
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©, | A new U.S. Navy specification for packaging bearings in transparent acetate “blisters” ST eee Ex 
+. is expected to result in a 20 to 30 per cent reduction in packaging costs, and savings FREE 
k of hundreds of thousands of dollars in maintaining stock in serviceable condition. — Send for: 
In a skin-tight, dust-free transparent “blister,” a bearing may be inspected visually 
a without opening the package. Thus no “contaminants” can enter the package and mix “ pwn to cm : a | 
ts with moisture to create corrosion, the former major cause of bearing unserviceability. for packaging Nine. 
th Vacuum-formed of Celanese Acetate sheet, with the bearing itself acting as the mold, Neninge = — ~ | 
al, the blister package is solvent-sealed with a preservative enclosed. Vacuum-formed acetate oat a | re | 
1 is adaptable to swift mass-production techniques, using fully automatic or semi- | —_ | 
1g automatic machinery. Acetate can be contoured to provide a tight, rigid fit, and it can p teas | 
wid package several products individually in one container, as with these bearings. Thus Ric, | 
cs Celanese Acetate offers an innovation in packaging methods in the spare parts industry. ey hoa | 
= Celanese Acetate, with its excellent aging characteristics, withstands heat, humidity, 1 Bulletin B-13— | 
he and dryness, is highly grease-resistant, and performs even under adverse conditions of ON EN | 
en shipping, long-storage, and display. And —it’s economical. Celanese Acetate will do a 
st an excellent job for you in your Spare Parts Packaging Program. Celanese® 
ly, ? 
id- 
255 Vacuum-Formed CP elauese acetate sheet 
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Union Buys Ailing Hat Company § 


y \-, ANE Amesbury, Mass., once a_ thriving 
; = ; carriage manufacturing center, is today 
a small (pop. 9,000) New England mill 
town. Within this traditional indus- 
trial setting, an innovation in business 
management is taking place—the direct 
ownership and operation of a corpora- 
tion by a union. 

This union-management metamor- 
phosis began in a $300,000 investment 
by the United Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers in the assets of the 103-year- 
old Merrimac Hat Corp. (BW —Jan.24 
"59,p83), the largest domestic producer 
of women’s fur felt hat bodies. 

The union formed a new company, 
Merrimac Hat Co., Inc., in its “rescue 
operation” to save the jobs of 325 
workers and to save from extinction the 
only factory capable of heading off 
serious foreign competition in the head- 
wear industry. 
¢ New Departure—lThe Hatters union 
retained the old management, although 
it put its own secretary-treasurer, Marx 
Lewis, in as company treasurer. It has 
six men on the nine-man board of direc- 
tors, including Pres. Alex Rose and 
Joseph Dollen, a fur blower in the Mer 
rimac plant. Hans Rie, past and 
present president, represents manage- 
ment. 

The emplovees—both through their 
union and their own stock purchases 
make up the majority of stockholders 
Frank Cynewski, union vice-president 
and manager of the Amesbury hat local, 
is the only registered stockbroker in 
town. He is not on the board of direc- 
tors, however. “After all,” Rose ex- 
plains, “he must represent the workers 
on grievances and in negotiations.” 

The Hatters’ experiment in business 


BANKER Peter F. Smiles (right) and 
unionists Philip Keeley (left) and William 
Croteau discuss financial aspects of Hatters’ 
plan to acquire Merrimac Hat Corp. 


BOARD members are from workers, union, 
and management. Left to right: Joseph 
Dollen, of Amesbury plant; Hatters’ Pres. 
Alex Rose; company head Hans Rie. 
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management and operation is being 
watched closely in employer and union 
circles. Many see in it a “new depar 
ture’ for American unions. Others con- 
fine themselves to expressing concern 
over the Hatters’ technical violation of 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code, 
which bans major union investments in 
concerns with which a union bargains. 
e Yankee MHatters—Merrimac,  estab- 
lished in 1856, is one of the oldest 
companies in the business. Sales 
reached a $2-million peak in 1946, with 
seven plants producing both wool and 
fur felt hat bodies. Then fashion 
changes and the trend to casual, hatless 
living brought about company retrench- 
ments until only the fur-felt plant con- 
tinued in production. 

In 1955, 1956, and 1957, average 
sales volume ranged between $2-million 
and $3-million. Last year, however, 
sales slumped to $1.6-million as foreign 
competition took a heavier toll. The 
company showed an estimated loss of 
$150.000 against profits of $145,000 in 
1956 and $127,000 in 1957. The plant 
closed last November, and notice was 
given that the firm would be liquidated 
unless it could be sold by the first of 
this year. At this point, the union mad« 
its decision to invest and set about 
reorganizing the company. 
¢ Union Entrepreneurs—When _ the 
new board met for the first time after 
the investment, Hatters’ Pres. Alex 
Rose assumed the chairmanship. It was 
is much a tribute to the union’s power 
ind position within the headwear indus- 
try as a recognition of the union’s 
majority on the board of directors 
The union is small, with a member- 
ship of 40,000, but it has as mem- 
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HAND TURNER Rose LaClaire put her savii 


$50-a-share stock. Average purchase was abc 


CONER Alexander Gurezac and fellow workers put up $65,000, of 
which $44,000 was from bank loans of $250 or $500 each to individuals. 
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WORKER-OWNERS number 
union hopes to get work force up 1 


FUR BLOWER Joseph Dollen, compa 


director, is financial secretary of local union 
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“it takes an economical 
truck to delivera 
Good Humor Bar 


at a profit! 


9 


says E. J. Otken, V. P. 
The Good Humor Corp. 


“Good Humor trucks stop 400 times a day! 
They carry almost 3 tons of equipment and 
payload. They must be thrifty in driving 
and idling to show a profit for each stop. 
And they must be reliable—a breakdown 


THAT’S WHY 
90% OF OUR FLEET IS FORD! 


means lost sales. 


“Good Humor’s success was built on 
bringing top-quality ice cream products 
to the consumer. We go where he is and 
stop when we find him—some 400 stops 
a day, many for no more than a 10¢ sale. 


“Our 2000 trucks are our showrooms. 
Their purchase, maintenance and oper- 
ating costs are the biggest items in our 
entire sales budget. So we keep detailed 
records on each truck. 


“‘We know our gas mileage to the last 
drop in the tank, for example. What 
would you say would be good gas mile- 
age for a truck that averages 400 stops 
a day? Five miles per gallon? Six? Our 
Fords give us 8! 

“‘We know what stop-go work can do 
to brakes, clutches and transmissions 
. .. and the records prove our Fords can 
really take it. Each year half of our 


drivers are inexperienced, yet our Ford 
maintenance costs continue to drop. 


“In this sort of work, eight years and 
80,000 miles is a long life for a truck 
.. . but we have many eleven-year-old 
Fords still going strong! 


“We are continually testing new mod- 
els. In the last eight years, we have 
added over 1000 new Fords. When we 
say, ‘Let’s look at the record,’ we buy 
Ford, 9 to 1.” 


Good Humor’s satisfying experience 
with Ford Trucks is shared by hundreds 
of fleets. No matter what job you have 
for a truck, there’s a Ford to handle it. 
Ford makes over 370 models, all built 
to cost you less to own, to run and to 
last longer, too. See your Ford dealer. 











Here’s the workhorse of the Good Humor fleet. It’s 
the sturdy F-250, with 118-in. wheelbase, gas-saving 
Short Stroke Six engine and Ford-O-Matic Drive. 
After two years of on-job testing, Good Humor 
specified Ford-O-Matic in all their new Ford Trucks. 
Drivers like it and Good Humor reports their Ford- 


O-Matic-equipped trucks deliver better mileage. 
Ford supplies the F-250 chassis-cowl model for Good 
Humor’s own specially designed 2515-lb. refrigerator 
body. Heavy-duty componentssuch assprings, radia- 
tor, fan and battery are the only special equipment 
needed to give this unit its fine on-the-job record. 


GO FORO-WARD FOR SAVINGS WITH ‘S9 FORD TRUCKS! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN ... LESS TO RUN... LAST LONGER. TOO! 
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“You see the point, don’t you? 
That’s ‘The Executive Look.’ 


The pointed flaps and diagonal seams 
are generally associated with top-level 
correspondence. They give an envelope 
‘The Executive Look’ and suggest that 
there’s something important inside.” 

You can give your mailings this add- 
ed distinction and save money, too, with 
U.S.E. V-FLap white wove envelopes. 
This is because they’re manufactured 
on an amazing new precision machine 
which produces 15 complete envelopes 
every second — with greater accuracy 
and less waste than is possible with any 
other method. 

The V-FLAP envelope is one of 70 
U.S.E. envelope styles — all quality 
guaranteed — designed to help you 
speed operations and reduce costs in 
mailings, business systems and packag- 
ing. Full information on request. 


U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more peo- 
ple to use in more ways than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Also Paper 
Cups, Transparent Containers and Linweave 


Quality Papers and Envelopes. 
N-1 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


Srna 
Massachusetts 
15 Divisions ‘e from Coast to Coast 
90 Labor 
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. .. confident of success, the union sees in Merrimac a 


possible ‘model’ for the industry . . .” 


bers 95% of the country’s millinery 
workers and about 85% of the hatters. 

The Merrimac operation is not the 
first time the union has used its finances 
to shore up manufacturers. A_ timely 
loan in 1954 saved Kartiganer Hat 
Corp. from bankruptcy. The union has 
helped to “subsidize” millinery manu- 
facturers in a New York skyscraper by 
specifying, as a condition of a $2-million 
mortgage at 44%, that tenants be 
given a five-year rent freeze. 
¢ Alternative—With this history, it is 
hardly surprising that the Hatters de- 
cided to “rescue” Merrimac. “Look at 
it this way,” says Alex Rose, the be- 
spectacled union chief, “the other al- 
tcrnative would have been to spend 
the money on a strike to save jobs. We 
had to buy Merrimac to maintain the 
continuous employment of our mem- 
bers, and to protect the factory itself.” 

Merrimac produced 55% of all wom- 
en’s fur felt hat bodies produced in the 
U.S. Had the company folded, says 
the union, the vacuum would have been 
filled by foreign competition, not by 
Merrimac’s domestic competitors. 
¢ The New Company—Although the 
old management of Merrimac contin- 
ues, the financial structure has changed 
considerably. The new Merrimac Co., 
Inc., paid $420,000 for the assets of the 
old firm. Funds were raised by a stock 
sale, in which the union subscribed 
$300,000; Skin Trading Corp. of New 
York, the firm’s major supplier, $50,- 
000; and Henry Pollak, Inc., a sales 
agency, another $50,000. The remain- 
der of the stock is being sold to other 
investors and residents of Amesbury. 

The union’s Massachusetts Joint 
Board’s welfare funds have taken $75,- 
000 of an additional $175,000 that is 
being raised through a mortgage on the 
buildings and equipment. The company 
will need up to $1-million as operating 
capital, Rose says, and credit has been 
established with two major banks. 
¢ “Daydreams”—The union is confi- 
dent of Merrimac’s eventual success. 
Orders amounting to almost $300,000 
have been booked, guaranteeing con- 
tinuous production through 1959. The 
union also plans to have Merrimac re- 
enter the men’s hat field. 

“I like to daydream a little,” Rose 
says, discussing the future of Merrimac. 
The union has no intention of with- 
drawing once the company is back on 
its feet; indeed, the union sees in 
Merrimac a possible “model” com- 
pany for the industry. “Both manage- 
ment and the workers must share in 
the fruits of enterprise,” says Rose. 

Asked what he thinks Merrimac 


HATS starts on p. 86 


should do with its profits, Rose places 
dividends at the head of his list of 
goals. “First, we must make a profit,” 
he says. “Then, we should pay $2 a 
share, or, if the profits justify it, $3 a 
share.” That way, he says, the union 
can realize at least a 4% return on its in- 
vestment. Whatever income the com- 
pany earns above that, Rosé believes, 
cught to go into building reserves, then 
into gains for the workers in wages and 
fringe benefits, and, finally, above that, 
profit should go to charity. The firm, 
according to Rose, may also put some 
li nto research and into efforts to 
broaden the market for its product. 

« No Concessions—Before the com- 
pany can reach the delightful stage of 
operating well in the black, it may 
have to face up to a number of very 
sticky problems. One of the first of 
these will be union negotiations this 
coming November. Some critics say 
that this will be the opportunity for 
the union to play favorites by special 
concessions that would give Merrimac 
cost advantages over competitors. But 
this won’t happen, says the union. 

Labor conditions and wage standards 
negotiated for the entire industry will 
“automatically” apply to Merrimac. 

The union has informed its staff 
that, in dealing with other companies, 
it “should never do anything to boost 
Merrimac. You can argue for domestic 
production but don’t mention Merri- 
mac.” The company’s competitors can 
“only benefit,” says Rose, “to the ex- 
tent we will boost the sale of domestic 
hat bodies.” 

“Our concern,” Rose points out, “is 

for all our members. We want Merri- 
mac to gain at the expense of foreign 
imports.” 
e Union Views—In addition to what 
might be termed “management head- 
aches,” the union will also have to 
answer to critics for its violation of 
AFL-CIO’s Ethical Practices Code. 
Rose, who chaired the committee that 
paved the way for the ouster of the 
Teamsters on charges of corruption, is 
confident that he will get “the applause 
of the AFL-CIO” for the Hatters’ “ef- 
fort to extend our services to our mem- 
bership beyond the call of duty.” 

The Hatters’ venture into the realm 
of corporate enterprise is certainly un- 
usual, but is it unique? Will other 
unions follow? The odds are that most 
unions won’t. Only a handful of un- 
ions, such as the Hatters and the needle 
trades unions, dominate their indus- 
tries so extensively. In most other in- 
dustries, the capital needed would be 
more than the unions could muster. ND 
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Western Electric reports... 





PROPERTIES OF “MYLAR” 


“Mylar’’ offers a unique combina 
tion of properties that may help 
you improve performance and lowe! 
costs of your product. Here are tw« 
of the many important properti 
for evaluation. 








REMARKABLE TOUGHNESS. “Vi ylar 
is the strongest flexible plastic film ev: 
made...tough even in extra-thin gauges 





’ SUPERIOR CHEMICAL RESISTANC 
Unaffected by oils, grease, most acid 
and alkalis, moisture and solvent 


Du Pont MYLAR* cuts capacitor costs 


PROBLEM: Western Electric was search- 
ing for a dielectric material which, when 
used in a film-foil construction, would 
cut capacitor manufacturing costs. 


SOLUTION: Du Pont “‘Mylar’’* polyester 
film. According to Western Electric, the 
moisture resistance of ‘“‘Mylar’’ mini- 
mized the need for a costly outer metal 
enclosure. Capacitor design was sim- 
plified . . .over-all size was reduced while 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. » THROUGH CHEM 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 





electrical stability under normal operat- 
ing conditions was maintained. 


RESULTS: Capacitors insulated with 
“‘Mylar’’ provide excellent performance 
for selected types of equipment pro- 
duced by Western Electric. These new 
capacitors achieve high reliability and 
long life. Materials savings have been 
realized through reductions in size and 
use of less costly encapsulation. 








HOW CAN “MYLAR” HELP YOU? Whether 
you make heavy-duty cable or tiny con 


on the outstanding combination of p: 
erties found in tough, transparen 
*“‘Mylar’’ film. For more information on 
how ‘Mylar’? can help you improv: 
product performance, solve knotty di 
velopment problems, or help cut 

send in the coupon. 


*“MYLAR” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its brand of polyester film. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Film Dept., Room B-2, Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send booklet listing properties, applications 

and types of “‘Mylar”’ polyester film available. 
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Name Title . 
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Address 

City State 

















Our trees grow faster than our new plant can use them! 


Furniture, wood pulp and lumber manufacturing have all grown fast in 
Southside Virginia. Yet in many parts of the area, tree growth still 
outstrips tree use. For in this favorable climate and soil, hard and soft 
woods mature from 50% to 100% faster than further north. 


Another growing resource for your plant in Southside Virginia is the 
abundant electric power supplied by Vepco’s modern, interconnected 
network. Over 1,700,000 kilowatts of generating capability now . . . due 
to exceed 2,000,000 kilowatts by 1961. 


Interested? Ask Vepco for more facts and confidential site-finding 
help in this land of mild climate and pleasant living . . . where you get 
Southern advantages within overnight range of top Northeast and 
Mid-west markets. 


Write or phone, Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 
Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MlIlton 9-1411 

















In Labor 


Federal Minimum Standards on UC 
Face Hard Fight in Congress 


Sen. John Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 30 other senators 
have introduced a bipartisan bill to set federal minimum 
standards for unemployment compensation paid by the 
states. If it passes—a hard fight is assured—its provisions 
could affect nearly all employers, including many now 
exempt from UC coverage. 

Here’s what the bill would provide: 

¢A “standard” unemployment benefit of 50% of 
regular weekly pay—but no more than two-thirds the 
average weekly wage in each state. 

¢ A 39-week benefit period. ‘The duration of weekly 
payments on a regular basis is now 26 weeks or less in all 
states except one, Pennsylvania. 

* Broadened coverage, to include almost all employ- 
ers of one or more persons, except employers of domestics 
and farm workers. 

The bill would not change the basic form of the fed- 
cral-state unemployment system, but it would authorize 
the federal government to enforce its standards by new 
tax rebate rules. 

The Administration and Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell 
have urged “liberalization” of the federal-state UC sys- 
tem several times in the past. In December, labor and 
public members of a Federal Advisory Council on Em- 
ployment Security, named by Mitchell, called for 
changes similar to those in the bill now before the 
Senate. 

The industry members of the council dissented. Their 
argument is one that will be heard in hearings on the UC 
bill: State programs have worked successfully and 
shouldn’t be changed; the * ‘imposition’ of federal stand- 
ards is “uncalled for and unjustified.” 


National Policies, Internal Affairs 


Will Occupy AFL-CIO Council Meeting 


Many of the country’s top union leaders are gathering 
in Puerto Rico this weekend for the midwinter meeting 
of the AFL-CIO executive council. Important issues 
await them. Labor policies and actions in 1959 could 
be strongly influenced by the decisions that will be 
made. 

The council intends to make AFL-CIO’s position clear 
on its legislative aims. No surprises are expected. Gen- 
erally, the Democratic program will get strong backing, 
the Administration will be sharply “criticized— —perhaps 
more so than in other years. 

The council will take issue with Administration eco- 
nomic policies, and call for new wage gains in 1959. 

Much of what comes out of the San Juan meetings 
will be directed at legislative, economic, and other pub- 
lic matters. But, some of the most important business 
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before the council will involve internal affairs of the 
three-year-old federation. The council can be expected 
to move cautiously on controversial issues: a petition 
from the International Longshoremen’s Assn. for read 
mission to AFL-CIO; charges against the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and its leaders; new—but possibly reconci! 
able—jurisdictional rows between craft and indust 
unions, and race-bias complaints. 

AFL-CIO has felt vulnerable for a year. Now, leaders 
see a new period of labor progress opening up. Nobod 
wants to force any action that might cause interna 
tions in the federation—and check new gains in 195 


United Auto Workers to Ask Congress 
For a Standard 35-Hour Work Week 


Unions are getting set for a new drive for a shorte: 

work week—in Congress and in collective barg: 
They cite, as justification, a Federal Reserve staff stale 
report that nonfarm employment has regained less than 
one-third of the recession loss of 2.4-million jobs, despite 
the recovery. 

David J. McDonald, president of the United St 
workers, has placed the “critical” unemployment siti 
tion in the steel industry high on USW’’s list of contract 
issues for 1959. A shorter work week demand is a 
probability in steel bargaining. 

Meanwhile, Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, has assured auto unemployed that the 
union will ask Congress to cut the standard work week 
from 40 to 35 hours. He suggested a “massive march 
of jobless workers to Washington to demonstrate th« 
importance of the unemployment problem. 

Reuther’s efforts in behalf of a 35-hour week probabl: 
will get nowhere in Congress this session. Revisi 
of the Fair Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) Act will b 
considered, but there is no apparent sentiment for short 
ening the work week. 

Nevertheless, Reuther’s proposal must be considered 
significant. It was advanced before the militant Ford 
Local 600 of UAW, which for years has demanded a 
cut in the work week. Local 600, often critical of 
Reuther and his administration, can be expected to keep 
pressure on Reuther to press for reduced hours by con- 
tract—in 1961—if he can’t win a 35-hour week through 
Congress. 


UAW Feels a Financial Pinch 


Partly because of unemployment in its industries, 
UAW membership (1.14-million) is down about 200,000 
from what it was a year and a half ago. This means less 
income—and a financial strain. To retrench, the union 
last week ordered the second cut in its staff in a year— 
first 100, this time 78—and put into effect temporary 
5% pay cuts for officers and maniyemployees. 

The auto union also raised dues $1—from $3 to $4— 
effective Mar. 1, to bolster the UAW strike fund, down 
to $16.6-million on Jan. 31. Last year, the union paid 
out $22.1-million in strike benefits, the “greatest amount 
in auto union history,” officers reported. 
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The following installation costs were based on 
the plant pictured here. If your requirements 
approximate this typical installation, you can 
put 6,000 Kilowatts of peaking power into 
operation on your system for $100 per KW or less. 

Land was estimated at a dollar per square foot, 





PEAKING POWER FOR 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 
6000 KW 
PEAKING PLANT.... $85 per KW 


Includes: three generators, one con- 
trol unit F.O.B. Electro-Motive factory, 
Lo Grange, Illinois. 


shipping costs for 1000 miles. Even supervisory 
control (however you wish to operate the plant— 
push button, time mechanism, current sensing 
equipment, etc.) is included. A transformer is also 
charged, but if you do not need one, deduct it 
from your estimate. 


LAND, 
PREPARATION, 
SHIPPING. ...up to $3.50 per KW 


Includes: shipping (1000 miles from 
factory), 4000 sq. ft. land, grading, 
fill, leveling, tie foundations, position- 
ing units, fence. 


CONNECTING: 
FUEL, ELECTRICAL 
...eUp to $11.50 per KW 


Includes: purchase and installation 
above ground fuel tank, piping, cable, 
transformer and supervisory control. 





Total installed, 


Operating plant « = » « up to $100 per KW 























$100 PER KW-INSTALLED 


This is the complete 6,000 KW plant as 
it might appear on your system. It operates 
completely unattended. It starts fast (cold 
start to full rating in less than 90 seconds) 
to satisfy peaking or spinning reserve re- 
quirements. It is quiet, attractive—makes a 
good neighbor. It is readily transportable to 
meet changing needs. And most important, 
it is made and backed by one company. You 
have only one manufacturing and service 
responsibility for the complete plant. See 
your Electro-Motive representative for com- 
plete details. 





ELEeECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS : LaGrange, Iilinois 


Sales-engineering offices: 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 


In Canada: 
General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 

























thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY... 





Save up to *500,000 yearly with a unitized microfilm system 
for storage and rapid reproduction of engineering drawings... 






.-.- print quality superior A _ 
to that of any other method of 


engineering =— drawing reproduction 


BENEFITS 


* Superb quality at low cost 


* Substantial savings .. . up to 
$500,000 a year 


* Storage space reduced up to 95% 
* No sensitized paper used 


* Time cycle between request and 
print dramatically shortened 


* Reduced-size prints make handling 
easier, slash material costs, 


cut postage 





Automatic xerography now makes 
possible a revolutionary system for 
the storage and rapid reproduction 
of engineering drawings. The com- 
bination of microfilm, data-process- 
ing aperture cards, and a XeroX® 
Copyfio® 24 continuous printer pro- 
vides enormous economies in time, 
space, materials, and money—up to 
$500,000 savings a year. 

If your need is to copy hundreds 
... or thousands . . . of different en- 
gineering drawings, or to get multiple 


~ 
th. <i 


Above, original drawing is contrasted 
with microfilmed reduction mounted in 
aperture of data-processing card. 


Left, Copyfio 24 continuous printer. 


copies of each, a unitized microfilm 
system is for you. 

Our booklet X-287, showing the 
advantages of unitized microfilm sys- 
tems, is yours for the asking. Write 
HaALow Xerox Inc., 59-4X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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In Regions 


Tuscaroras Win Important Round 


In Fight Over Niagara Power Dam 


Construction is proceeding at New York State’s $720- 
million hydroelectric power project on the Niagara River 
despite a serious legal tangle. An action by the Tusca- 
rora Indian Nation is not likely to kill the State Power 
Authority project, but it could force a reduction in 
power capacity. 

Almost half the land required for the dam’s reservoir 
under present plans belongs to the Indians. But in 
issuing the license to the authority a year ago, the 
Federal Power Commission failed to rule on a Tuscarora 
complaint that 1,382 acres of the reservation would be 
flooded. And the tribe complained to the Court of 
Appeals in Washington. 

In November, the court asked FPC to determine 
whether the license would violate the purpose for which 
the Indian reservation was created. Last week, by a 
3-to-2 vote, the FPC ruled it did. 

The commission noted that an alternate site would 
be only half as large, reduce dependable capacity by 
300,000 kw., or from 1.8-million kw. to 1.5-million kw. 
It also would damage the surrounding community, pro- 
long construction, and drive up the cost of power from 
4} mills to 43 mills. 

In throwing the case back to the court, the FPC raised 
a pertinent question: Would a 1.5-million-kw. dam com- 
ply with Congress’ request for “maximum” development 
of the Niagara? In other words, did Congress mean the 
maximum the falling river could produce or the maxi- 
mum the law would allow? 

No one in Washington was betting what the court 
would do or whether Congress would get back into the 
picture. ‘The FPC, for one, was glad to get rid of the 
case, although it could land back in its lap. It credits 
itself with no competence in Indian affairs. 


Swampy Quarter of New Orleans 


Sold for Industrial-Residential Use 


For more than $30-million—in cash—Toddie Lee 
Wynne of Dallas has bought 32,000 acres east of down- 
town New Orleans for residential and industrial develop- 
ment. 

In 1957, Wynne sold his American Liberty Oil Co. to 
American Petrofina, Inc., for $35-million (BW—Apr.20 
"57,p124). Now he has a long-term job on his hands to 
prepare the area for development, then attract buyers. 

The land—which constitutes one-fourth of the city’s 
area—is largely swamp inhabited by muskrats. It had 
been held by a group headed by Col. R. E. E. deMont- 
luzin, who is reported to have picked it up in the 1920s 
for 25¢ to $1 an acre, compared with the sale price of 
over $1,000 an acre. 

DeMontluzin had a plan made for its development, 
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and Wynne may take it over. While New Orleans ha 
been growing toward the west, new water channels and 
plants to the east have enhanced the value of this land 
So has the state’s construction of levees, which now pro 
tect about three-fourths of it. The nearest major develop 
ment is the former Chrysler tank engine plant 
Michoud. 

Wynne will have to shell out additional money | 
drain the property and install utilities such as wat 
and sewers. By the time he’s ready for that, the cit 
probably will have extended its streets into the area. 


Nonprofit Group Sets Up a Service 
To Help Rehabilitate Areas 


After four years of prodding the nation about 
blighted and congested conditions of its cities and tow 
the American Council to Improve Our Neighborhood 
will begin in May to offer how-to-do-it help around th 
county. 

James W. Rouse, a Baltimore mortgage banker an 
president of the nonprofit business group, says that up 
invitation ACTION will send staff members into th« 
field on a cost basis. ‘They will advise local groups 
how to marshal government and private capital and ma 
power to enliven downtown, and to provide adequat 
housing and transportation. So far, bids have come fro 
both individual businessmen and business groups 

In its housing advice, ACTION benefits from its s 
able research job into the obstacles to adequate housin 
done under a grant from the Ford Foundation. ‘|! 
findings are being published in a series of books 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Massachusetts Port Authority 


Raises the Money to Go Into Business 


The Massachusetts Port Authority, established in 195 
after the pattern of the Port of New York Authorit 
finally will be in business next week when it gets th 
proceeds from its first sale of $71.5-million in revem 
bonds. 

With the money, it will take over Boston’s Logan 
International Airport, Bedford’s Hanscom Field (leased 
to the Air Force) and the Port of Boston from the state, 
and the Mystic River Bridge from the bridge authority 

The state has spent $50-million since 1945 on debt 
service for improvements at the seaport and airports 
(Uniquely, the city of Boston owns no facilities or utiliti 
other than new parking garages.) With the ports and 
bridge financing themselves through the new authority 
this burden will be off the back of the state budget 
Their improvements will not be subject to the whims of 
legislators. 

The authority has been blocked since 1956—first, by 
a 4% interest ceiling, then by Gov. Foster Furcolo’s 
veto of a hike to 5%. Last October, the interest limit 
was raised, and the bonds bearing 43% interest were sold 
last week. 

One third of the bond issue will be used to expand 
Logan airport and the seaport’s cargo facilities. 
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Novel use for 


BASSICK 
CASTERS 





Giant “Lazy Susan” positions 
work at Douglas Aircraft 


They build the lower fuselage section of the 
Douglas DC-8 jet liner on giant turning rings 
(see photo). These rings turn to position the 
work efficiently on rigid 8” Bassick Grooved 
Wheel Casters built right into the fixture. The 
entire fixture, incidentally, also rides on 
Bassick Grooved Wheel Casters. 





Bassick Grooved Wheel Casters, de. 
signed for use on inexpensive angle 
iron tracks, will also operate in di- 
rect contact with the floor—Result: 
money-saving flexibility. Grooved 
wheel casters are ideal for assembly 
line applications. They make loads 
easier to move, protect floors and 
provide positive control. 











Other Bassick casters are providing efficient 
answers to materials-handling problems in 
every business and industry. If more efficient 
materials-handling is one of your objectives, 
you'll want to know more about Bassick cast- 
ers. Your local Bassick distributor or our field 


engineers would be delighted to hear from 


you. THE Bassick Company, Bridgeport 5, 
Conn. Jn Canada: Belleville, Ont. 9.3 





CHARTS OF THE WEEK 








Electricity Use Per Residential Customer 


Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours 


' 
Data: Elecirical World, Edisen Electric institute. 
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Plugging In More Appliances 


The average family, as it “lives better 
electrically,” is using more than twice 
as much “juice” as it did 10 years ago. 
The average consumption per customer 
jumped from 1,684 kwh. in 1949 to 
3,408 kwh. in 1958—an increase of more 
than 102%. Electrical World, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, predicts that 
this figure will pass the 5,000-kwh. 
mark by 1965, and exceed 10,000 kwh. 
by 1975. Prewar, the average consump- 
tion was 952 kwh. in 1940, and 547 
kwh. in 1930. 

Much of the impetus can be traced 


to the fact that many electrical appli- 
ances that were once considered lux 
uries are now standard in many homes. 
Electric heating and air-conditioning 
systems also are important factors. 

Among the newer items that will lure 
consumer dollars'and increase electrical 
consumption in U.S. households are: 
home inter-com systems, hi-fi and stereo 
equipment, wall-to-wall lighting, elec- 
tronic cooking equipment, underground 
snow-melting installations, plus many 
devices that are still but a gleam in the 
inventor's eye. 


Freshman Enrollments in Five Fields 


Thousands of Enroliments 
500 


250 


Dr. Raymond Waiters, School and Society Magazine 





Agriculture 


@ PUSiness ween 


Fewer Students Pick Engineering 


Despite record full-time college en- 
rollments in 1958—up more than 7% 
over previous year—the number of engi- 
neering freshmen dropped almost 8% 
below 1957, and more than 10% below 
1956. 

A survey of educational institutions 
shows 61,278 freshmen engineering 
students in 1958, trailing 1957 by 
5,029 and 1956 by 7,017. Freshmen 


engineers accounted for only 14% of 
total freshmen enrollments last year, 
compared with 17% in 1956. This de- 
cline is noteworthy in view of estimated 
need for engineers and is blamed on 
talk of unemployment among engi- 
neers during the recession. 

In all other fields, 1958 enrollments 
topped 1957. The largest increase in 
enrollments in other fields was regis- 
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The label is Kodapak Sheet 


Actually the writing is inside, though written from the outside... pro- 
tected by 2 layers of Kodapak Sheet—clear 3-mil on top, colored 2-mil 
on the bottom. The pressure-sensitive label sticks and stays, the inscription 
remaining clear and legible, untouched by dust, dirt, grease. Labelon Tape 
Company, Inc., Rochester 9, N. Y., chose Kodapak for its toughness, its 
uniformity, its chemical and dimensional stability, its non-absorptive surface 
characteristics. For further information about this and other uses for Kodapak 
Sheet see our representative or write: 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodapak 
Sheet 


Kodapok trademark 
for Eastman’'s Plastic Sheet 


MAKES 
GOOD MERCHANDISE 
BETTER 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Mever & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.) 
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Smaller and more compact 2-, 3-, 4-, and V-6 cylinder 
engines based upon the dependable GM Series /1 Diese! 


New as tomorrow is the power concept which GM Diese! has « 
bodied in its All-Purpose Power Line. 

Using only 3 cylinder sizes, GM Diesel engineers have mors 
doubled the number of basic engines—vastly increased the 
power range— yet maintained the famous GM Diesel family re 
ship and parts interchangeability. 

This concept is dramatically illustrated in the Series 53 “Jim 
Diesel. For only in these Diesels are combined all the profit-m: 
cost-saving advantages any Diesel has ever had. 


Compare them horsepower for horsepower: 





They cost less, weigh less, take up less room. Accelerate { 

last longer, and parts cost less. They’re easier and less expensi 

to repair and maintain—far more efficient, too. 
All these advantages add up to high earning power and real operat 
economy. Put a Series 53 “Jimmy” Diesel to work. It will pa 
itself amazingly fast when it takes over from a gasoline engin¢ 
This Series 53 “Jimmy” Diesel is literally All-Purpose Power in th 
20- to 195-H.P. range—marine, industrial, agricultural. Consider 


for your needs. Write GM Diesel, Dept. B-2, Detroit 28, Michi 
and see what these new Series 53 “Jimmy” Diesels can meat 
your profits—or your pleasure. 


Rope ene ae 
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DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DivisiON, 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 26, MICH. ° 


in Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 
Parts and Service Worldwide 

















John T. Farrell, Controller, and W. George Gardom, Supervisor 
of Mechanical Accounting—Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 


How Teletype helps Rockwell 
speed service, increase work output 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company, producer of 
meters, valves, regulators, control equipment and 
power tools, has many reasons for using Teletype 
equipment. 


Major sales gain — no clerical increase. ‘‘In the 
five years since we installed Teletype equipment”, 
says Rockwell’s Controller, John T. Farrell, “‘our 
sales have jumped from 88 to 122 millions of dollars.”’ 


“In spite of an attendant 300 percent increase in the 
number of daily messages, the message center staff 
was not increased . . . still numbers two girls.” 


Report time cut. “Since the installation of Teletype 
equipment’’, says W. George Gardom, Supervisor of 
Mechanical Accounting, “‘numerous reports, such as 
monthly accounting reports from plants, are trans- 
mitted to headquarters by wire.” 


“This enables us to speedily ‘deliver’ monthly oper- 
ating statements. The manual methods we used be- 
fore took many days.” 


Teletype enables Rockwell: 


1. To give faster, more direct, more efficient service 
to customers. 


2. To handle a greater volume of material without 
increasing costs. 


3. To set up a regular, more economical schedule of 
transmission between plants and headquarters. 

4. To prepare messages in advance . . . transmit on 
schedule . . . leave Teletype machine unattended and 
still receive all incoming messages. 


More information. These are just the highlights. 
Full details are yours for the asking. Write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 12-B, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


CORP \TIO! 


SUBSIDIARY OF Nesters Electric MSA. INC. 
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tered by teachers colleges and university 
education departments—up almost 19% 
above previous year. Liberal arts fol- 


Magnetic Tape Sales 


Millions of Dollars 


100 


9! 
1951 54 


Data: Electronics ~McGraw-Hill, 


lowed with a 9% advance; commerce 
(business administration) was up +%; 
and agriculture gained 2%. 


70 
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Heading for $100-Million Year 


Sales of magnetic tape—one of the 
fastest growing newcomers—zoomed 
trom $500,000 in 1951 to $18-million 
in 1957, and the industry believes 1955 
ales reached $24-million. At the pres- 
nt rate of gain, sales may top $50 
nillion in the early 1960s, and could 
cach $100-million by the end of 1970. 

Nearly 40% of 1957’s production 
vent for computers, data processing, 


Primary Aluminum Production 


Thousands of Short Tons 
150 


140 


\ 
130— 


telemetering and other industrial uses. 
New applications for instrumentation 
tape—particularly in the missile and 
satellite programs—are developing at a 
fast clip. Other big markets loom in 
hi-fi and stereo recording, and in the 
barely scratched videotape market—less 
than 1% of production in 1958, but 
expected to boom as TV switches from 
film. 





Outlook Changes to Clear 


Primary aluminum output in Decem- 
ber reached an all-time high, topping 
the previous record of July, 1956, by 
almost 700 tons. The yearend surge, 
however, doesn’t compensate for the 
midyear decline in demand. Estimated 
total production for 1958 is 1.6-million 
tons—more than 5% below 1957. 

Improved fourth-quarter demand in 
building products, autos, consumer 
durables, electrical equipment, packag- 
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ing and defense accelerated production. 
December's output, however, was at a 
higher rate than demand is likely to 
run until more new uses are developed. 
One promising growth market hinges 
on three experimental aluminum en- 
gines announced recently. These would 
add about 130 Ib. of aluminum to the 
average of about 50 Ib. per car in 1958 
models. Aluminum use on ’59s is ex- 
pected to run 50% ahead of\’58. 





Tubexperience in action 





One of the most pressing problems in de- 
signing rockets for outer space is the need 
for tubing that combines great strength at 
inferno temperatures with extreme corrosion 
resistance. Superior Super Alloy tubing 
meets this challenge. At the same time, it 
offers tremendous advantages to steam 
power plants, oil refineries and chemical 
process plants where operating conditions 
are most severe. 


Using new production techniques, Superior 
has brought fully 16 different Super Alloy 
materials to heel, and additional ones are 
constantly being added to the pack. These 
are not ordinary heat resistant alloys, but are 
metals that have a 1000-hr. stress rupture 
strength at 1200°F at 25,000 psi minimum in 
combination with resistance to progressive 
scaling (oxidation) and other types of 
corrosion. Each is carefully tailored to 
its application. 


Superior tubing is available in over 120 
analyses, including the Super Alloys. Their 
applications are legion—wherever small 
tubing is, there Superior is likely to be. 


If tubing is vital to your product, we invite 
you to call on us. Today, when an hour is 
shorter than it used to be, the help of our 
engineers may be vital. As a start, write for a 
copy of Bulletin 70 on Super Alloy tubing. 
Superior Tube Company, 2000 German- 
town Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Swyoervr (ule 


The big name in smali tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


‘| -Altanalyses 010 in. to ¥% in. OD—certain analy- 


ses in light walls up to 2% in. OD 


West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. « RAymond 3-1331 
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The grip that saves you money 


® Costly breakage and costlier lost- 
time accidents often occur because 
ordinary work gloves tend to become 
slippery with use. Against this hazard, 
many plants now provide, or make 
available, our Grab-it glove coated 
with rough finished, natural rubber. 
It has an amazing non-slip grip, wet 
or dry. It also has greater cut resist- 
ance, making it the safest glove you 
can specify for most general handling 
operations. It is more economical be- 
cause it outwears ordinary leather and 
up to 10 pairs of canvas gloves. 


CUSHMAN 


780 
TRUCKSTER, 


... built 
specifically 
for Greatest 
Light Hauling 
Economy! 


Thousands of users have proved 
it—this versatile vehicle handles 
an 800 pound payload at amaz- 
ingly low cost — stops dollar 
drain of conventional equipment 
used on light hauling jobs. 


Current models incorporate no 
less than a dozen advances for 
improved performance, safety 
and ease of handling. 


All-fiber glass cab and side cur- 
tains available as optional equip- 
ment. Wide variety of body styles. 
Electric starter also available. 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


104 New Products 


Free Offer to Employers: We 
make more than 50 types of coated 
and treated fabric gloves (including 
8 Grab-it styles) to fit job needs. De- 
scribe your operation. Without cost, 
we will recommend correct gloves and 
send samples for on-the-job test. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 2}. 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 









See your dealer for 
a FREE DEMONSTRATION or 
write for illustrated booklet 

Sold and serviced nationally... 

Replacement parts immediately available 

Dealer inquiries invited 
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CUSHMAN MOTORS 








988 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. I 
Please send complete information on the 780 Truckster. 
NAME 1 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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Fire Hazards Reduced 
By Special Paints 


Improved fire retardant paints have 
been developed that can help materially 
in reducing the danger of catastrophes 
like last year’s Chicago school fire. 

One of them is a du Pont paint with 
a non-volatile base, which slows down 
the spreading rate of fires. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories rated the paint’s effective- 
ness against flame spread at 50 to 70. 
Unpainted red oak is graded 100, and 
asbestos cement board, zero. Price is 
about $9.65 a gal. 

he other paint is a foam fire retard- 
ant developed by Baltimore Paint & 
Chemical Corp. and Alim Corp., New 
York. Unlike the du Pont paint, it 
foams to form an insulating layer up to 
an inch or more thick when flames reach 
it. That means it not only stops flame 
spread but also insulates building inte- 
riors against heat effects. Earlier foam 
fire retardants generally foam only to 
4 in., Alim claims. It rates at 15 on the 
Underwriters’ scale and will withstand 
1,700F flames for up to one hour. Price 
is $8.50 to $9 a gal. 


Heating at Less Cost 


[wo heating improvements prom- 
ise to keep householders warm at less 
expense. 

A new oil furnace made by Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co. of Cleveland draws 
air through the combustion chambers 
by means of an exhaust fan in the flue, 
rather than the standard force-fan sys- 
tem that blows air in at the same time 
as the oil. 

This arrangement offers the fuel econ- 
omies of a closed draft system. Since 
the furnace doesn’t depend on hot air 
in the chimney to maintain the draft, 
it can afford to remove more heat from 
the waste gases, and combustion is 
more complete. The manufacturer es- 
timates a 33% saving on fuel, plus sav- 
ings from using a steel flue instead of 
a masonry chimney. The furnace costs 
$451 to $848, f.o.b. Cleveland. 

For gas users, Maxitrol Co. of De- 
troit introduces a highly sensitive heat 
control. <A_ solid-state electronic ele- 
ment called a thermistor detects tinv 
changes in room temperature and sends 
a signal through a transistor circuit to 
a valve that regulates the burner flame. 

The gas flame burns continuously, 
adjusting to the correct level to keep 
the building comfortably warm. Ordi- 
nary gas furnace thermostats simply 
turn the gas off or on outside a fixed 
temperature range, producing notice- 
able and, Maxitrol says, inefficient 
swings in temperature. END 
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J THE CITY 
IS GETTING 
ITS FACE WASHED 


Every waking minute of every day, the 
suds sloésh and sales go soaring in the 
billion-dollar business built on bubbles. 

A new building rises; a new baby is 
born—so grows the market for soap and 
detergents. 

Behind the marching mop-and-buck- 
et battalions rolls a lifeline of Hooker 
chemical tank cars. The lifeline feeds 
caustic soda—thousands and thousands 
of tons of it—to companies making soap 
and detergents. It carries caustic potash, 
too—more than from any other single 
source, 

With the recent acquisition of Shea 
Chemical Corporation, Hooker has also 
become a leading supplier of sodium 





polyphosphates to the soap industry. 
These chemicals give detergents the 
power to “tie up” minerals, bad actors 
in water. They keep hard scale from 
ruining a factory boiler. They help float 
the grime out of Junior’s jeans. They 
make soap and water work harder, go 
farther. 

This year we'll ship enough sodium 
polyphosphates to make about 15 
pounds of detergents for every family 
in the U. S.—enough for 1.5 billion 
family washes. 

You probably use Hooker chemicals 
every day, in one form or another. 
Your company probably uses them too, 
directly or indirectly. Hooker chemi- 





( CHEMAGINATION | 








cals handle thousands of production 
jobs in virtually every industry. Are 
there more ways in which a Hooke! 
chemical can help you make a product 
better, faster, at lower cost? We'll olad- 
ly help you find out. Write Hooker 
CHEMICAL CorPoRATION, 102 Forty- 
seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER | 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: CHICAGO © DETROIT * KENTON, O. * LOS ANGELES ® NEW YORK ® NIAGARA FALLS ® PHILADELPHIA © TACOMA © NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. ¢ WORCESTER. MASS 


In Canada: HOOKER CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORTH VANCOUVER, B. C, 
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In Business Abroad 


Correct Lopsided Trade Relations, 


Britain Warns Canadians 


In spite of Britain’s rising exchange reserves—calcu- 
lated last month at $3.1-billion—the feeling is spreading 
in London that the government is slowing down its 
plans to liberalize restrictions on dollar imports. Accord- 
ing to London observers, this is due partly to disappoint- 
ment over Canadian trade, partly because of the jolt 
created by U.S. rejection of English Electric Co.’s tur- 
bine bid for Greer’s Ferry Dam in Arkansas (BW —Jan.31 
"59,p32). 

In London last week Board of Trade Pres. Sir David 
Eccles gave Canadians a sharp warning. He said that 
while the British government hopes to go further in 
liberalizing dollar import restrictions, it must have “some 
confidence that the Canadian market will make a sus- 
tained and exceptional effort to buy our goods.” British- 
Canadian trade, Eccles said, is “terribly and uniquely 
lopsided.” 

ee @¢ e 


Britain Signs Pact With Euratom 


To Spur Sales of Atomic Reactors 


To keep abreast of the U.S. in the world’s fastest grow- 
ing market for atomic energy equipment, Britain has 
signed a 10-year agreement with Western Europe’s 
Atomic Energy Community | (Euratom). The pact calls 
for cooperation in the peaceful application of nuclear 
pow er. 

In effect, it paves the way for British companies to sell 
reactors to the six-nation group—France, Italy, West 
Germany, and the Benelux countries. The agreement 
calls for: 

¢ Exchanges of information between the U.K.’s 
Atomic Energy Authority and Euratom’s governing body. 

* Freedom to buy and sell research atomic reactors 
between Britain and the community. 

* Exchanges of design and construction data on re- 
actors, fuel processing, and plant. 

¢ Supply of British fuel for U.K. reactors, 


Proudfit Takes Over Again as Head 


Of Creole Petroleum in Venezuela 


Creole Petroleum Corp., Venezuela’s No. 1 oil pro- 
ducer, is trying to smooth relations with the new gov- 
ernment headed by Pres. Betancourt. Last week direc- 
tors of Creole, affiliate of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 
picked Arthur T. Proudfit (picture) as president to 
replace H. W. Haight. Haight had resigned to become 
director and chairman of Carter Oil Co., another Jersev 
Standard affiliate. Haight’s resignation followed closely 
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on the heels of the Venezuelan decree hiking taxes 

on oil company profits from 50% to about 60% (BW— 

Jan.3’59,p18). At that time, Haight sharply criticized 

a V enezuela for its sudden 

. > a break with the traditional 

: 50-50 formula for sharing 
oil profits. 

Proudfit’s background 
would seem to fit him 
for his new fence-mend- 
ing job. As president of 
Creole from 1945 to 1954 
—when he resigned to 
become a director of 
Jersey Standard—he per- 
sonally worked with Bet- 
ancourt during the lat- 
ters three-year stint as 
provisional president, helped arrange the original 50-50 
formula, and won great popularity with Venezuelans. 
“Now,” says one oilman, “he’s there to see that the 
present situation doesn’t get worse.” 








Business Abroad Briefs 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. has purchased $72- 


million worth of guaranty contracts from the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration (ICA) to protect its 
investment of 48.5% in the giant Fria bauxite mining and 
refining project in Guinea, West Africa. This interna- 
tional joint venture is slated to turn out 480,000 tons 
annually of alumina when production starts in 1962. 
Other owners are Pechiney-Ugine of France (26.5%), 
British Aluminium Ltd. (10%), AIAG of Switzerland 
(10%), and Vereinigte Aluminium Werke AG of West 
Germany (5%). 


In an effort to stay in the jeweled watch business, 
Elgin National Watch Co. has applied to the Swiss 
Federal Dept. of Public Economy for the nght to manu 
facture and assemble watches in Switzerland. Elgin is 
reported to be also investigating new sources of supply 
in other countries. 


The International Finance Corp. will invest $225,000 
in Rubbertex (Australia) Pty., Ltd., an Australian com- 
pany that makes rubber goods for the industrial and 
medical fields. Rubbertex recently signed a licensing 
agreement with Lord Mfg. Co. of Erie, Pa.; it already 
had one with Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. of New 
Haven. 


To coincide with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway this spring, two West German steamship lines, 
Norddeutscher Lloyd of Bremen and Hamburg-Amerika 
Line of Hamburg, are jointly planning a new passenger 
service. It will include weekly sailings from Hamburg, 
Bremen, Antwerp, and Rotterdam i the Great Lakes. 


Italy’s giant chemical company, Montecatini of Milan, 
has licensed Sun Oil Co. to use its urea production 
processes. Sun Oil is to build a plant for 200 metric tons 
daily of urea production at its North Claymont (Del.) 
refinery. 
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OVER 1500 ITEMS 
tor Business, Industry 
and Institutions 


* QUALITY PROTECTED 
BY LYON 
c=. | Tl “POINT-CHECK’ SYSTEM 


MADE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


v FABRICATING | ¥ ASSEMBLING 
Vv FINISHING v¥ PACKAGING 


Look for the ‘‘QP”’ 
on every Lyon Carton. 
It is your assurance 
of quality equipment. 


See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 
the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 210 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 
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THE WORLD’S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S FREE! 




















FINANCE 


estate of 


Robert R. Young 


lllan P. Kirby 


Just over a year ago, financier Robert 
R. Young committed suicide. No one 
will ever know his motives, but pro- 
found depression over business setbacks 
must have been on his mind. 

For the empire that Young had built 
seemed in danger of crumbling. Alle- 
ghany Corp., the holding company he 
headed and used as a base for his wheel- 
ing and dealing, was plagued with debt, 
law suits, and dwindling assets. And 
Alleghany’s costliest investment, the 
New York Central RR, whose stock- 
holders Young had promised $8 a year 
in dividends in his celebrated proxy 
fight, had had to omit all payouts be- 
cause of mounting losses. 

The outlook seemed even bleaker 
after his death, when it was disclosed 
that Young had sold all his Central 
stock and most of his Alleghany hold- 
ings. With the economy sliding— 
carloadings were at a postwar low—and 
Young no longer on the scene, Wall 
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owns 


Owns 


oungs Empire: 


516,500 shares or 10.9% of 





Warrants to purchase 226,340 


shares of common at $3:75 per j 


Street speculated that Alleghany would 
lose its grip completely. 

But today the Young empire is not 
only intact but thriving—and holds 
promise of continued gains. Moreover, 
some of Young’s dreams are much 
nearer reality now than when he was 
at the peak of his power. 
¢ Quietly—This about-face, which took 
place with none of the fuss and fan- 
fare that marked Young’s triumphs, 
was not accomplished by any change 
in Alleghany’s investments. Under 
Young, the company had sizable stakes 
in a “big four”: the Central; Investors 
Diversified Services, an investment com- 
pany; Missouri Pacific RR Co., and 
Webb & Knapp, a real estate firm. 
Alleghany still has these same holdings, 
but compared to a year ago, when net 
asset value per share was $9 and the 
stock sold at just over $4, asset value 
this week was over $18 and shares were 
selling at just under $10. 


share (recent mkt. price: $10)“ 
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There are a number of factors behind 


this swift reversal. The vigorous snap- 


back of the economy was a major stimu 
lus. So was a lawsuit won by Alleghany 
But in a fundamental sense, Young had 
a hand, because the properties that 
made up his empire had been selected 
to gain the maximum boost from any 
increase in earnings, just as they showed 
magnified losses in a decline. 

Although there have been no basic 
changes, the men who now run Alle 
ghany and its interests have made some 
major internal adjustments. And while 
these men pay tribute to Young’s finan 
cial foresight, these shifts also contrib 
uted to the upturn in Alleghany’s for- 
tunes 


|. Housecleaning 


The most important change the: 


made was, of course, in top manage- 
Young was a tireless and ubiq- 


ment. 
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uitous juggler of varied financial inter- 
ests who could not resist taking an active 
part in every one of Alleghany’s invest- 
ments. He commanded an assorted 
group of friends and flunkies, made his 
own deals with such operators as Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf of Webb & Knapp and 
l'exas oilman Clint W. Murchison, and 
liked to sound off—particularly against 
bankers and other railroad men—in pub- 
lic. As one associate put it, “Bob was 
more than chairman of the board--he 
ran the whole show.” 

Today the head of Alleghany is Allan 
P. Kirby, who in Young’s time was 
chiefly known as the silent partner. 
He still remains a reticent background 
figure, providing a sharp contrast to 
Young in both character and tempera- 
ment. Like many rich men—he inher- 
ited a fortune from his father, one of 
the founders of F. W. Woolworth— 
Kirby is shy and retiring, distrustful 
and suspicious of the press. In fact, 
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He Sowed Bear Fruit 


despite his big holdings—in Alleghany, 
Central, Woolworth, International Tel. 
& Tel., and Manufacturers Trust Co.— 
he is not well known even in the finan- 
cial community, prefers to operate from 
an office at his home in Morristown, 
N. J., and depends on an all but anony- 
mous team to run the show. 

¢ Board Changes—Kirby has presided 
over some vigorous housekeeping. At 
Alleghany, he is the sole remaining 
member of the board of directors that 
sat when Young was alive. David W. 
Wallace, one of Young’s close aides, 
was elevated to a directorship and a 
newly created post of executive vice- 
president, and is responsible for over- 
all operations; Wallace quit the board 
of Webb & Knapp in order to concen- 
trate on Alleghany. Another of Young’s 
associates, Thomas J. Deegan, who is 
credited with guiding the Central proxy 
fight, was dropped from the board, but 
kept on as vice-president. 


As a substitute for Young’s peripa 
tetic one-man rule, Alleghany is now 
managed by a five-man executive com- 
mittee, which is composed of Kirby, 
Wallace, William E. Epler, president 
of Eppler & Co., management con- 
sultants, William G. Rabe, chairman of 
the trust committee of Manufacturers 
Trust Co., and Fred Kirby, Allan 
Kirby’s son. As a group, they provide a 
neat balance be*ween financial conserva 
tism and Young-like ingenuity. Close 
ties are maintained with Alleghany’s in- 
terests—Kirby serves on the Central's 
board, Eppler sits as a director of both 
Investors Diversified and Central, and 
Jared C. Horton, treasurer of Alleghany, 
is on the board of Webb & Knapp. 

e Hands Off—Even more important, 
Kirby and his group no longer interfere 
with the men who run Alleghany’s main 
interests. Joseph W. Fitzsimmons, head 
of Investors Diversified, has complete 
autonomy in his area (he was also 
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named to the board of Alleghany), and 
Alfred E. Perlman, picked by Young to 
run the Central, was given a green light 
(he left the IDS board in the process). 
As for the Missouri Pacific, Alleghany 
has no direct representation because of 
Interstate Commerce Commission regu- 
lations, but the decentralization of au- 
thority has meant that it could keep a 
closer eye on Mopac’s activity. The 
same holds true for Webb & Knapp, 
which Alleghany does not control. 
These changes have resulted in much 
smoother and more efficient operations 
all around. The Central has probably 
benefited most. With the great proxy 
fight receding into history, Perlman has 
been in a position to make the most of 
his new independence, and he has seen 
to it that the Central’s budget is not 
stretched by expensive experiments, 
such as the lightweight Train X. Last 
year, Perlman was able to initiate a 
whole series of cost cutting measures 
that are beginning to pay off now that 
business is turning up. 
¢ Court Victories—In addition, Alle- 
ghany set its own house in order. Faced 
with a $17-million bank loan, it paid 
down $2-million, got $15-million in a 
new loan. It had something like 
50 minority stockholder suits, which it 
proceeded to consolidate, and won a 
signal victory. As a result, it was able 
to pay off a huge bundle of dividend 
arrears on its preferred stock, which re- 
duced its debt further. In the circum- 
stances, there was comparatively little 
opportunity to shift its portfolio. 
Kirby, in fact, went along with con- 
cept of the company that Young had 
established, and he is now reaping the 
profits. Unlike the ‘Tri-Continental 
Corp. or Lehman Corp., which are 
broad-based investment companies, Alle- 
ghany limited itself to major commit- 
ments in a few special situations. The 
kind of situation that particularly ap- 
pealed to Young—and Kirby—was the 
one that offered a high degree of lever- 


age. 


ll. Leverage 


Basically, leverage is created when the 
capital structure of a company has a 
heavy proportion of fixed income obli- 
gations—bonds and preferred stock—and 
a relatively small amount of equity. A 
company with this type of capitaliza- 
tion is “trading on equity,” for when 
total earnings mise, the fixed interest re- 
mains constant, leaving most of the 
gravy to the equity holders. But lever- 
age works both ways. A fall in earnings 
means reverse leverage, for after paying 
off fixed charges, there may be nothing 
left for the common stock. 

An investment company can pile lev- 
erage upon leverage. It own capitaliza- 
tion can be top-heavy with fixed income 
obligations, light on equity. Then it can 


invest in the equities of highly lever- 
aged situations—and it usually can get 
working control of a company with a 
relatively small commitment. If its 
investments pan out, the earnings on its 
own equity will soar. But if the earnings 
on its holdings fall, reverse leverage can 
spell disaster. 

¢ An Expert—Young had immense 
talent as a leverage specialist, and when 
he and Kirby acquired control of Alle- 
ghany Corp. for about $4-million in 
1937, he was taking a holding company 
over suffering the woes of reverse lever- 
age. At the time, Alleghany controlled 
six Class I railroads and other enter- 
prises, but the liquidating value of its 
bonds and preferred stock exceeded the 
market value of all its assets by some 
$99-million. In effect, the equity in Alle- 
ghany had a minus value, or as techni- 
cians put it, was “under water’ by 
$21.90 per common share. 

There were two possible ways to cor- 
rect this situation: Either the assets 
could be raised above tht liquidating 
value of the senior capital, or the senior 
obligations could be brought below as- 
sets. Young and Kirby chose the sec- 
ond, or more conservative method. 

They sold off most of the railroads, 
using the money to buy up Alleghany’s 
senior obligations far below their claim 
value. As one analyst observes, ““The 
proceeds were reemployed in the dis- 
count purchases of Alleghany’s own 
securities where each dollar spent added 
substantially more than that to the 
Alleghany common’s equity. . . .” 
¢ Basic Aim—This was Young’s inten- 
tion from the start. He sought to 
transform Alleghany into a conserva- 
tively capitalized investment company 
specializing in highly leveraged situa- 
tions instead of maintaining its own 
leveraged position. Considerable head- 
way had been made under his direc- 
tion, but it has moved further since. 

The biggest forward step came when 
Alleghany got U.S. Supreme Court ap- 
proval for exchanging its Class A pre- 
ferred stock for convertible preferred. 
This plan had been proposed by Young 
several years back, but was held up by 
a suit brought by minority stockholders. 
The victory enabled Alleghany to pay 
off dividends that had been in arrears, 
reducing its indebtedness by some 12%. 

Alleghany’s stock still possesses plenty 
of leverage, but the process of trans- 
formation started under Young will 
undoubtedly continue under Kirby. 
As one insider explains, “Our invest- 
ments provide all the leverage we want.” 


lll. The Big Four 


Alleghany’s largest—and most profit- 
able—holding at today’s market value 
is in Investors Diversified, a huge invest- 
ment management company. It was 
IDS, which handles over $2.7-billion of 
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IN PRODUCT AFTER PRODUCT AFTER PRODUCT 
... WEIRTON HOT- AND COLD-ROLLED SHEET 


In automobiles and portable TV cabinets, in air conditioners, 
stoves and laundry equipment—in almost any application you 
can name you'll find Weirton hot- and cold-rolled sheets at work. 


Their roles: helping one manufacturer after another to produce 
standout products at low cost with no hitches in fabrication. 


You can put to good use the uniform gauge, strength and ductility WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
of Weirton hot- or cold-rolled sheet. WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Weirton is always ready to serve your needs for quality sheets. pis o> er 
For prompt and complete service just phone or write Weirton : 
Steel Company, Dept. U-3, Weirton, West Virginia. NATIONAL STEEL he CORPORATION 
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| During our more than a decade of 
. contract manufacturing, our cus- 
tomers have learned that a job in 
Continental’s hands is a job you can 
forget—it will be done right the first 
time and delivered on schedule. If 
you are seeking additional production 
capacity for your company, we invite 
your inquiry. 

Continental’s Industrial Division 
offers complete and modern facilities 





Call, wire or write your 


INDUSTRIAL 
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“The Gin Company 
is No.] on 





to manufacturers pressed by over 
loads, delivery schedules and rising 
production costs. Our experience is 
wide and diversified, our record of 
performance unusual, 
Continental’s craftsmanship is 
backed by more than 125 years of 
producing precision machines for the 
cotton ginning industry, a field in 
which many of the major improve- 
ments were pioneered by Continental. 
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LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


2,900,000 Shares 


| Universal Oil Processes, Inc. 


(Name to be changed to Universal Oil Products Company ) 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Incorporated 
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invested assets that appreciated most in 
the past year, and accounted for the 
largest part of the increase in Alle- 
ghany’s assets. 

IDS was the first major investment 
made by Young and Kirby, and marked 
the beginning of the shift from internal 
rehabilitation of Alleghany to major 
commitments in special leveraged situ- 
ations. But when Alleghany picked it 
up in 1949 for just under $2-million, 
sophisticated investment men ques- 
tioned their judgment. For working 
control of IDS had been on the block 
repeatedly, and had found no takers, 
largely due to its heavy debt structure. 
¢ Hard Sell—Originally, IDS sold only 
face amount certificates, a form of sav- 
ings bond which offers purchasers a 
svstematic way of accumulating a mod- 
est nest egg. The same aggressive sales 
force also hawks shares in mutual funds 
managed by IDS. The company now 
has five funds, one of which, Investors 
Mutual, Inc., with assets of over $1.3- 
billion, is the nation’s biggest balanced 
fund. And in 1957, IDS set up a 
wholly owned life insurance subsidiary, 
which has been authorized to operate 
in 19 states and is seeking licenses in 17 
others. So IDS salesmen may eventually 
be offering customers an almost infinite 
variety of investment plans. 

According to one competitor, IDS 
“salesmen are the real door bell ringers 
of the securities business.” Certainly, 
thev did well in 1958. Net income rose 
by 16% to a record $12.7-million, 
which amounted to $8.80 a share, up 
from $7.59 in 1957. 
¢ Huge Gain—Alleghany, with over 
350,000 IDS shares, picked up $1.4-mil- 
lion in IDS dividends last vear, saw 
the market value of its IDS holdings 
jump from $25-million to $63.6-mil- 
lion. In 1956, when Young was still 
in command, Alleghany got $5.3-mil- 
lion when IDS spun off a Canadian 
subsidiary. This sum alone was more 
than twice the original investment cost 

Technically, Alleghany no longer con- 
trols IDS. In 1955, it exchanged 130,- 
000 shares of voting stock for an equal 
number of non-voting shares held by 
Murchison Bros. Alleghany denied that 
this was part of the deal by which 
Young persuaded Clint Murchison and 
Sid W. Richardson to buy 800,000 
shares of Central stock from Chesa- 
peake & Ohio—which Alleghany con- 
trolled—before the proxy fight. A court- 
appointed referee has recommended 
that Murchison return the voting stock 
to Alleghany; this move, if approved 
by the court itself, would increase Alle- 
ghany’s voting stock in IDS from 25% 
to 48% of the total. 
¢ The Central—Things are also looking 
up at the Central, which has assets 
of over $2-billion. Alleghany has con- 
trol with approximately 15%, or 979,- 
060 shares, of Central common, which 
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Using “shoot and scoot” tactics, troops 
increased lethal punch with the new H 





THE NEW LONG PUNCH OF HONEST JOHN 


The new effectiveness of Honest John—the Army’s free- 
flight artillery rocket —is the result of its improved 
rocket casing. Though made of much thinner steel plate 
than before, the casing contains the same high pres- 
sures and temperatures of firing. 

The problem of balancing optimum weight with 
strength in the casing was solved by ALCO, working 
closely with the Army and prime contractor Emerson 
Electric. ALCO engineers, with their unique experience 
in forming and welding steel plate, developed new 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC., New York - Sales Offices in Principal Cities - Makers of: Weldments A LC 0 
Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Nuclear Reactors - Heat Exchangers - Springs: Steel Pipe - Forgings - Oil Field Equipment 


manufacturing and inspection methods that 
successful performance when the rocket is 

ALCO is now producing the new light c: 
Honest John. The result is a better weapon 
proved effectiveness and simplified logistics. 

If you are responsible for development or p1 
ment of missile components like this, ALCO’s ste« 
ing experience and facilities can help you. | 
information, contact your nearest ALCO sales 
write ALCO Products, Inc., Dept. 111, Schenectad 





























































for Super-Fine Cutting 


of Hard, Brittle Material... 


ne Lilthite 


Industrial Airbrasive® Unit! 


Why be in the dark about our 
Industrial Airbrasive Unit? It can 
shed a more profitable light on 
industrial cutting and abrading 
methods! The unit gas-propels a fine 
stream of abrasives that do a fast, 
cool and shockless job of cutting 
germanium, shaping fragile crystals, 
removing surface deposits . . . etching, 
drilling, and deburring virtually any 
hard, brittle material. Developed 
from the AIRDENT”® equipment made 
by S. S. Wurre for the dental 
profession, the Industrial Unit does 
jobs that were once thought 
impossible. Send us a sample, and 
let us show you what the Industrial 
Airbrasive Unit can do on your own 
product. Or, for further information, 
just write to 


First Name in Airbrasive Cutting 





ao oS 


S. S. White Industrial Division, 
Dept. 15A 


10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Western Office: 
1839 West Pico Bivd., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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cost it $28.7-million. With its debt- 
loaded capitalization, the Central is a 
classic example of a potential leverage 
situation. 

In 1958 the Central had a bad year— 
particularly in the first half when it 
lost approximately $25.5-million. But 
Perlman, one of the nation’s most pro- 
gressive railroad men, has worked hard 
to lower his break-even point and at- 
tract new business. Thanks to his mod- 
ernization program, started before the 
recession, stringent cost-control, in- 
creased income from real estate sub- 
sidiaries, and $13.6-million in back mail 
pay, it ended the year with a profit of 
$4-million even though gross revenues 
dropped $82.6-million. 

For years the Central considered 3.5- 
million carloads of freight a year to be 
the break-even point. In 1958 it han- 
dled 3,172,000 carloads and did a 
little better than break even. 

During 1958 it bettered its cash posi- 
tion by $4-million, reduced its debt al- 
most $5l-million net, pared the pas- 
senger deficit from $52-million in 1957 
to $35-million last year, and cut inven- 
tory to $24-million from $74-million 
hve years ago. 
¢ Steel Strike—If, through continued 
technological improvements and im- 
proved business conditions, the Central 
could get back to the 4-million and 
more carloads it handled only three 
years ago, and if it could hold costs 
near present levels, logic, at least, dic- 
tates the road should be a gold mine. 
Conversely, a steel strike this year could 
deal it a hard blow. 

Discounting the possibility of in- 
creased profits, stock market traders 
have pushed Central shares from a low 
of $13.25 to $26 this week. And sev- 
eral brokerage houses are advising cus- 
tomers that the rise still has a way 
to go. No one has yet matched the 
optimism of Alleghany management, 
though, which talks of the day the 
market value of its Central stock may 
exceed that of its IDS holdings—even 
assuming the continued growth of IDS. 
At present the value of IDS is approxi- 
mately double that of the Central. 
¢ Double Leverage—The only major 
holding in Alleghany’s portfolio left 
over from the pre-Young and Kirby 
days is a position in Missouri Pacific 
RR, which has what amounts to double 
leverage possibilities. 

In 1956, Mopac emerged from reor- 
ganization with some 71% of its cap- 
italization in debt plus two classes of 
common stock, each with the same 
voting rights. Class A with about 1.9- 
million shares outstanding, represents 
the claims of the old junior bond and 
preferred holders. Class B stock, with 
only 40,600 shares outstanding, repre- 
sents the old common holders after 
a one-for-20 reverse split. 


Alleghany’s only major portfolio 


change in 1958 was to buy an addi- 
tional 5,025 shares of Mopac’s Class B 
stock giving it just over 50% of the 
total outstanding 

[he reason for Alleghany’s double 
leverage potential is this: Not only does 
the leverage typical to most railroad 
situations hold true with Mopac, but 
cence a maximum of $5 a share pet 
year has been paid on the Class A 
stock, all the remaining net imcome 
accrues to the equity held by Class B 
shareholders. That day, of course, may 
never come—Mopac earned only $2.80 
per Class A share in 1958. But if it 
does, there are only 40,600 shares of 
Class B stock outstanding, over half 
of them owned by Alleghany, to soak 
up the income. 
¢ Webb & Knapp—lhe last major in- 
vestment Young made before his death 
was one that has some bankers still 
shaking their heads. Alleghany agreed 
to buy $20-million worth of unsecured, 
15-vear, 5% Webb & Knapp promis- 
When all the notes have 
been taken down—there’s $50,000 vet 
to go—Alleghany will receive 15-year 
warrants to purchase 10-million new 
shares of Webb & Knapp common at 
$2.50 At present Webb & 
Knapp has 20-million shares outstand 
ing selling at approximately $1.50. 

Webb & Knapp is another leverage 
situation. Its balance sheet may make 
no sense to conservative bankers, but 
it does appeal to Zeckendorf, who was 
friend of Young’s and is a 
leverage specialist in his own right. Ac 
cording to Zeckendorf, the key figure 1S 
not found in the balance sheet at all 


sory notes 


1 share 


a close 


Instead, it is the net liquidating valuc 
of all tlie properties available to the 


common stock. In the latest annual 
report dated Dec. 31, 1957, this worked 
out before capital gains taxes to “in 
excess of $4 a share.” 

Zeckendorf, who is real estate con- 
sultant to the Central, is prone to the 
same kind of grandiose schemes that 
ttracted Young. Some of them have 
been castles in the air, but he has 
also perfected leverage techniques for 
borrowing on properties and buildings 
to make new commitments. 
¢ Tract Development—Recently he has 
put less emphasis on individual build 
ings and has gone into the development 
of major tracts. Godchaux Sugars, now 
Gulf States Land & Industries, is an 
example of his philosophy of buying 
by the acre and selling by the square 
foot (BW—Aug.16'58,p54). Still more 
recently he has, according to a com- 
petitor, “been badly bitten by the hotel 
bug.” He now operates a chain of 
hotels in New York City, and this week 
announced plans to build the first new 
luxury hotel in New York since the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

In practically all its deals Webb & 
Knapp makes maximum use of some- 
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Kon-stop shiping 


Every day—24 hours a day—more than 20,000 shipments travel over this 
quarter-of-a-mile “moving sidewalk.” Operating right on the loading plat- 
form, this electrically-powered conveyor speeds transfers between trucks 
and trains . . . is typical of Railway Express’ new and advanced techniques 
in rapidly processing shipments to final destination. And this is only part 
of the multimillion-dollar modernization program designed to give you 
faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge within REA delivery limits in the U.S. Check the spe- 
cial low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure 
shipping—call Railway Express! 


shipping goes MODERN 
with 
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Tiny sardine 
gives liong wear 
to huge tank! 


Rusty tank? Just scrape and wirebrush 
to remove rust scale and loose rust— 
then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining 
sound rusted surface. The specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle in the primer 
penetrates rust to bare metal. Saves 
time, money, metal—usually elimi- 
nates costly surface preparations. 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings, in many 
attractive colors, beautify as they pro- 
tect over-the-years. Prompt delivery 
from Industrial Distributor stocks. | 












SEND US YOUR RUST PROBLEMS— 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 








’ RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
13 2418 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM. 





Distinctive as your 

own fingerprint. Accept 

no substitute. ’ 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer 1s made only by the Prospectus, 
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1,000,000 Shares 


Spur Oil Company 


Common Stock 


($1 Par Value) 


Price $11.25 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers or other dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


J.C. BRADFORD & CO. ALEX. BROWN & SONS R.S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Goopsopy & CO. THE RODINSON-HUMPHREY COMPANY, INC. 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
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one else’s money. That way its own 
investment is small. If, as often hap- 
pens in today’s real estate market, the 
property appreciates substantially, its 
equity climbs at a sharp rate because 
the mortgages, instead of reflecting the 
increase, remain constant. 
¢ Maturing—Both these factors mean 
that if and when the company stops 
pyramiding and allows its properties to 
mature financially, the liquidating value 
wailable to the common stock should 
shoot up. That, in turn, should in- 
crease the common’s price and bring 
added value to Alleghany’s warrants. 
When Young contracted to buy the 
promissory notes with warrants attached 
he was speculating on Webb & Knapp’s 
leverage situation, and getting $1-mil- 
lion a year in interest besides. Even if 
the empire should collapse the notes 
had an asset coverage of 228%, accord- 
ing to W&K’s unaudited figures in De- 
cember, 1957. And if everything goes 
right, the potential of the deal is so 
great it could eventually dwarf the 
capital gain from the IDS investment. 


V. Prospects vs. Reality 


Alleghany’s executive committee has 
so far been content to stick to the 
investments that Young had picked. 
Only IDS has so far provided the kind 
of returns that are inherent in a lever- 
aged situation. The other investments 
have big potential, but the payoffs are 
still to come. Meanwhile, the big ques- 
tion is whether it will seek new lever- 
aged investments. 

Young, who had a compelling desire 
to make money, and was adept at 
locating and sizing up involved situa- 
tions, would have been restlessly look- 
ing for new deals. But Kirby is probably 
more interested in seeing Alleghany’s 
present investments pan out than in 
taking on new ventures. While he 
trusted Young implicitly, it is doubtful 
his new team could induce him to 
make commitments of the size or na- 
ture that he once approved. 
¢ No Repudiation—But it is significant 
that Kirby did not repudiate Young by 
any shifts in Alleghany’s investments. 
There have been rumors that Alleghany 
will not exercise its option to buy Webb 
& Knapp stock, but though associates 
acknowledge that Kirby is not close to 
Zeckendorf in the way Young was, 
Alleghany has kept close tabs on him 
and his operations. 

Actually, Alleghany is better able to 
meet a crisis today than it was a year 
ago. It has a team of experienced men 
who are intimately concerned with all 
its properties. Meanwhile, Kirby has 
been joined by another silent partner: 
Young’s estate, which holds 100,000 
Alleghany common, picked up at $3.06 
a share through the exercise of options, 
and a big chunk of the preferred. END 
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BUSINESS DIES BY DEGREES... 


install Westinghouse air conditioning now! 


The retailer who doesn’t have air conditioning can 
expect one certain result—a loss of business! 


Why be without it? The crisp, refreshing atmosphere 
of an air-conditioned store draws customers in and 
keeps them buying. And your salespeople keep their 
minds on selling . . . not the heat. Research studies 
show conclusively — Westinghouse air conditioning alone 
can boost volume as much as 31%. 


An investment . .. not a cost. The money you invest 
in air conditioning comes back in the form of multiplied 
profits. And at the same time it cuts the cost of doing 
business by increasing employe efficiency, reducing 
maintenance and redecorating costs. 


Plan for more profit with Westinghouse air con- 
ditioning. Save by installing now! Call your loca 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning Specialist. He is 

professional . . . trained to engineer, install and servic 
Westinghouse air condi- 
tioning to meet your very 
special requirements. Ask 
for the free booklet — 
Businessman’s Guide to 
Air Conditioning. Or 
write: Air Conditioning 
Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 
Dept. B-2, Staunton, Va. 


See the Yellow Pages { 
Your Westinghous« 
Air Conditioning 
Specialist 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse aa 




















































In Finance 


Utilities Turn to Equity Financing 
As Stock Prices Continue High 


Spurred by high stock prices and the fear of rising 
interest rates, public utilities are turning more to new 
equity issues for their borrowing needs. 

In 1958, there were only 49 new issues of utility com- 
mon stocks, for an over-all total of $444.2-million accord- 
ing to Investment Dealers’ Digest. So far this year, 
reports Irving Trust Co., at least 16 electric utilities have 
either completed or scheduled new stock offerings in 
1959, with estimated financing set at $240.6-million. 
Gas companies plan another $106-million. 

What’s more, underwriters report that a number of 
utilities that postponed debt offerings last summer and 
fall are planning to issue equities instead in 1959. 
Although underwriters say they see no huge switch to 
equities, principally because demand for capital is not 
strong and because companies are generating sizable 
amounts of cash internally, they feel rising interest rates 
will convince more utilities to issue new stock rather 
than bonds. 

Perhaps wishfully, underwriters think the move by 
utilities to equities—the first major group to take advan- 
tage of the big bull market to broaden its capital base— 
heralds a big surge in stock financing. So far, some synall 
industrial companies have issued new stock. But there 
has been no rush by major industrial corporations as yet. 


Rails Are Slow to Sign Up 


For ICC’s Guarantee on Private Loans 


Since Congress authorized the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to provide guarantees on rail loans last 
year, the tally sheet is somewhat bare. To date, only 
three rails—New Haven, Boston & Maine, and Georgia 
& Florida—have loan requests on file, for a total of 
$31.5-million. However, none has received final approval, 
and critics are scoring the whole program. 

The “Guaranteed Loan” provision of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 authorized ICC to give the railroads 
guarantees on provide loans of up to 100% —to a ceiling 
of $500-million. This program was authorized to run 
until March, 1961. 

Although it was expected that relatively few rails 
would line up at ICC’s window, the number of appli- 
cations still is surprisingly low. Chief reason for the 
rails’ reluctance is that they just don’t want to assume 
more financial obligations. Another is that some appar- 
ently want to see an application actually processed 
before applying. 

There is no automatic approval of requests. The 
law calls for ICC to determine first that the applying 
railroad can’t borrow the money on reasonable terms 
of its own. Then, ICC is charged not to guarantee 
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a loan unless the earning power of the rail is sound 
enough to repay the loan. This is where the hitch 
comes in, say critics. They feel that the carriers that 
need such loans are the very ones that ICC is most 
reluctant to help. 


Rate War Threatens Among Savings Banks 


In New York Scramble for More Deposits 


Increasingly stiff competition for savings dollars in 
New York could result in a “rate war’ among savings 
banks. This was apparent this week as Earl B. Schwulst, 
chairman of Bowery Savings, the nation’s largest, strongly 
attacked any increase in the New York savings bank 
rate—now 34% —as “completely unwarranted at this 
time.” 

According to some bankers, Schwulst made his attack 
in response to rumors that one Brooklyn savings bank, 
anxious to increase deposits, plans to up its dividend 
rate to 34%. Evidently the Bowery is trying to head 
off an increase now. If one occurred, there would prob- 
ably be a stampede to higher rates. 

Most other New York savings bankers are on Bowery’s 
side. Earnings have improved because of the upturn 
in mortgage rates in the last few months, but they are 
reluctant to make any rate change yet, because deposits 
are still growing. Nevertheless, most New York savings 
bankers say that if mortgages rates remain high, an 
increase to 34% is likely in the third or fourth quarter. 


Insurance Industry to Be Taxed 


More Heavily if New Bill Passes 


The House Ways & Means Committee this week 
approved a bill that would levy an additional $225-million 
a year in income taxes on the life insurance industry. 
Under the new formula, the industry would pay taxes on 
between 20% and 30% of its investment income—income 
from securities—above that necessary to meet guarantees 
on policy reserves and on roughly half of its underwriting 
profits—the excess of premiums over benefits paid, mostly 
from increased life expectancy. The present stopgap 
formula taxes about 15% of investment income, with no 
levy on underwriting profits. 

If it passes, the new levy will affect both stock and 
mutual companies. The mutuals, which by their nature 
have no underwriting profits, would have a bigger chunk 
bitten out of their lush investment income. On the long 
run, this could lead to lower dividends to mutual policy- 
holders. 


Finance Brief 


Victor Chemical Works has put into effect a new 
dividend policy, calling for reduced cash dividends but 
adding a regular stock dividend. The company last 
week cut its quarterly dividend to 25¢ per share from 
35¢, and said a stock dividend will be paid at yearend. 
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confidence 


“Confidence in our company and its products—on the part of custome? 
numerous industries—has been a key factor in our growth. To mair 
build this confidence, we use business publications to deliver our sales 
to specific markets. Our present increased advertising expenditures rej 
confidence in both business advertising, and the national economy.”’ 


David F. Putnam, President, Markem Machine 


CONFIDENCE—Consistent advertising to your major — than one million decision makers for business and in 
markets builds recognition of and confidence in your _ try subscribe to one or more of the McGraw-Hill pu 
products and services among key prospects. Such confi- cations. You can influence these men by conce 
dence can be measured in increased sales, with minimum _—your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publications ' 
expenditure. In today’s leading growth industries, more —_ serve your major markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





STORY OF A BUSINESS BUILT ON SERVICE. 
Dorr-Oliver is a world leader in engineer- 
ing and heavy process equipment. Sales 
and service personnel waste no travel time. 
They fly to the nearest point, even covet 
out-ol-the-way pla es in company planes! 
Then they rent an Avis car* for on-the- 
spot flexibility. 


Go places with 





The Avis Corporate Travel Plan is made 
to order for business travelers. Dorr-Oliver 
used to advance extra travel money for 
cash car-rentals. They did it to escape the 
flood of separate bills and vouchers. Now, 
Avis’ exclusive central billing means one 
monthly invoice in the right accounting 
office. Individual items are identified and 


*Choose from all makes of fine cars— 
featuring brand-new Fords! 


ra, 1: SS. ne0r2-01r 





allocated for easy accounting control. One 
check pays for everything! 

“Our men save a lot of time and ex- 
pense-accounting,” says the Dorr-Oliver 
treasurer, “and we plow thousands of 
dollars back in service to our clients 
through smaller travel advances, and 
substantial savings in rent-a-car costs.” 


e6 Write for “20 Modern Ways 
to Solve ti rf 
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3 Meg 
first from Avis 
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Moscow is crowding the West in Berlin (page 23) and in Iraq, one of the 
key countries in the Middle East. 


Since Premier Kassem’s successful revolution in Baghdad last summer, 
the Russians gradually have taken him into camp. Today he is heavily 
dependent on Moscow for arms, economic assistance, and political guidance 
The friends of Pres. Nasser of the United Arab Republic in the Iraq 
government have been pretty well cleaned out. 


Before long, Kassem may turn Iraq openly into a “people’s democracy,” 
some observers say. Whether the Iraq Petroleum Co. could survive such 
a development is anybody’s guess. (So far, IPC has had little trouble 
operating under the Kassem regime.) 


Middle East politics could change a lot if Iraq slides into the Soviet orbit. 
Put it this way: ° 


For several years now, the big struggle in this area has been between 
the West and the Arab neutralists, with Moscow backing the latter. Now 
it looks as if the battle will be between the neutralists (led by Nasser) and the 
pro-Communists. You may even see an anti-Communist federation that 
would include the UAR, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Jordan, and perhaps the 
Persian Gulf Sheikdoms. 


Thus, to maintain any influence in the area, the West may have to throw 
its weight behind Nasser, who looked like our bitterest foe only a short time 
ago. 


The U.S. chemical industry is investing heavily in foreign production 
facilities. There is almost a rush into the European Common Market, 
though big chemical investments also are being made in spots such as 
Britain, Australia, and Mexico. 


Du Pont, a slow starter in this game, announced this week that it will 
build an Orlon plant in the Netherlands. Du Pont already has a paint plant 
under construction in Belgium and a Neoprene synthetic rubber plant near 
completion in Northern Ireland. 


Other chemical companies, including American Cyanamid and General 
Aniline, reportedly are planning important investments in the Common 
Market. Monsanto already is well established there. 


It’s a safe bet that Congress and the Administration between them soon 
will offer tax relief to U.S. companies investing in foreign operations. The 
most likely changes are these: 


* Tax deferral on income earned abroad. There’s strong backing in 
Congress for a plan to create a new class of foreign business corporations 
that would be permitted to defer U.S. taxes on their foreign income until 
this had been distributed. The new corporations would have a status 
similar to that enjoyed today by foreign-based subsidiaries. 


¢ “Tax sparing treatment.” This would waive U.S. taxes on foreign 
income that resulted from tax concessions by foreign governments. If 
foreign taxes go down today, the U.S. tax brings the total rate up to our 
corporate levy of 52%. Several treaties containing tax “sparing” provi- 
sions are being negotiated now. In addition, Congress may authorize the 
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Administration to grant this relief, in the case of certain countries, by 
executive agreement. 


¢ Tax computations on an over-all basis—instead of country by country. 
Legislation covering this point would end what amounts now, in some 
cases, to double taxation. Taxpayers are forbidden today to credit a 52% 
or over tax paid in one foreign country against U. S. taxes due on income 
from another country with a rate of less than 52%. 


Tax changes like these would be a real boon to many companies doing 
business abroad. But most Washington officials doubt that they would 
increase the total flow of foreign investment very much. Taxes are only 
one of the many factors that are considered when a U.S. company thinks 
of making an investment overseas. 


A charter formally setting up the long-discussed Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank will be signed within weeks. It will closely follow U.S. pro- 
posals. It will have a total capitalization of $850-million, with Washington 
contributing $450-million. Some Latin American countries, especially Brazil, 
are still grumbling that this would not be enough to satisfy Latin needs. 


Central America’s five-nation common market—first in Latin America 
—is edging toward reality. But so far there have been more obstacles and 
delays than accomplishments. No participant has put into effect the 10% 
yearly tariff cuts called for in last year’s treaty. On top of this, over 200 
items, covering a large portion of small inter-country trade, are exempt. 
More important, political disturbances such as this week’s abortive military 
revolt in Honduras may get in the way. 


A solution of the Cyprus problem seems near. Greece and Turkey 
agreed this week on a constitution for an independent republic of Cyprus. 
The constitution bars the union of the island with either Greece or Turkey. 


By the agreement, Britain will maintain its military base on Cyprus, 
as part of NATO’s defense system That almost certainly assures British 
approval of the new setup. Even the Greek Cypriots seem ready to go 
along, though their goal had been union with Greece. 


Moscow and Peking have been ironing out some of their differences. 


Last year Red China talked up its new “communes” as the true road to 
Communism. This led Soviet Premier Khrushchev to scoff behind the scenes 
at the whole commune idea. Now Red China’s press is touting Khrush- 
chev to the skies and repeating his line at the 21st Party Communist 
Congress in Moscow. 


Last year, also, Peking ran into trouble with its industrialization pro- 
gram, and with its payments for machinery from Russia. That apparently 
produced some bitter bickering between the two governments. But now 
the Russians have promised new industrial plant worth over $1.2-billion. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 14, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Then somebody shut off the gas 


Excess hydrogen from a process used in refining petroleum used to be 
burned as fuel in the refinery—till somebody found a way to use it to 
far greater advantage. 

Through exhaustive research a new and economical method was de- 
veloped for utilizing surplus refinery hydrogen. This process, Unifining*, 
combines the techniques and patent rights of Universal Oil Products 
Company and of the research organization of a leading petroleum refiner. 
Designed to remove sulfur, nitrogen and metallic impurities from petro- 
leum, it is widely used throughout the refining industry. 

While a large number of refining ideas are born in Universal’s labora- 
tories, the company is prepared to carry through to completion any 
petroleum research project, regardless of where it may originate—and to 
make the ultimate benefits available to refiners everywhere. *Trademdrk 





UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 30 atconauin Roan 


@ DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum 
Refining Technology 
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This Trane Self-Contained Climate Changer provides cooled, filtered, dehumidified air for 
offices or critical plant areas. And it needs no water! Air-cooled, it’s easy to install, super-quiet 
in operation. Sizes to 30 tons in waterless models. Installed with or without ductwor 


Trane changes climates to order in buses and trains, ships and 
planes; heats and cools factories and schools, hotels and homes. For human 
comfort or industrial processing—/for any air condition—turn to TRANE. 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields... Air Conditioning 


For central air conditioning systems, this 
UniTrane unit gives each occupant the cli- 
mate he wants. Individual units may be shut 
off when cooling isn’t needed without affect- 
ing the rest of the system. Induction or fan- 
coil types available. 
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- . 
Ventilating Heat Transfer 

and coo! for an of home! Dependable heating and ventilating with a htweight, compact TRANE Brazed Alumi- 
ae ‘Climo Changers single unit! This rugged Trane Torrivent = Heat Exc - rs serve industry and 
heat in winter, cool in summer. Cooling sec- blends outside air with warmed air to heat national defense. Widely used in the process- 
and ventilate factories, schools and other ing of oxygen, nitrogen, argon and for hydro 
to heat and cool _any home. In- large areas. Also used to make-up air in plant gen en's cation—with operating tempera- 

y qualified engineering contractors. ventilating systems. tures as low as 300° below! 


= = be added later, if you wish. Sizes 





for smaller areas 
Climate Changers! 





Cool your store, office, drafting room or laboratory 
—on a budget—with a quiet, efficient packaged unit 


Here’s how you can have just the cooling you 
need—just where you need it! Install a TRANE 
Self-Contained Climate Changer that gives 
you big system comfort and performance in a 
compact package. And right now is the time 
to plan for your air conditioning needs—to 
get a full season’s return on your investment! 

These units furnish crisp, cool air for shops, 
offices, clinics .. . for special areas in the man- 
ufacturing plant. In fact, a TRANE Self-Con- 
tained Climate Changer will provide quality 
air conditioning for any smaller space... and 
it will fit your budget! 

Designed and built by a leader in big build- 
ing air conditioning systems, these packaged 
units give you traditional TRANE engineering 
excellence, rugged, dependable performance. 
And they’re so quiet you hardly know they’re 
there! Self-Contained Climate Changers may 


be installed right in the conditioned space— 
or located remotely, with a ductwork system 
bringing in the cooled, filtered, dehumidified 
air. Compact, air-cooled units from 3 to 30 tons 
To cool large buildings. There is other TRANE 
air conditioning equipment for any type of 
system, any type of building, any budget 
TRANE equipment provides year-around heat 
ing-cooling for factories, hotels, office build 
ings. And TRANE leadership in al! phases of 
heating, cooling, ventilating assures you of 
superior design, peak performance—with 
matched equipment for any job. 

When you plan cooling for your building 
whether it’s a central system or cooling for 
limited areas—turn to TRANE! Have your 
architect or consulting engineer talk with your 
nearby TRANE Sales Office, or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRAM 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, ee ot HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


— TRANE COMPANY, LA CR e . RANTON MFG. DIV,, SCRANTON, PA. © CLARKSVILLE MFG. DiV,, 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN, © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO © 97 U.S AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 











Good approach to cutting inventory costs 


How the 
Air Force 
proves the 
value of 


air freight 


Airlifting high valued items reduces 
stock levels by three months. The Air 
Force proved it! And on one item alone 
the Air Force reduced procurement 
expense by $460,000,000, using the air- 
lift technique. 

Here’s dramatic evidence of big scale 
saving by planned use of air freight... 
how Emery is helping to provide “more 
Air Force per dollar.” And this Air 
Force experience — that airborne re- 
placement can cut high cost inventories 
—is applicable to everyone in business. 


Take a look at your high value items 
—those over $3 a pound. Perhaps your 
company can achieve lower inventory 
and faster customer service with air 
freight. Emery will help you reduce in- 
ventory by serving any point in the 
nation in hours... give you twelve to 
twenty-four hour faster arrival overseas. 

Let Emery show you how air freight 
can boost your profits, cut your costs! 
Write: Mr. John C. Emery, Jr., Emery 
Air Marketing Department, 801 Second 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


EMEPFR Y air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 
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In Washington 


Administration School Aid Bill 
Gets Cold Reception in Congress 


The Eisenhower Administration’s school construction 
assistance bill went to Congress this week, and was con- 
signed immediately to the legislative deep freeze. 

Even Republican Sen. John Sherman Cooper, who 
agreed to introduce the legislation, doesn’t like it. 
Democrats refuse to give it serious consideration. 

On a five-year emergency basis, the Eisenhower pro- 
gram proposes to enter into agreements to help destitute 
school districts by supplying up to 50% of payments on 
principal and interest for construction bonds. These 
federal contributions would be spread over a 25-year 
period. In fiscal 1960, the cost would be nothing. 

As of now, s are dim for any school construc- 
tion bill this year. While the Congressional leader- 
ship scorns the Administration approach, it also is luke- 
warm to the big Murray-Metcalf Democratic bill that 
proposes $11-billion in direct federal grants -during 
the next four years for either classroom construction 
or teacher pay. Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son is still looking for something more substantial than 
the Administration bill but not so expensive as the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. 


Democrats Vote Housing, Airport Aid 
Well Above President’s Budget Requests 


This week, with the 86th Congress barely a month 
old, Congressional Democrats moved quickly toward 
their first showdown with Pres. Eisenhower on the 
spending issue. 

By lopsided votes, the Senate passed a $2.6-billion, 
six-year housing bill and a $465-million airport construc- 
tion bill. The two bills represent a total break-through 
of $238-million in the spending line Pres. Eisenhower 
set down in his precariously balanced budget for fiscal 
1960. 

The House has yet to act on either bill, but will pass 
both measures soon. Both Senate Majority Leader John- 
son and House Speaker Sam Rayburn are determined 
(1) to establish the 86th’s reputation as a “do something” 
Congress, and (2) to find out as quickly as possible how 
tough Eisenhower intends to be in his Spartan economy 
edicts. 

Most of the controversy, and the added cost, in the 
housing bill centers on these issues: 

¢ Urban renewals. The Senate voted $350-million a 
year for capital grants. Eisenhower asked $250-million. 

¢ Public housing. Eisenhower wanted no new 
authorizations; the Senate voted 35,000 units a year 
through fiscal 1963. 

¢ GI housing. Eisenhower won a half-victory here. 
He asked for a rise in the GI mortgage rate from 43% 
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to parity with the FHA rate—now 53%. Both the House 
in a separate GI housing bill, and the Senate, in its 
general bill, boosted the GI rate to 54%, but declined 
to allow the GI interest charge to follow the FHA rate 
if the latter should move on up now toward its 6% 
statutory ceiling. But both House and Senate bills pro 
vide for direct federal loans to eligible veterans in credit 
scare areas—a feature that Eisenhower finds disagreeable 

A House committee is working on general housings 
legislation comparable to the Senate's bill, but mor 
liberal in urban renewal and public housing authoriza 
tions. 

The Administration’s own proposal for federal aid to 
airport construction, a four-year, $200-million progran 
starting off with $63-million next fiscal year, never had a 
chance. 

The Senate instead adopted Sen. Mike Monroney’s 
more costly airport program, which is almost identical 
to the one Eisenhower vetoed last year. It calls fo 
$100-miliion annually during the next four years, plus 
$65-million “bonus” that Democrats would like to se 
spent immediately to get jet-age airport building moving 
faster. 

The House is likely to trim the bill some, but not so 
much as Eisenhower would like. 


Federal Agencies’ Patent Practices 


Outlined in Series of Reports 


A Senate committee is publishing a series of reports on 
the patent practices of many government agencies that 
do research. 

Two of them are already out. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority reports that it takes over patent rights to any 
inventions produced by its inventors and makes them 
available to industry on a royalty-free basis. Nationa! 
Science Foundation, on the other hand, says it allows 
its inventors to get a patent on their own on condition 
that all government agencies get a royalty-free, non 
exclusive right to the invention. 

Other reports will cover such agencies as: Agriculture, 
Commerce, Army, Navy, National Aeronautical & Space 
Administration, Post Office, Welfare, and Atomic Energ) 
Commission. 

Reports are made available through the Superintend 
ent of Documents. 


Electric Co-Ops Rally to Preserve 


2% Interest Rate on Borrowing 


Some 7,000 rural electric co-op members gathered this 
week in a Washington convention with one goal: gen 
erating political heat to maintain the 2% interest rate on 
federal loans for cooperative expansion. 

By all appearances, they succeeded. A parade of politi 
cians encouraged them. Among the group: Senate 
Leader Lyndon johnson, who advised the co-ops to “fight 
with beer bottles” if necessary to keep their borrowing 
advantages. 
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Conrad N. Hilton explains 
why the world’s finest 


establishments will honor 


CARTE BLANCHE 


THE HILTON ALL-PURPOSE CREDIT CARD— 


YOUR FINEST CREDIT CREDENTIAL 


Every day sees many fine establishments added to 


the list of restaurants, shops, hotels and other services 
that soon will be honoring Hilton Carte BLANCHE*. 
\s a businessman, you may be interested in knowing 
why this new concept in travel credit has caught on 
so quickly, appeals so much to leading establishments. 


® They like the type of men who will carry the CARTE 
BLANCHE all-purpose credit card. They know that 
CarTE BLANCHE is reserved for men of responsibility 
who travel extensively out-of-town. 


¢ They know that the sign “Carte BLancue Honored 
Here” is a symbol of quality. It means that they are 
the leading establishments in their field. 


* Trademark 


YOUR FINEST y CREDIT CREDENTIAL 


HONORED HERE 


® They like the modern way Carte BLANCHE does 
business. It is, for example, the first all-purpose 
credit card with an imprinter system, designed to 
eliminate costly bookkeeping for associate establish- 
ments. They receive immediate payment for CARTE 
BLANCHE charges. 


© And because of savings made possible by efficient 
electronic billing equipment, they pay a reasonable 
discount rate. 


Because of these features, we believe you will find 
CarTE BLANCHE the most welcomed all-purpose credit 
card you can present. It will be honored—and will 
honor you--everywhere you go. 


You are invited to apply for CARTE BLANCHE today. (Present Hilton Credit Card holders need not apply.) 


Hitton Horets Corp., Dept. B-5, 9970 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I do not have a Hilton Credit Card and wish 
to apply for Carte BLANcHef. 


ree ey 





Address_— 











City oe ex CeELE State 


Firm Name . 


Position _____ ¥rs. with Firm 








Bank (Branch) ——_____ Ld s eet 





Bank Address— ———___ ees 5 x3 





City State = namevre | 





Charge Accounts 








Business Address 





City State 





You do not have to pay for CARTE BLANCHE until you decide to use it outside of Hilton Hotels. 


Signature 











Then the annual charge is $6. 
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Are Oils Ready to Snap Back? 


As the stock market quaked this 
week, many Wall Street analysts were 
focusing attention on the performance 
f one particular group: the oils. 

Since mid-1957, as the chart above 
shows, oil shares have not performed so 
well as most industrial stocks. They 
dropped more sharply than the indus- 
trials in the market break of 1957, and 
their rebound has been much less 
dramatic. As of last week, Standard 
& Poor’s industrial stock index showed 
a rise of 35.9% from its 1958 low, but 
its oil index has climbed only 26.6%. 

Partly because of their slower rise, 

the oils now are being touted as the 
group with the biggest potential this 
vear. Normally, there are sharp differ- 
ences of opinion among Wall Street 
analysts on what looks good, but lately 
the oils appear to be the favorite. 
* Confidence Unshaken—The behavior 
of oil shares this week did not shake 
this new faith. A few oil issues held 
their own, but most of the group 
declined along with the general drop 
in the market. Despite this, most ana- 
lysts remained confident; they pointed 
out that shares of domestic oil com- 
panies quickly attracted interest as prices 
dropped. And they noted that the oils 
are even more favorably placed today 
because they are selling at lower price- 
carnings ratios than industrial stocks of 
comparable quality blue-chips. 

One other reason the oils are liked 
is that they offer better yields than most 
industrial stocks. Today, the average 
vield of the Dow-Jones industrials is 
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just over 3%; but many oils, particu- 
larly the domestics, offer around 4% 
or more. Since these yields are well 
protected, and give promise of being 
even better in some cases, analysts figure 
that oils stocks should appeal to inves- 
tors who want income as well as growth. 


|. A Checkered Past 


The oil industry was slow to recover 
from the recession. But with inventories 
now at low levels, the pickup in demand 
will mean a sizable increase in produc- 
tion. Present forecasts call for crude 
oil demand to rise 44% to 5% this 
year, to around 9.8-million bbl. daily. 
New supply required to meet this de- 
mand—including restocking of inven- 
tories in some cases—is placed at nearly 
9.9-million bbl. daily, up 74% over 
1958. 

Along with the stronger industry 
position, this pickup should bring higher 
net earnings. Profits declined an aver- 
age of about 22% last year, largely 
because of depressed product prices and 
lower crude output. Companies that 
do more refining than producing—such 
as Atlantic Refining and Tidewater— 
were especially hard hit. But in the 
final half of the year, profits were only 
about 5% lower on a year-to-year basis 
for domestic companies; for internation- 
als, they were unchanged. In 1958, 
gains in earnings—as much as 25%—are 
predicted for many companies. 
¢ Handicaps—But while increased earn- 
ings appear a safe bet across the board, 





some analysts hedge about the pros- 
pects for oil stock prices. For one thing, 
political problems still beset the in 
dustry. 

At home, the oil import control pro 
gram has not worked perfectly. While 
imports of low-cost foreign crude ar 
15% under the mid-1957 level, imports 
of products in some cases are up at least 
100%. 

Then, foreign countries are cutting 
themselves in for more liberal profit 
splits with companies working abroad 
The old 50-50 formula seems destined 
for the grave. Not only have some 
companies, setting up foreign explora 
tions for the first time, been forced to 
accept a smaller share of profits, but 
existing concessions also have been 
affected. Venezuela’s new tax decree, 
for instance—with a maximum rate 
raised from 274% to 474% on profits 
above $9-million—boosts the country’s 
take to about 60%, compared to roughly 
52% formerly. 

The industry also has its pet prob- 

lem—overproduction—to curb. Increased 
demand for heating oils over the past 
few months has kept gasoline inven- 
tories building up at a faster than 
seasonal rate. And the industry is faced 
with ample, if not surplus, stocks of 
gasoline, its chief money maker. 
e Favorite Sons—When analysts talk 
about which companies should benefit 
most from the changing oil picture, 
they most often cite the domestic inte- 
grated companies. 

You must go back a little to find out 
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Summer sports are enjoyed all winter in Southern California. 


have to see it to believe it! 


America’s New *2 Market 


With $9 billion in retail sales, the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area is now second 
to New York. And how it’s growing: 
nearly 15,000 new residents a month! 

Impressive figures. But statistics are 
only half the story. You also need the 
“feel” of the area for sound marketing 
and expansion decisions. 

That’s why many business leaders 
visit Southern California regularly. Es- 
pecially in winter, when days here are 
sunny ... and dozens of new sights offer 
you a complete change of scene. 


Isn't it time you made the trip-invest- 


A 


business trip 
pays two ways 
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ment that offers a double return? Plan 
now to get new vigor and energy while 
gaining a fresh new viewpoint for your 
business. 

Free Color Map — Locates 645 sights in 
Los Angeles County, all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Plus homes of 80 TV and movie 
stars. Mail the coupon today! 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los An- 
geles County Board of Supervisors for the citi- 
zens of Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, 
Torrance and 182 other communities. 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
| Cost. -V-2 
i 628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. I 
I (Miss) 
| (Mrs.) 
(Mr.) 
I Street 
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why. During the latter part of 1957 
and early 1958, the industry was still 
in the doldrums. A number of factors 
were responsible: accelerated domestic 
production because of the Suez crisis, 
failure of anticipated increases in de- 
mand, growing imports of foreign oil, 
and the impact of the recession. The 
result was overcapacity and burdensome 
inventories. 
¢ Thinning Spread—This caused the 
gross spread between the price for crude 
oil and the wholesale value of refined 
products to decline sharply. This spread 
is the refiners’ margin. Refined product 
prices dropped from $4.30 a bbl.—aver- 
age wholesale price for major products 
—in March 1957, to $3.68 a bbl. in 
April, 1958. Since crude oil prices re- 
mained virtually unchanged at $3.18 
a bbl., the refiners’ spread narrowed by 
more than 50 

Reflecting this thinness, earnings of 
companies relying mainly on refining 
profits declined sharply. And when 
cutbacks in crude oil output were en- 
forced by the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion to keep production in line with 
demand, crude producers suffered, too. 

[he internationals, meanwhile, were 
faced with lighter European demand, 
but their lower producing costs mini- 
mized the impact on their earnings. In 
general, profits dropped about 10%. 
¢ Better Days—Now, however, the 
scene has changed. Domestic cutbacks 
have brought about a sharp reduction in 
inventories. At the end of December, 
crude stocks were off 7% on a year-to- 
year basis. The inventory of distillates 
came to only 57 days, compared to 77; 
of residuals only 38 days, compared to 
40 

One reaction to this has been an in- 
crease in the number of allowable pro- 
duction days for producers. Another has 
been the improvement in refiners’ profit 
margins. Refined product prices are up 
to around $3.88; since crude oil prices 
have been trimmed to about $3.11, 
(some grades recently have been cut to 
$3.01), this gives the refiner a spread 
of at least 77¢ a bbl., compared to 52¢ 
in the spring of 1958. 


ll. A Promising Future 


With all this in mind, here’s how 
analysts generally view the various seg- 
ments of the industry: 

The crude producers are looked upon 
as sound bets. They have large re- 
serves, much of them free from interna- 
tional strains. As crude demand in- 
creases, they will be called on to supply 
much of the new need. ‘Their one 
weakness, however, is lack of access 
to low-cost foreign crude. These com- 
panies are apt to find stiff competition 
from those who have foreign crude re- 
serves. 

The should 


integrated companies 
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NEW Yale Warehouser builds profits 3 ways 


(1) 24-volt system speeds operation cycles (2) Advanced design increases operato: 
efficiency (3) Rugged construction means more time on the job 


There’s more power in the new Yale Warehouser! 
24-volt battery provides faster lift and travel! 
Faster operation cycles! And your operator will 
be less fatigued at the end of the day. He has 
comfortably positioned, easy-to-operate con- 
trols! This precision control plus increased visi- 
bility protects against product damage. 

Your new Yale Warehouser will spend more 
time on the job! More days on the job! Opera- 
tional maintenance is minimized because all 
components are in one fully-accessible compart- 
ment. More years on the job! Durable construc- 
tion! Service access doors protected against 
bumps—no sprung doors. Frame, chassis, out- 


. 








riggers and channels are a single welded 

This new Yale narrow aisle truck is avai 
in straddle and Extend-A-Fork models 
pacities of 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 lbs. Stan 
12-volt models also available. The new V 
houser takes its place as part of Yale’s co! 
line of industrial lift trucks and hoists—the | 
line that lowers production- and overhead 
—enables you to price your products forinc: 
sales. Contact your Yale representative today 
write for brochure #1535H. The Yale & 1 
Manufacturing Company, Yale Materia! 
dling Division, Philadelphia 15, Pennsy 
Department RT 1-G. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


YALE & TOWNE 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. Manufacturing Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark 
Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diese! and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks « Worksavers » Warehousers « Hand Trucks « Industrial Tractor Shovels « Hand, Air and Electr 
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Sasa HURTS 


Waste of process materials is a serious matter . . . yet hun- 
dreds of plants unknowingly permit it. Tons of valuable 
material may be lost every week as “dust” created in your 
manufacturing processes. The loss in dollars may be huge. 
This loss can be stopped: eight out of ten Buell Dust 
Recovery Installations pay for themselves completely. 


Your plant’s dust recovery potential can be analyzed by 
Buell engineers without cost or obligation. Where desir- 
able, a full-scale-operating Test Precipitator can be in- 
stalled before your plant invests in a permanent dust 
collection system. For further information, write for a 
copy of “The Collection and Recovery of Industrial 


Dusts”: Dept. 30-B, Buell Engineering Com- 
pany, Inc., 123 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 





Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


Arvin DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 





show substantially higher earnings, par- 
ticularly those that do more refining 
than producing. But the refiners will 
remain vulnerable to periodic refinery 
squeezes unless they offset their de- 
pendency on purchased crude. 

Many of the integrated companies 
have taken steps into foreign explora- 
tion, as well as into liquefied natural 
gas and petrochemicals. These moves 
add glamor and earnings potential to 
their shares. Atlantic and Standard of 
Indiana have broadened their foreign 
horizons; Sinclair has entered into a 
joint marketing arrangement with Bnit- 
ish Petroleum; Phillips Petroleum has 
gone into a host of new fields, includ- 
ing petrochemicals, and Continental 
Oil is pioneering in the use of liquid 
methane. 

The internationals are looked on with 
mixed emotions. Profits from foreign 
areas are large, since oil-finding and 
development costs are relatively low. 
Besides, these companies own the bulk 
of transportation facilities, refining 
capacity, and market outlets overseas, 
and there’s little doubt that the U. S. 
is relying more and more on foreign oil 
for its own needs. 

But there’s concern over the new 
profit-sharing trend abroad. In any 
case, analysts feel the internationals 
won't make big percentage gains in 
earnings this year. 
¢ Discounters—While the short-term 
outlook appears bright, analysts view 
the long pull with more care. Privately, 
many say the future for oil shares looks 
more pedestrian than ever before partly 
because forecasts of European demand 
may have been overoptimistic, and 
partly because the shares have climbed 
so high that they may be due to level 
off. 

Most statistical forecasts, however, 
based on population trends, look prom- 
ising. Chase Manhattan Bank’s latest 
annual study, for example, estimates 
that total free world demand will reach 
29.5-million bbl. a day by 1967, or some 
80% above 1958 demand. Most of this 
increase is supposed to come from for- 
eign countries. 

But a hint of what may come can 
be gleaned from the portfolio holdings 
of big institutions. At present, oil se- 
curities are the largest institutional 
holdings. But now many institutional 
managers report they’re revising their 
holdings, trimming down those shares 
that don’t look good; a number also 
are adding Canadian oil stocks, particu- 
larly those with big reserves, for the 
first time. 

All in all, most professionals look for 
the percentage of oil holdings by these 
institutions to decline. Thus far, how- 
ever, this hasn’t happened to any de- 
gree, since the institutions want to 
take advantage of profit potentials in 
1959. END 
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Wrtrsemw YOUr appearance 





vouns sueero vy YOUL Printing 


The successful businessman — especially the 


businessman who deals directly with customers 
and prospects — takes great care in his personal 
appearance. It’s a way of showing respect for 
others — and a way of winning respect, and suc- 
cess, in return. Such a businessman also demands 
“good grooming” in the booklets his company sends 
out. He wants quality booklets that not only catch 


‘the eye but win respect for the company as well. 
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A good printer can give you quality re- 
sults. He knows how to make your printing look 
better, sell harder. One of the ways he achieves 
superior results is to use Warren’s Papers. He 
knows each grade of Warren’s papers represents 
the high standards of one of America’s most re- 
spected paper manufacturers. He gets better re- 
sults with Warren’s — and so do you. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


printing papers 
make a 
good impression 
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Johns-Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 90% of room noise that strikes it. 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 





Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling 
is lower than 10 years ago! This is practically 
unheard of in today’s economy. Yet it is true 
in the case of Sanacoustic—the finest in acous- 
tical ceilings. And you gain these advantages: 
Sound-absorbing mineral-wool pads within 
perforated metal units; A baked enamel finish 


Jouns-MANVILLE 


that cleans easily; Units that snap into tee bars 
for tight, firm joints; A ceiling that has high 
light reflection and is noncombustible. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for free booklet “Sounp CoNntTROL.”’ Write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, New 
York. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 
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In the Markets 


Stock Prices Fall, Then Rise 
With Volume Declining 


The stock market seesawed this week. Under pressure 
of a one-day selling wave, the Dow-Jones average hit 
574.46, a low for the year. Then the average bounced 
up to 582.65 as sharp price concessions in most stocks 
tempted buyers. 

This seesaw pattern will probably continue. The mar- 
ket is already at a high’ level, so that investors aren’t 
rushing to bid up prices without some good reason. At 
the same time, there appears to be little danger of a 
sharp reversal as long as the business recovery continues. 

Volume diminished, both in the drop and in the rise 
that followed, this suggests that neither movement is a 
firm one. It may be some time, in fact, before investor 
sentiment hardens into a definite trend. Meanwhile, the 
prospect is for considerable fluctuation within a rather 
limited range. 

* . . 


Fears of Restrictive Credit Policy 
Help Take Edge Off Treasury Refunding 


The Treasury this week came up against the dilemma 
inherent in a situation dominated by fears of a restric- 
tive credit Policy. Treasury officials blamed “inflation 
psychology” for the poor receptions given their latest 
refunding—a 33% one-year certificate and a three-year 
4% note. Over $2-billion—or 23%—of the maturing 
securities were redeemed for cash, forcing the Treasury 
to offer a six-month bill at auction this week. 

Dealers in the government market agree, in part, with 
the Treasury’s diagnosis. But they also say that Washing- 
ton itself has helped give rise to the inflationary 
psychology with frequent warnings about the eroding 
value of the dollar from both the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve. And they add that too many inter- 
mediate and long-term bonds were offered last year. As 
one dealer put it, “Investors have lost their appetite for 
anything long—and in today’s market even three years 
seems long.” 

This unfavorable climate is crimping the Treasury's 
efforts to fund its debt in a non-inflationary manner. 
It has wanted to place its obligation in the hands of 
permanent investors, which would be non-inflationary; 
but it is finding that it can sell only short-term securities 
to the banks, which is inflationary. It is not a question 
of offering a “going” interest rate—in fact, the ‘rates in 
the last refunding were deemed “attractive’—but of a 
basic feeling among investors that with the Fed pressing 
a restrictive credit policy, the Treasury will be forced to 
pay even more in the future. It looks as if the Treasury 
is locked in to short-term borrowings simply because of 
investor distrust. 

The Treasury's dilemma is expected to emerge even 
more sharply this spring, when it comes to the market 
to borrow new cash. Unless there is a definite change in 
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investor thinking, it will have to knock on the doors of 
the banks again, offering them very short-term issues 
This would increase the inflationary potential already 
present. 

Treasury officials say that they hope to bring about a 
change in investor psychology by making clear that the 
Administration is dedicated to holding the line on the 
budget. This, they feel, would make the market much 
more receptive. 

If the Treasury can bring about a shift in investo! 
psychology, it would undoubtedly heighten interest in its 
issues. Meanwhile, there is a real fear that a new crisis, 
this time in the short end of the market, may be build- 


ing up. 


Flood of Foreign Issues of Dollar Bonds 
Into U.S. Continues; Yields Are High 


The flood of foreign dollar bond issues—the highest 
since the heyday of foreign borrowing in the late 1920s— 
continued this week with a $20-million Danish issue. 
There are signs that this activity may be slowing down 
temporarily; after Japan and Jamaica borrow in the next 
few weeks, there are no firm offerings on the calendar. 
There may be a sale by Italy, but that is still in the 
rumor stage. 

Since the end of October, six foreign governments 
have come to New York—the only capital market in the 
world with virtually unlimited supplies of convertible 
currency. They have been able to get funds in quantity— 
recent borrowings have been over $100-million—for two 
reasons: (1) The rates they offer are high enough to 
tempt purchasers despite distrust of foreign bonds, built 
up in the wave of defaults during the depression, and 
(2) foreign holders of U.S. dollars, who are generally 
sophisticated, consider them good values. 

Most of the recent issues have sold well, but the 
borrowers have had to pay a price. The Danish bonds, 
for example, were priced to yield about 53%, the 
Japanese will pay about the same, and the Jamaicans 
will probably have to go to 64%. But as one trader put 
it, “At these prices, there’s bound to be some demand.” 


The Markets Briefs 


Hoping to moderate price fluctuations, the American 
Stock Exchange has given its floor specialists the option 
of rejecting or accepting stop-loss orders in round lots 
The New York Stock Exchange allows no such option; 
it gives a special floor group discretion over such orders 
Stop-loss orders are customers’ orders to sel] at the market 
price when a stock hits a set price or goes below; if they 
are executed under pressure, they tend to exaggerate a 
stock’s decline, as they did in the case of Borne Chem. 
ical a few weeks ago (BW —Jan.31'59,p121). 


Chrysler Corp.’s 1958 annual report made sorry read. 
ing this week, reporting a loss of $33.8-million. This is 
the first time since 1932 that Chrysler has operated in 
the red, and it is the only one of the auto Big Three 
that failed to show a profit last year. 
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Inventory Rise Spurs 1959 Hopes 


Buildup of inventories, already under way—with a rush 
as far as steel is concerned—will be uneven through year, but 
it will give the business recovery a real boost. 


Spurred on by rising business activity 
and by concern over a possible steel 
strike and price boost this summer, 
U.S. business has started to build up 
inventories again. This promises to 
give a fresh upward push to the business 
recovery—just as 1958’s swing from in- 
ventory depletion to holding level, a 
swing of nearly $10-billion, gave mo- 
mentum to the business turnaround. 

But this vear’s inventory change 
won't give so much support to rising 
business as did last year’s big swing; 
in 1958, business switched from dump- 
ing inventory in the first quarter at an 
innual rate of $9.5-billion to main- 
taining level inventories in the final 
quarter 
¢ What’s Shaping Up—The 1959 pat 
tern of inventory building promises to 
be a bit bumpy. There won't be a con- 
tinuous rise in inventories throughout 
the four quarters of the vear. And not 
ill industries will be doing a lot of 
inventory building. But, over-all, inven- 
tories will be a spur to the economy. 

Here’s how the inventory pattern for 
1959 seems to be shaping up: 

In the first quarter, business will 
build inventories at an annual rate of 
$3-billion or better. That pace will be 
stepped up in the second quarter to 
about a $5-billion rate. In the third 
quarter—steel strike or no steel strike- 
the rate is likely to slip back, possibly 
down again to $3-billion. But by the 
last quarter the pace of inventory accu- 
mulation should be speeding up again— 
once more at about a $5-billion rate. 
¢ Chain of Evidence—Three main 
pieces of evidence fit together to sup- 
port such a forecast: 

e The latest Commerce Dept. sur- 
vey (BW—Dec.27'58,p16) of manufac- 
turers’ inventory expectations. This 
experimental survey, conducted for the 
third time in November and December 
last vear, reported a definite but still 
cautious swing by business toward in- 
ventory building. 

e A check during the past week, 
in which BUSINESS WEEK reporters in- 
terviewed company officers in a wide 
range of industries all over the U.S. 
What they found confirmed in general 
the results of the Commerce survey— 
and turned up strong evidence of a 
faster rate of inventory building after 
Mar. 31, the cutoff date for Com- 
merce’s survey. 

¢ A pinpointing of the economic 
factors currently affecting inventory 
buildup—inventory-sales ratios, inven- 
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tories in relation to gross national prod- 
uct, and so on—in comparison with the 
situation in past recoveries. This points 
in the same direction as the Commerce 
Dept. and BUSINESS WEEK findings. 

¢ First Signal—The first signal of the 
buildup came when manufacturers, be- 
fore the turn of the vear, told Com- 
merce that they expected on Mar. 31, 
this year, to be carrying inventories 
worth $49.5-billion. At the time, that 
seemed a pretty small gain over the 
actual Sept. 30 level of $49.3-billion. 
But by yearend, with sales rising and 
companies still generally cautious about 
a buildup, manufacturing inventories 
had slipped back to $49.2-billion. 

So if manufacturers are to hit the 
target thev set for Mar. 31, they will 
have to boost inventories during the 
first quarter by $300-million. But man- 
ufacturing industries make up only 
about half of all business inventories; 
that indicates a likely buildup of about 
$600-million for all business in the first 
quarter. That’s an annual rate of close 
to $2.5-billion, without allowing for 
further boosts as business advances. 

On sales, manufacturers told Com- 
merce they looked for an even smarter 
rise than inventories—a gain of nearly 
$3-billion from third-quarter 1958 to 
first-quarter 1959. Strikingly, durable 
goods makers accounted for the whole 
expected gain; nondurable manufactur- 
ers looked for no rise. This would 
mean a considerable slimming down 
in inventory-sales ratios by Mar. 31— 
for producers; in fact, the ratio will 
apparently be down 15% since a year 
ago. That alone is likely to spur some 
bounce-back in durable inventories, 
without counting in the psychological 
effect of rising sales and new orders on 
inventory ratios. The ratio of durable 
producers’ inventories to sales declined 
in December to 2.04. Ratios almost al- 
ways run higher than two to one for 
durables when business is active. 
¢ New Mood—Commerce caught a de- 
cided shift of mood in business. Its 
previous survey had found 46% of man- 
ufacturing companies believing their 
inventories were too high. This time 
only 26% thought so (they were talking 
about inventories on Sept. 30 last year). 
Only a handful, however—4%—thought 
they were too low. The great majority 
—72%-—felt they were “about right.” 

Compare this with what Business 
WEEK reporters found curing the past 
week, and you discover a still further 
shift of mood—one that gives every indi- 





cation of leading to action. Of the com- 
panies BUSINESS WEEK talked to, 22% 
still thought their inventories were too 
high. But the number that found in- 
ventories too low was up to 31%. Less 
than half—only 47% —felt inventories 
were about right. 

¢ Rush for Steel—The change of busi- 
ness mood reflected in these figures 
shows up most sharply in the rush to 
stock up on steel. That was inescapable, 
although the trend has moved farther 
and faster than even the steelmakers 
anticipated only a few weeks ago (BW — 
Jan.3’59,p14). Indeed, the steel-buying 
tush has become hectic, and here’s 
why: 

he expectation is almost overwhelm- 
ing that a prolonged steel strike will 
start July l—onlv six months after the 
end of an 18-month inventory draw- 
down. At least two auto producers di- 
rected their suppliers to accumulate 
enough steel for the 1959 model runs 
before Julv 1. 

Only days after that news broke, the 
United Steelworkers kicked off a prene- 
gotiation advertising campaign keyed to 
“a billion dollars in new money” in 
the forthcoming steel contract. 
¢ Pressure Supply—These things came 
at a time when deliveries on several 
key products—primarily light flat-rolled 
and coated steels—had been lengthening 
for several months in response to low- 
inventoried and improved business. 

Sharp buyers of steel also noted that 
auto production, the heaviest single 
drain on steel, was running smartly 
ahead of levels achieved in the 1958 
auto year—by 18% at the end of Janu- 
ary. With more cars being made, and 
cnly the smallest working inventory 
available to make them, non-automotive 
steel buyers saw a clear signal to order 
automotive-type steels now—if for no 
cther reason than to have a place on 
the order boards in case auto demand 
really got urgent. 

These signals to build steel stocks 
have this persuasive reinforcement—steel 
price increases ordinarily follow steel 
wage increases. Hence, the cost of stock- 
ing steel now could be offset against 

prospectively more expensive steel 
efter July 1. And if there’s a strike, the 
mere possession of steel will pay tor 
the cost of stocking it early. Many com- 
pany officers said the steel inventory 
buildup was just starting, and would 
mount steadily to a climax before the 
July 1 strike dead line. Then customers 
are almost sure to live on steel off the 
shelf for a while—avoiding higher prices 
even if there is no strike. 
¢ How Much Rise?—That prospective 
slump in steel inventory building is 
likely to do no more than reduce the 
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FORD 
POWERS 
UP 

with 
Pritchard-built 
power plants 


What’s the most important factor in an ir 
dustrial power plant? Efficiency? Low invest 
ment cost? 

The Ford Motor Co. will tell you it 
neither factor—when considered separately 
The highly efficient plant may have cost s 
much to build that its products—steam an 
air—are too expensive for the highly con 
petitive automobile manufacturing business 
On the other hand, the low cost plant ma 
never operate efficiently and may be subject 
to frequent break-downs. 

The first power plant built for Ford by J. ! 
Pritchard & Co. has shown a favorable ope: 
ating cost-investment cost ratio. Since then 
two more Ford power construction jobs hav 

been completed by Pritchard. 

; a a See Balancing investment costs with operating 
Steam and compressed air plant, Indianapolis. Total capacity: 300,000 Ibs. per hr. costs is basic to Pritchard’s approach to power: 
plant construction. This requires more than 
engineering skill alone—more than good con 
struction—more than careful purchasing and 
coordination. It combines these factors in 
such a way that the completed plant costs 
least to own and operate in the long run. 

If you are considering expansion or new 
construction, assign the job to Pritchard. Our 
services range from economic surveys to com 
pletion of turn-key jobs .. . our experienc: 
from the construction of industrial power 
plants to central stations. 


| 








/NOUSTAY'S 
PARTNER FOR 
PROGAESS 


uF. Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 401, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH WN 


90,000 Ibs. per hr. boiler installation, Dearborn, Mich. SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUS 
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IDEAL 


CEMENT COMPANY 


a : 


The age of science in Ideal’s own 
laboratory prepares the way for 
tomorrow’s progress in the new 
age of concrete. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGES 


Me Se Oct eee rience i 


15 PLANTS AND 4 TERMINALS SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING AREAS OF THE NATION 





over-all rate of inventory accumulation. 
For when companies say—as sO many 
do—that inventories are “about right,” 
they mean right for the present level of 
sales. And with business on the rise, 
they must carry heavier inventories. 

Except in steel, the 1959 inventory 
buildup appears to be in its rather slug- 
gish stage. Once burnt in an inventory 
recession, businessmen stay twice shy— 
till the next time. A perceptive ‘Topeka 
(Kan.) manufacturer describes the situ- 
ation like this: 

“It’s much the same way it was after 
the 1949-50 recession. In fact, the two 
are almost exactly parallel. We were 
operating out of inventories in the first 
few months of the recovery. Things 
improved more rapidly than had been 
anticipated, and everyone started buy- 
ing again to build up inventories. You 
know what the final outcome on that 
one was. It looks as though it’s going 
to be the same thing all over again.” 
¢ Shift Under Way—Talking to busi- 
nessmen around the country, you sense 
the shift from a cautious inventory 
policy to one slightly more liberal. 

\ Buffalo manufacturer says, “Our 
current inventory is about right, but if 
the present trend continues, we may be 
wishing later we had more.” A Min- 
neapolis company says its inventory pol- 
icy is “a little more generous” now. A 
Hartford wholesaler of electrical appli- 
ances says, “I wouldn’t say we are as 
cautious about inventories as we were 
a few months ago, but I’d say our 
policy is to keep inventories adequate 
to meet orders and not much more.” 

What many an observer fails to note, 
though, is that if you maintain con- 
stant inventory-sales ratios in a period 
when sales are rising, you are in fact in- 
creasing inventories. This buildup in 
“normal” inventories in turn feeds sup- 
port back to the rising trend of sales. 

How far inventories grow in 1959 
depends mainly on how much total out- 
put grows. Most economists now expect 
GNP to be around $470-billion for 
1959 as a whole, climbing to a rate of 
$480-billion in the fourth quarter. 

Economists don’t quite agree on how 
big an inventory buildup this output 
gain of about $30-billion over 1958 im- 
plies. As the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Irwin Friend figures it, it means 
an increase of $5-billion or more in the 
annual rate of inventory investment be- 
tween fourth-quarter 1958 and fourth- 
quarter 1959. Some go along with this, 
but other economists, on the basis of 
past recoveries, calculate something 
more like a $3-billion rate of increase 
for the year as a whole. 

There are still some industries—such 
as non-electrical machinery—that aren’t 
feeling much inventory activity. But 
they're getting to be a smaller and 
smaller minority. The general trend is 
definitely up. END 
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Talk about a packaging job! 


Rohr takes a bare engine and adds up to five thousand Rohr- 
built parts to provide complete power units for most of 
America’s leading airliners (such as the beautiful Convair 880 jetliner shown above. ) 





These complex jet pods represent but one of the many kinds of aircraft parts designed 
and built by Rohr for such famous airplane builders as Boeing, Convair, Douglas, 
Lockheed, McDonnell, and North American. 






WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF COMPONENTS FOR FLIGHT 


MAIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
PLANT: RIVERSIDE, CALIF / ASSEMBLY PLANTS: WINDER, GA., AUBURN, WASH 








The Chevrolet Impala Sport Coupe is always ready to match your mood on the highway or off. 


CHEVROLET 


If you can't be happy with 


This is all the car anyone could ask for. It 
has style. It has room. It rides and performs 
up there with the most expensive of them. 
And it has those practical Chevrolet virtues 
of economy, reliability, durability. See why 
so many owners of other makes are trading 
for Chevrolets? Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows 


this car, you just can't be happy 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you these special 
Chevrolet advantages: 
Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 


Roomier Body by Fisher 


new in everything but its famous soundness. 


Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 


all of Safety Plate Glass. 
New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 
Hi-Thrift 6 


up to 10% more miles per gallon and finer performance. 


The car that’s 


wanted for all its worth! 
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What does your company’s retirement plan provide—for you? Many 
executives have only a hazy idea of their own personal pension rights, retire- 
ment benefits—and they tend to overlook entirely the question of “tax 
treatment” of this income. 


Pension plans vary widely from company to company and their pro- 
visions often can be changed by the employer at any time (BW—Jan.31’59, 
p88). So if you aren’t too sure how your plan works, you should consult the 
company’s personnel or employee benefits experts. Three important points 


A BUSINESS WEEK to check are these: 
(1) Precisely what is your company’s normal retirement age—60, 65, 
or maybe 68? The trend among many concerns in recent years has been 
SERVICE to lower the normal retirement age for their executives. And what is the 
earliest age at which you can retire? Do you need company approval for 
- early retirement? (This point comes as a surprise to many executives.) 





(2) Do you have “vested” rights in your pension? In other words, do 
you have a right to a certain limited pension when you reach retirement 
age even if you are no longer with the company at that time? Vesting 
provisions have been added to many plans in the past two or three years, 
and can make a big difference in an executive’s retirement plans, especially 
if he changes jobs. The exact terms vary from plan to plan, but they 
generally provide that after an employee reaches a certain age, say 45, 
and after a certain length of service, say 15 years, he is entitled to a 
pension (though not at full rate) when he reaches normal retirement age. 


(3) What will your pension amount to at retirement age—assuming 
a reasonable salary curve? This information will help you in your tax 
planning. And if your plan is contributory, how much money will you 
have contributed by the time you retire? 


Note: Most contributory pension plans are set up so that if you leave 
before normal retirement time, you get your own money back—plus interest. 





One warning: Few companies guarantee pensions to their employees. 
Though it rarely happens, you should be aware that most plans permit a 
company to terminate or reduce benefits at any time. 


As for tax treatment, here are the general rules: 


* On a “qualified” (approved by the Internal Revenue Service) non- 
contributory pension plan: If you get your pension within one year of 
retirement in a lump sum, you are taxed at the capital gains rate—maximum 
25%. If you get lifetime payments, you pay ordinary income tax yearly. 


¢ On a “qualified” contributory pension plan: If you get a lump sum, 
you pay capital gains tax on the part contributed by the company. For 
installment payments, the Internal Revenue Service has some fairly com- 
plicated formulas to calculate the part of your pension benefits contributed 
by the company and therefore subject to ordinary income tax. 


* On a “qualified” deferred compensation profit-sharing plan: If you 
get a lump sum, you pay capital gains on the whole amount; lifetime install- 
ments are taxed as ordinary income. 

Warning: If a plan is not qualified by the Treasury, lump sum benefits 
are taxed at the ordinary income rate—you miss out on the lower capital 
gains rate enjoyed by approved plans. 


If you are self-employed, you may be in for a special break. Under 
the Simpson-Keogh bill, which seems to have a pretty good chance of 4, 
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being passed by Congress, self-employed persons may deduct from taxable 
income as much as $2,500 or 10% (whichever is less), provided this money 
goes into a bona fide pension plan. 


Casting around for something to read on fly fishing or to give to a 
fisherman friend? Here are a few outstanding books to round out your 
sports shelf and keep you in trim ’til fishing season: 


The Atlantic Salmon, by Lee Wulff, is written both for the novice and 
the experienced salmon fisherman. Wulff introduces a simplified casting 
technique called the “constant pressure system.” He is an advocate of 
extremely light tackle, rods weighing as little as 1% oz. (Barnes, $10). 


The Complete Fly Fisherman, edited by John McDonald, is a selection 
of notes and letters of Theodore Gordon, father of the dry fly in America 
(Scribner’s, $7.50). 


Ray Berman’s Trout pays close attention to the important details of 
fishing and covers all species of trout found in the U.S. (Knopf, $7). 


Fly Dresser’s Guide, by John Veniard, contains instructions with 250 
drawings covering practically every known phase of tying trout and salmon 
flies, plus 260 color illustrations and 600 fly patterns (Black, $12.50). 


Matching the Hatch, by Ernest G. Schwiebert, Jr., describes many 
aspects of stream insect life and the artificial fly that best imitates the 
natural trout food. It’s probably the only work of its kind to cover the 
U.S. by region and by season, explaining which insects emerge from what 
type of water and when (Macmillan, $7.50). 


A gadget designed to take the emotional pulse of the stock market is 
a new pocket computer called the “Senti-meter.” Taking note of the price 
investors are willing to pay to get $1 in dividends, the sliding scale gauges 
market risk, and tells whether stock prices are relatively high, low, or 
somewhere in between. Available from Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6; for non-clients of the firm, $5. 


Education front: Where do American schools stand in the “cold war 
of the classrooms”? Is the Soviet educational machine or our own less 
rigid system better equipped for the scientific future? Fred M. Hechinger’s 
The Big Red Schoolhouse approaches these questions calmly, and produces 
answers suggesting neither panic nor apathy (Doubleday, $3.95). 


Manners and modes: A new trend in golf shows up in the opening of 
four giant-size country clubs in Maryland and Texas—with memberships 
ranging from 1,700 to 5,000. .. . A British company has unveiled a $7,000 
“super bed” for tired businessmen—it’s equipped with tape recorder, tele- 
phone, electric razor, coffeemaker, automatic up-and-down controls, and 
mink spread). . . . New this year is the Snark, a 13-ft. sailboat with glass 
fiber hull filled with foam rubber to keep the craft afloat under all circum- 
stances; it weighs 90 lb., has a 17-ft. mast in two sections (General Fabri- 
cation, 1246 Central Ave., Hillside, N. J.). . . . Reminder for your wife: 
Curtain time of Wednesday matinees on Broadway will change from 
2:30 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. starting Mar. 18. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 14, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 























































THE 
ORIGINAL 
BELT 


WITH 
TEETH 


The U.S. PowerGrip “Timing”™® Belt is one belt that 
delivers POSITIVE drive, non-slip performance all the 
time. During the eight years since it was patented by 
“U.S.” this “Timing” belt with teeth has been popularly 
referred to as the “T” belt. 


So indispensable has this “Timing” belt become that 
thousands of plants, girding for power and automation, 
are using the T belt. It not only gives non-slip perform- 
"ance, it will never stretch and will outlast all others. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Besides, it requires no lubrication, no maintenance. And 
since this belt requires virtually no initial tension at 
installation, think of how this prolongs bearing life. 
Your U.S. Power Transmission Distributor carries a 
full line of stock sizes, has the experience and enginee: 
ing know-hew to help you convert quickly and easily. 
When you think of rubber, think of your ‘‘U. S.’’ Distrib- 


utor. He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid 
quick delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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IT PAYS TO CALL IN A BUSINESS SUIT 





WHEN YOU CALL ON A BUSINESSMAN 








Getting your message right on the executive’s desk is not 
so tough a problem if you put your advertising in a business 
suit. Reading some magazines on the job is soldiering on 
company time... but have you noticed how often Business 
Week is right in there at work in business? Why is this? 
Because no other general-business or news magazine car- 
ries so much business information — including the adver- 
tised kind —as Business Week. A McGraw-Hill Magazine. 
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YOU ADVERTISE 
BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU 

WANT TO INFPLUENC 
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THE PRESIDENT OF ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRODUCTIONS, INC. PHOTOGRAPHED BY MEAD MADDICK 


No mystery with telegrams: Alfred Hitchcock, 


on location for ‘‘North By Northwest,” eliminates 


production delays with Western Union Telegrams. And 


the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it! 
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Invasion From the Deep South 


Vulcan, a construction materials 
supplier from Alabama, reverses 
the pattern by buying up com- 
panies in the North. 


“All we ask,” protested Jeff Davis 98 
years ago, “is to be let alone.” Ever 
since, the classic picture of Southern 
enterprise has been that of the man 
who wants to be let alone to sip his 
bourbon, to run his plantation, to keep 
out of the reach of Yankee money-men. 

There have been some big exceptions 
to that generalization: Coca-Cola and 
R. J. Reynolds are a couple of billion- 
dollar exceptions. But it’s still a rare 
occasion when a deep-South industrial 
company, after generations of family 
ownership and operation, starts pushing 
for a place in the national markets. 

Five vears ago, Pres. Charles W. Ire- 

land (cover and right) of Vulcan Ma- 
terials Co. set that goal for his Alabama 
company. Today he has got a long way 
toward the goal. Four years ago, his 
markets lay almost entirely in the piney 
hills of Alabama, Mississippi, southern 
Georgia, and northern Florida; today 
they stretch from Miami to Milwaukee 
and across to New Jersey. In the same 
time, sales are up from $22-million to 
$100-million. Much of the capital he 
needed for this fivefold expansion came 
from the North—from New York and 
Chicago. But the drive behind that 
expansion is Southern enterprise. 
e Aggregate—When Ireland first de- 
cided to try making a national entity 
of his company, the outfit was called 
Birmingham Slag Co. Its product was 
aggregate for making concrete, for high- 
way and railroad roadbeds, and much of 
the aggregate was processed from waste 
products of the Birmingham mills of 
U.S. Steel’s Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Div. and Republic Steel. A tribe of 
Irelands owned the company. They had 
inherited it from their fathers—three 
brothers who, in turn, had been set up 
in the business by their father. 

Profits were good: The company’s net 
was running between $1.5-million and 
$2-million a year on sales of between 
$20-million and $25-million. Three 
generations of Irelands were drawing 
steady enough dividends to place them 
among the richest families of the deep- 
South. The construction industry was 
growing fast, producing higher profits 
for many of its suppliers. But its growth 
also demanded greater capitalization, 
more skilled management, and _ larger 
markets for construction supply com- INSURGENTS from South leading Vulcan into Northern markets are four Irelands- 
panies. Charles, William R., Glenn, and William C.—along with Executive Vice-Pres. Bernard 
¢ The Switch—In any Southern classic Monaghan (seated). Their company has grown fivefold in four years. 
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Cuts handling time 
eo-and costs...50% 


Here’s the fastest, lowest 
cost method ever devised for 
handling hot or cold, wet or 
dry bulk materials . . . scrap 
metal, hot forgings, cinders, 
soybean meal, etc. Fits any 
standard lift truck. One man 
picks up loaded Hopper with 
truck, transports it to des- 
tination, and flips the latch. 
The Hopper automatically 

ae dumps its load, rights itself, 
RIGHTS ITSELF locks itself. Cuts costs 50% 


Made of 3%" steel plate with 


continuous arc-welded 
LOCKS ITSELF 





DUMPS ITSELF 





seams. Also in stainless steel 
or galvanized. Five sizes, 4 
to 2 cubic yards. Standard 
models can be shipped from 
stock immediately. 


ROURA 
—--~ Se/K Dumping----- 


HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Over 21 years 
of supremacy 
in the art of 


PLASTIC 


FABRICATION 


© Printing 


Vinylite 
Acetate 
Styrene 
Mylar 


ot Stampin; 
® Silk Screening 


PRINTLOID INC 


10-12 44th Ave., Long 





WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 








hour, day 

bite, bitterness or sludge. Prove it toyour- 

self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with- 

out a cent of risk on your part. Send 

aoe now for facts. —— aa Write: E. A.CAREY, 
Chicago 40, IMlinois 






free 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 2 


See Clues on page 158 
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this would have been the point at which 
the Ireland men quit, sold out to some 
aggressive businessman from the North, 
and spent the rest of their lives sipping 
bourbon. Some people, at least, thought 
this just might happen. It was about 
four years ago that American-Marietta 
Co. (BW Dec. 13’58,p45) asked the 
Irelands if they wanted to sell. Their 
talks never did get far, for Charles 
Ireland—who runs the company along 
with three of his cousins—was planning 
‘o follow an altogether different pattern. 
What he wanted was a company that 
could itself expand, and for this the 
company needed more capital from 
outside and more professional managers. 
In the fast-growing construction supply 
business the Irelands’ company had to 
expand—and gain the savings and profit 
generation of expansion—or face the 
alternative of slow stagnation. 
¢ Keeping Up—For a Southerner there 
was something else, probably equally 
important. Ireland, though still only 
42, has the deep-South sense of main- 
taining the family wealth and status. 
An operation that provided well for a 
dozen members of the second genera- 
tion would have to grow a lot bigger 
to keep the 40-odd members of the 
third generation in the same style. The 
estate tax rules pretty well demand that 
such an operation be a public com- 
pany. The stock market also demands 
that the public must share if the own- 
ers of a company want their stock to be 
marketable. Bankers and underwriters 
demand even more that outsiders have a 
share before they lend expansion funds 
to a family-controlled company. 


The Fruits of Merging 


First step toward this was to get hold 
of a company with good health, with 
cash and some stockholders, and in the 
construction raw materials business. For 
a while, in 1955, Southern Cement 
Co. seemed to fill this bill. The Irelands 
negotiated until word spread that still 
another company was interested in 
Southern Cement. The asking price 
jumped. The Irelands quit talking. 
And within a few months Southern 
Cement sold to American-Marietta. 

The Irelands tried again. Next time 
around was more successful. Birming- 
ham Slag had, by this time, established 
a relationship with Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., and Goldman, Sachs knew that 
Vulcan Detinning Co., a small New 
Jersey company that specialized in re- 
claiming tin and steel scrap from the 
waste products of Continental Can Co. 
—and which had a Big Board listing—was 
looking for a buyer. 

By the end of 1956 the deal was 
made, with a merger through exchange 
of stock. Along with stockholders, a 
steady business, and cash, the Irelands 
gained the name “Vulcan.” This they 








VULCAN’S Pres. 
the one who decides what we try to do.” 


Charles Ireland: 


“Tm 


had studiously avoided for years in 
Birmingham. There, where the statue 
of Vulcan overlooks the city (honoring 
the city’s steel mills), every other 
beanery bears the name. 

Another Tribe—Through 1956 and 
1957, the Irelands kept up a steady pro- 
gram of acquisitions—mostly of stone 
and gravel quarries to add to their aggre- 
gate business and concrete plants to add 
to their construction supplies. At the 
end of 1957 they wound up with two 
major mergers; one with Union Chemi- 
cal & Materials Corp., a Midwestern 
construction supplier and chemical pro- 
ducer, the other with Lambert Bros., 
Inc., a Tennessee quarrying outfit run 
by a tribe of brothers and cousins even 
more numerous than the Irelands. 

A little more than three years ago the 
company’s net worth was $8-million; 
todav, it is around $60-million. To 
achieve that increase it has spent some 
$22-million in cash in the last two years 
on acquisitions and expansion. To swing 
its merger and acquisition deals it has 
issued some 2.8-million new shares. 
¢ Northern Money—Northern capital 
has played a big part in Vulcan’s expan- 
sion. The company’s long-term debt 
shows part of the picture: Tt increased 
from $1.9-million at the end of 1956 
to almost $17-million last November, 
and Northern banks and insurance com- 
panies—chief among them J. P. Morgan 
and Continental Illinois, Equitable 
Life and Massachusetts Mutual—han- 
dled between 60% and 70% of that. 

Mergers and _ acquisitions have 
watered down the Irelands’ control of 
the company. They held virtually all 
of Birmingham Slag; now they hold 
40% of Vulcan, through direct owner- 
ship or through control of trusts whose 
assets are Vulcan stock. 

Vulcan’s acquisitions continue. Late 
last year it bought Gary Slag Co., to 
get into the construction supply market 
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Dry foodstuffs such as beans, peanuts, malt . . . chemicals 





such as polyethylene .. . materials such as feed ingredients 
are tough to ship in bulk. Something special was needed. 

Just as General American’s engineers developed the 
AIRSLIDE® Car for bulk shipment of finely powdered 
materials, they have now introduced the new DRY-FLO* 
Car—a unique covered-hopper car that loads and unloads 
easily (either pneumatically or mechanically), that provides 
economical bulk shipment for pelletized or flaked products 
and that assures freedom from contamination as an essen- 








General American Develops the Dry-Flo Car.. 
A Safe, Clean, Low-Cost Package for 
Shipping Dry Materials in Bulk 


tial feature. All these advantages... and competitive 
wise with other covered bopper cars. 

Whether your own problems relate to processing, s! 
or storage ... to mixing or drying. . . to coating, fast 
conveying... to chemicals, foods, petroleum, plast 
solids, liquids or gases, General American’s broad exp: 
and directed imagination can help you solve them. 

Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or s! 
us show you why # pays to plan with General Am 
Dry-Flo Cars (*Trade Mark) are built in two sizes 
—2450 and 3500 cubic foot capacities 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 








135 South LaSalle Street,\& 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Offices in 
principal cities 


traoe V marx 





BQ SENTINEL 
SERVICE PAYS 
THE 


DIVIDEND 
SHIPPERS WANT- 


Accurate Siding-to-siding schedules 
Dependable On-time performance 
Reliable Car-in-transit reports 

Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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around Chicago. Only last week it 
finished plans to acquire three stone 
quarry operations in North Carolina, 
bringing it into a new marketing ter- 
ritory. 


ll. Process of Digestion 


For most of this year Vulcan is 
likely to be busy digesting and reshap- 
ing the companies it has already bought. 
For a while, about a year ago, acquisi- 
tions were coming so fast that salesmen 
from one of Vulcan’s newly acquired 
divisions competed bitterly with those 
of another new division—while neither 
side realized they worked for the same 
company. The two-year turmoil has left 
Vulcan with a complex capital structure 
and an even more complex management 
structure. To profit from enlargement, 
it has to simplify these. 

“We started by drawing everything 
in to centralized management so we 
could examine all the pieces,” says 
Charles Ireland. ““Now we're passing all 
the operational management back to 
the divisions again.” 
¢ Headquarters—Until just a few weeks 
ago management consultants from Mc- 
Kinsey & Co. scurried around Vulcan’s 
headquarters for six months advising 
management how to set up a corpo- 
rate headquarters that would be more 
than just a conglomeration of division 
bosses. Now a dozen different functions 
that were formerly anybody's job—or, 
sometimes, nobody’s—have been es- 
tablished: market research, transporta- 
tion and traffic, product development. 

Behind most of this reorganization is 
Vulcan’s new executive vice-president, 
Bernard A. Monaghan, a 42-year-old 
corporation lawyer who for years had 
been both corporate and _ personal 
counsel to Charles Ireland. Monaghan 
left a Birmingham law partnership 
a year ago to take on the number two 
piace at Vulcan. 

Charles Ireland says, “I guess I’m 
the one who decides what we should 
try to do. And Barney’s the one who 
finds out how to do it.” 


Ill. A $100-Million Baby 


Now that it is in the $100-million 
rank in sales (in 1958), Vulcan is getting 
some of the trappings of a large corpora- 
tion. It has a new headquarters build- 
ing in the suburbs of Birmingham, 
gleaming with glass and concrete. and 
stainless steel. But the piney hills of 
Alabama are all around, and even on a 
winter afternoon you can hear the 
crickets chirping just outside the en- 
trance to the building. 

The four Irelands in top places of 
Vulcan’s management add to the South- 
ern tone of the company. Two—Wil- 
liam C. and William R.—are division 
bosses; the youngest of the four, Glenn 




























































BERNARD MONAGHAN, Southern law- 
yer, is Vulcan’s No. 2 man. 


77> 


Ireland, 32, is director of marketing 
services. Charles Ireland, at 42 the 
oldest of the four, explains how he 
happens to be president: “ ‘Big Bill’ 
William C.] didn’t want to take on 
the responsibilities, and the other two 
just weren’t experienced enough.” The 
four Irelands not only work together, 
they visit each other outside working 
hours and go quail-shooting together 
weekends in the Alabama woods. 

¢ Points of Strength—It has long been 
a Northern theory that bankers are 
chary about lending to Southern com- 
panies. But for all the Southern tone 
in Vulcan, there’s no sign that bankers 
have been hesitant. 

Part of the reason is that Vulcan’s 
management has worked for years in 
one area in the South that’s used to the 
organized ways of labor and manage- 
ment, and so, in shifting into the 
North, it finds just the same kind of 
problems that it has dealt with before. 

The major cause is that Vulcan is 
in a strong, fast-growing sector of the 
economy. Spending for construction, 
excluding housing, is now running 
around $35-billion a year and promises 
to climb steadily for years ahead. Vul- 
can is also among a few dozen 
companies in the basic construction 
supply business that are trying to 
establish national markets in an in- 
dustry that until now has been almost 
entirely the preserve of small local busi- 
nessmen. 

Companies like Vulcan aren’t wiping 
out the small man all over the country. 
Charles Ireland figures that of the $35- 
billion spent on construction, one 
quarter goes for materials, and 25% of 
that—around $2-billion—goes for aggre- 
gates. Aggregates are Vulcan’s main 
business, but it still has no more than 
2% of the trade—about $40-million 
worth—in its grasp. END 
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Here are 5 
of the 18 reasons 
why it pays 

to pick Chrysler 
Liquid Chillers 


Cooling for comfort? Or cooling a process 
Only Chrysler Airtemp SW Liquid Chiller 
offer so many exclusive engineering ad 
vantages. Take the hermetically-sealed 
radial compressor, for example. You get 


@® Floating power. Rubber-in-sheer suspension abs 
vibration. Noise is gone . . . and so are vibrat 
caused service headaches. 


@ Direct drive. No belts, no pulleys, no seals to | 
down. You get greater efficiency, less noise | 
more compact package. 


©) Positive lubrication. Exclusive pressure pump i 
sealed in a bath of oil. Moving parts get constant 
lubrication for long, trouble-free life. 


@ Crankcase heater. Prevents refrigerant from cond: 
ing and diluting lubricant. Oil stays clean .. . a 
always ready to flow. 


6) Sealed-in motor. Dust-proof for longer service lif 
Directly connected to dynamically balanced crank 
shaft to cut weight and operating costs. 


The rest of the 18 reasons? They include innerfin 
direct expansion chiller, automatic contro! pane! 
easier installation and . . . But why not get the 
complete story from your local Chrysler Applied 
Machinery and Systems sales office. Or write: Air- 
temp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-29A. 


Dayton 1, Ohio. 





AIRTEMP 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING 











THERE’S A BETTER WAY...to protect your products! 


Corrosion—deadly enemy of ordinary product fin- 
ishes—more than meets its match in the real umbrella 
protection provided by Glidden finishes. 

Whatever conditions your products face—corro- 
sion, heat, cold, humidity, impact, staining, abrasion, 
fading — Glidden finishes are custom-formulated to 
provide the special protection they need. Equally 


important, Glidden Technical Service is yours for 
the asking, and includes analyses of your finishing 
problems by experienced, trained technicians. 
You should have both—Glidden Finishes and 
Glidden Technical Service—for real umbrella 
protection, whatever your product, process or 


problem, 


FINISHES FOR EVERY PRODUCT 


The Glidden Company 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION 
900 Union Commerce Buliding « Cleveland 14, Ohio 


“THE GLIDDER UMBRELLA” 
of protection combjnes comprehensive 
technical service ang custom-formulation 
of product finishes fpr all industry. 





















































































Vice Presidents 


Director of Personnel 


Treasurer 


w@ 
Secretary 





President and Chairman of the Board 
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General 
Managers 


Director of the Engineering Dept. 


General managers get policy say in Hercules Powder’s way of ... 


Making an Inside Board 
Work in an Outside World 


Bucking the prevailing trend of U.S. 
corporate organization, Hercules Pow- 
der Co. has just reaffirmed a tradition 
that goes back to its beginnings in 1913 
as a separate company. It named five 
new directors, all from within the com- 
pany’s ranks. Four are departmental 
general managers, the fifth is secretary 
of the company. 

The Wilmington (Del.) company’s 
board is now at its full complement 
of 16 members—all “inside” men. 
Headed by Albert E. Forster, chairman 
and president, it includes: five vice- 
presidents who have no direct operating 
duties and who together with Forster 
make up the executive committee; six 
general managers; the treasurer; the 
secretary; and the heads of the engi- 
neering and personnel departments. 
¢ Experts to the Contrary—Hercules’ 
decision to cling steadfastly to an all- 
inside board runs counter to the views 
held by many management experts 
today. Last week, for example, a sur- 
vey by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board found general agreement 
that a “balanced board” should have 
outside representation. Of the com- 
panies studied by NICB, only a small 
minority—4.5%—have wholly _ inside 
boards. 

The current issue of ACME Reporter, 
official periodical of the Assn. of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, puts 
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this view bluntly: “Though almost any 
variation is possible, it is safe to say that 
every company should have some repre- 
sentation from the outside. Only this 
way can the board be a really independ- 
ent agency... .” 

l'o support its stand, though, Her- 
cules can point to the example of some 
of the country’s major companies— 
among them, Jersey Standard Oil Co. 
¢ Deeper Problem—Some management 
experts, however, see a more funda- 
mental question involved than the per- 
ennial arguments about inside vs. out- 
side boards. With the fishbowl] existence 
in which many major publicly owned 
companies live, they say, the real issue 
today may be something different. 

McKinsey & Co.’s E. Everett Smith, 

for example, prefers a board with out- 
side elements. But, he points out in 
the Harvard Business Review, the “‘more 
profound” problem is what he describes 
as “‘a real lack of recognition in man- 
agement circles of the proper role of 
the board and the tremendous contri- 
bution it can make to the success of 
the business.” 
* Filling the Bill—Hercules Powder— 
now the eighth ranking chemical com- 
pany—recognizes that there are valid 
arguments against an inside board. But 
it contends that its traditional method 
meets the objections effectively. 

“We don’t say our way is the only 








way,” says a top executive, “but it v 
for us.” 

Hercules thinks it has a 
that makes full use of the | 
the two most vital functions 
can perform: (1) a check on operat 
management and (2) an operating 
strument that works constantly on | 
range problems. 

The company has also develop 
inside board into a device for measu 
the qualifications of younger operat 
people for top management responsi 
ities. ““When a man is being consid 
for an assistant general managet 
savs Forster, “one of the foremost 
factors I regard is his fitness for tl 
board.” This provides, in effect, anot! 
criterion for straining out the | 
talent for the top jobs. 

° Cap—As Hercules sees it, an all-insic 
board is a logical cap to its managem: 
philosophy of promoting from 
Its executive committee of Forster 
five vice-presidents—senior statesme 
the company—acts as a non-operatin 
check against the operating peop! 
the board. Hercules believes it do¢ 
perhaps even more effectively th 

siders who might not have all th: 

at hand. 

More important are these 

vantages Hercules sees: 

¢ Motivation to improve th 
pany is high. For all Hercules dir 
the company is their chief investn 
Forster says: “The major portion 
my savings is tied up in Hercul 

e With executives doubling 
rectors, Hercules has a “‘full-tim 
hour-a-day working board,” says Vic 
Pres. Paul Mavsfield, ““We can h 
board meeting in five minut if 
elevators are running fast enough.” 

e Board members’ attenti 
focused squarely on Hercules 
point that Forster discourages 
rector sitting on another board 
e Hidden Gains—Such advantag 
course, may apply to mixed boat 
group of management people wh 
come the effective on-the-scene board 
a number of outsiders 
stock interests, and some management 
experts. 

But Hercules sees other advantag 
that might be overlooked. More than 
might otherwise be the case, Hercuk 
directors are trained for the job, throug! 
the device of making promotions with 
the board in mind. This, Forster think 
is what ultimately makes the board 
tick. The four new general manage! 
directors won their spurs in their ope: 
ating jobs after three to five years—and 
now wear both hats. 

Beyond the obvious incentive in 
volved, this is only right, Hercules 
thinks, because each general manage! 
is a sort of president of his own com 
pany. He Srould have some say in 
policies that affect his profits. To make 


meth 


represent 
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this work, a general manager-director 
plays a dual role in a real sense. He 
has the perfect right (and often exer- 
cises it) to go over the head of the 
executive committee on, say, funds for 
a project. He can put on his director's 
hat and take the issue directly to the 
board, which is so aligned that the 
executive committee can be voted down. 
¢ Balance—Since general managers 
wear their two hats, conflict between 
often competing departments is re- 
duced. As board members, the managers 
have to understand the total problem, 
not just their own department's. They 
become finance-conscious as well as 
management-conscious. This fills what 
is often a major role in the education 
of top executives. In that way, the 
general manager-directorship becomes a 
training ground for even greater respon- 
sibility as senior officers and directors. 
One other somewhat hidden advan- 
tage: The range of age on the Hercules 
board achieves a balance of outlook 
often lacking in corporate boards. “The 
younger men,” says Forster, “keep the 
board alive to new ideas.” 
¢ Avoiding Inbreeding—Hercules is con- 
scious of the danger of inbreeding in 
such a setup. To overcome it, the 
company studiously picks for the board 
those men “who have opinions and 
express them. We don’t have any 
Milquetoasts on our board.” Hercules 
also hires more outside consultants than 
it might otherwise. It works to keep 
stockholders “fully and adequately” in- 
formed. So far none has ever made a 
real issue of the inside system, though 
some ask about it 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Secretary of Health, Education & 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming spoke out 
against compulsory retirement programs 
in a speech in New York City. The 
forced plans, he said, are “a lazy man’s 
device for dealing with a difficult prob- 
lem.” He indicated that he preferred 
a program under which workers began 
a gradual tapering off after becoming 65. 
e 
The American Management Assn. is 
delving into a new field: It plans to 
work out a new program “in the basic 
principles, skills, and tools of manage- 
ment for government executives,” will 
launch its first four-week course this 
spring. 
a 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has 
packaged a nine-session course in pol- 
itics for businessmen, which it will sell 
to local chapters and any other inter- 
ested organization. The course, pre- 
sented as non-partisan, takes up such 
topics as precinct organization, financ- 
ing, patronage. 
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CAUSTIC SODA HELPS MAKE A HIT OUT OF A MISS! 


A showgirl’s life is made up of a million things. Not 
excluding make-up, scripts, costumes, scenery, lights, 
cameras, jewelry and, of course, rugs in the theatre 
for the audience to walk on and seats for them 
to sit on. 

This world of a showgirl, and your world for that 
matter, is enveloped in products manufactured, 
treated, or processed with Columbia-Southern 
caustic soda or some compound made with it. 

Few persons realize the scope and influence of 
this one chemical, and the necessary part it plays 


in every facet of living. Columbia-Southern caustic 
soda is used in cosmetics, rayon, metals, wool, 
leather, paper, ink, plastics, paints, rubber, oil... 
well, you name it. 

Caustic soda helps make the multitudes of Amer- 
ican products more economical, longer lasting, 
better looking. It helps make these products faster, 
too, and helps them perform better. 

Caustic soda is one of the principal chemicals of 
Columbia-Southern, a leading supplier of basic 
alkalies and related products. 
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He's Selling Used Airliners 


From New York’s LaGuardia Airport 
not long ago, a 40-passenger Convair 
refitted as a flying executive suite took 
off on a short flight to nearby New Jer- 
sey. After a few minutes in the air, the 
plane sat down at Morristown Airport, 
then rose again with three businessmen 
as passengers. 

The Convair is a demonstrator for 
Frederick B. Ayer, dealer in used air- 
planes. The businessmen (picture) are 
Michael J. Jackson, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Mennen Co.; Wil- 
liam G. Mennen, Jr., vice-president of 
sales and advertising; and his brother, 
George S. Mennen, vice-president in 
charge of production. 

All three men are pilots. More im- 
portant for Ayer, they are managers in 
a company that may someday be ready 
to buy a big, fast plane to use in its 
business. This was a selling flight. 
¢ No Sale—For two hours, the refute 
nished Convair cruised over southern 
New Jersey while the Mennen execu- 
tives poked questions at Aver (picture) 
and at one point took over the controls. 
Over coffee, they talked about interior 
design, about performance, about oper- 
ating costs. Finally, the Convair 
dropped down to the Morristown air- 
strip, discharged its passengers, and 
hopped back to its LaGuardia base. 

The demonstration flight didn’t result 
in an immediate sale of a Convair by 
Ayer (prices: $250,000 as is; $385,000 
re-equipped). 

Ayer gives many such demonstrations. 
His refitted Convair made 54 of these 
flights in two months, to show itself off 
to 200 executives between New York 
and Los Angeles. He regards this as a 
routine step in marketing used com- 
mercial aircraft in the executive field. 


Need for a Push 


Ayer’s aggressive type of selling is 
something new in the used aircraft field. 
Until the last year or so, a seller’s mar- 
ket had prevailed for so long that sales- 
manship had no need to develop. Ear- 
lier generations of postwar transport 
planes were merely displaced craft that 
were likely to be snapped up. 

Now, however, jet and turboprop 
planes are starting to elbow hundreds of 
piston-engine planes out of the main 
commercial air routes, and the glut of 
the used plane market (BW—Nov.8’58, 
p31) threatens to present the airlines 
with a severe problem. 

But Ayer and others in the business 
contend that new markets are waiting 
for these sloughed-off planes, which they 
regard as products. ready for sale. 

One new market seen by Ayer is 
among corporations that should be ready 
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FREDERICK B. AYER (right), dealer in used airliners, explains features of refitted Cony 
to three Mennen & Co. executives during demonstration flight over southern New Jersey 


to upgrade their executive transporta- 
tion. That’s why Ayer is campaigning 
hard with his Convair demonstrator. 

The Convair is still a standard com- 
mercial transport. In two months, Aver 
has sold three of the 24 he began buy- 
ing from American Airlines in Septem- 
ber, has two more under option, has 
leased-sold another, leased still another, 
and has “five or six in the 11th hour.” 

With some hard selling, says Ayer, 
other markets are also ready for upgrad- 
ing to larger commercial planes—feeder 
lines, charter operators, air freight com- 
panies, foreign airlines, and bush pilots. 
¢ New Experience—Part of the air- 
lines’ anxiety over future obsolescence 
of large numbers of older planes comes 
from their own recent lack of success 
in reaching such markets, Ayer feels. 
Most airlines, he suggests, have turned 
the sale of used aircraft over to an execu- 
tive who has other duties. 

Ayer is one of a few dealers with anv 
substantial experience in second-hand 
aircraft. For 11 years he dealt in single- 
engine and the smaller twin-engine 
planes before going into the field for 
larger planes last fall. 

“How do people know the market 
value of a used airplane if their busi- 
ness isn’t selling used airplanes?” he 
asks. “If the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should award me a route between New 
York and Chicago, I wouldn’t know 
what to do with it. But I do know 
how to market used planes.” He calls 
himself primarily a “merchandiser.” 
¢ Reason to Hope—Even the most 
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optimistic dealers in used plan 
of course, that the market 
assimilate a sudden dumping of 
planes in large numbers. But the 
believe the older planes will be 
like that. The changeover 
phased out over a longer tim 
most people realize, they sa 

For vears, only the biggest lin 
the world—often those subsidized m« 
heavily by foreign government 
able to afford to lay aside lat 
and perfectly serviceable piston 
in favor of turboprops costing 
$2.4-million each and pure jet 
more than $54-million. 

And even after their jets all 
been delivered (only a handful 
ing today), some airlines plan 
piston equipment in servic 
and freight work. 

In fact, a large number of 
powered planes could remain 
senger service if the world’s airlin 
cide this week at a Paris meeting 
the International Air Transport A 
sociation to charge a higher rate for jet 
passenger and cargo service. The r 
soning: Piston planes cannot compet 
with the swifter jets over th 
routes at the same fares. But, a fa 
differential would make them compet 
tive and, in turn, raise o1 
the piston-plane market. 

All this will diffuse the effect of th 
jets’ advent. Meanwhile, world 
travel will be acquiring a higher and 
higher priority; in some countries, it 
already has precedence over roadbuild 
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CLUES 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Florida Jobs, all kinds, entire state, hundreds 
listed. Write Fastway Service, Daytona 
Beach. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Canadian planning and purchasing executive 
wishes contact American company desirous 
establishing Canadian subsidiary. PW-9797, 
Business Week. 


Exp. Plant Mer. Profit minded. Finest con- 
tacts in food field-Chic. & N. Y. Working ar- 
rangement with option to buy into preferred. 
PW-9774, Business Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
nvestor you should have our free folder 
What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possi ble elsewhere. Address BW 


Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2. 
Colorado. 


Midas Muffier Shops Selecting New Dealers 
mn expansion program. Permanent, profitable 
future for independent men willing to devote 
full time to ownership of Midas Muffler Shop. 
Choice areas still open for this nationally 
advertised business. $15,000/320,000 needed 
mainly for working capital. For details send 
name and address to Mr. R. M. Jacobs, Dept. 
B 10, Midas, Inc., 4101 W i2nd Place, 
Chicago 32, Il. 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
farms and income properties through- 


ysut U.S., Canada Specify type and location 
lesired Deal direct with owners, U.1, Buy- 
ers Dige 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


Will Buy Idea-invention or small business. 


P. O. Box 31 Greenfield, Ohio. 
FOR SALE 
Motors, Generators, Switch Gear, Trans- 


formers New & Rebuilt. Electric Equipment 
Co., Irving S. Norry, Call Collect GL 3-6783. 
Box 51B, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sales & Leaseback. Present Fi- 
nancing Consolidated and increased. Pay- 
ments Reduced Receivable Discounting, 
Re-discounting and installment financing. 
Long-Term Subordinated Note and Debenture 
Financing. New Ventures Financed. Promo- 
tional Financing. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field 
Co., 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. WI 7-7395. 


KILL OFFICE MACHINE NOISE 





Gates Acoustinet Model EF-3170 used with 
NCR 31 kills machine noise at its source. ' 
=, — Sy VHA 
"Pe apher Wy 








A. E. Cc. 


Copies of 20,000 tracings released by AEC 
now available. Various sizes 
WRITE FOR PRICES & INFORMATION 


RAPID BLUE PRINT CO., Dept. B. 
820 SANTEE ST. _ LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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ing. Such areas will need large numbers 
of planes, and secondhand piston planes 
will do nicely. 


ll. Who’s in Business 


Specialists in the used plane business 
are still to be counted on one hand 
when you get up into the relatively 
new category of commercial transports. 
The market is still unorganized, with 
the vaguest outlines of trade channels. 

As one approach to the problem of 
providing a market place, the Aircraft 
Exchange opened for business on Jan. 
8, in New York City. It is patterned 
after stock and commodity exchanges, 
but “the gong rings” only once a week 
to signal the close of bid and ask prices. 
The exchange, which accepts buy and 
sell quotations only on aircraft weigh- 
ing more than 20,000 lIb., has 100 
trading members. 

Robert I. Helliesen, president of 
the new exchange, says its purpose is 
to bring buyers and sellers together 
in return for a small commission. He 
predicts it will handle $50-million worth 
of transactions each year. 
¢ Three Big Dealers—Another approach 
to this problem is the rise of traders 
such as Ayer. 

Frederick B. Ayer Associates was 
formed in September with the back- 
ing of four or five individuals and the 
Marine Midland Trust Co. At that 
time, he started dissolving his former 
company, Trade-Ayer, which had dealt 
in smaller planes. The company is buy- 
ing the 24 Convairs from American Air- 
lines, has acquired another six Convairs 
by buying Dundel Corp. (an investor 
group that had also bought its planes 
from American), and has contracted 
to buy two Douglas DC-6Bs from Conti- 
nental Airlines. Ayer is also “in the 
early stages of buying some Douglas 
DC-6s, 6Bs, and 7s.” 

The Babb Co., a company that con- 
verts and modifies planes, is trying to 
gather $10-million from a group of in- 
vestors and to generate more than $30- 
million more in assorted forms of credit 
to finance a plan to lease DC-7s (con- 
verted from piston engines to turbo- 
props) to domestic airlines. Babb would 
sell the converted DC-7s for $1.5-mil- 
lion, in competition against the $2.4- 
million turboprop Lockheed Electra. 

Babb is also converting another plane, 
the Boeing Stratocruiser, by installing 
112 seats instead of the maximum of 82 
carried by British Overseas Airways, the 
former operator. The refitted planes sell 
for $300,000 to $400,000, compared 
with $1.5-million when new. Babb has 
sold six of its 14 Stratocruisers to Trans- 
ocean Airlines, which carries passengers 
and cargo under military charter. 

General Aircraft Leasing Corp. was 
formed in October with $20-million 
in equity capital. The company is buy- 


ing 25 DC-7s from American Airlines 
in a three-cornered deal underwritten 
by General Dynamics Corp. 

American is buying 25 Convair 600 
jets from General Dynamics; General 
Aircraft is paying $22.8-million for the 
replaced DC-7s, which may be con- 
verted to turboprops before resale or 
lease, probably to foreign airlines. 


lll. Ways of Business 


In its present haphazard state, the 
used aircraft business calls for qualities 
of a speculator, a salesman, a horse 
trader, and a financier—all rolled into 
one. Banks, for example, require a great 
deal of persuasion before they will help 
finance the operation of a used aircraft 
dealer. Most of the time they decline. 

There hasn’t been any established 
way of selling planes. The price was 
whatever you could get for a plane 
that might have a value far different 
from that of an outwardly identical one. 

For example, planes of exactly the 
same model—th : DC-4—have been sold 
only weeks apart for as low as $125,000 
or as high as $300,000, depending on 
the vear built, the accessory equipment, 
the mileage flown, and the record of 
who has maintained the plane and how 


well. Any plane, too, will draw very 
different estimates of value from two 
or more buvers—one buver may see 


a chance to make more money from a 
plane than another buyer would see. 

¢ Stabilizing—Recently there has been 
signs of attempts to stabilize the market. 

Airlines, for example, are talking less 
of dumping their displaced planes for 
whatever they fetch when the big 
waves of jets arrive. Today, they speak 
of mothballing planes if the market 
should look weak when the time comes. 
One line, American, is converting 10 
DC-7B passenger planes to freighters. 
Meanwhile, dealers such as Aver are get- 
ting guarantees from airlines that they 
won't undercut prices by negotiating 
sales independently in the same markets. 

Aircraft Exchange expects some price 
stability to grow out of its weekly mar- 
ket report of bid and ask prices. 
¢ Market Studies—Recently both buy- 
ers and sellers of used aircraft have be- 
gun to rely more on private market 
analyses. 

A typical analysis written by Nathan 
Simat, vice-president of United Re- 
search, Inc., for example, comes to at 
least two conclusions: 

¢ Demand for used planes is heavi- 
est in Central and South America and 
the Far East. 

¢ Demand is greatest for medium- 
weight planes such as the DC-3. 

But enthusiasts like Ayer declare that 
market surveys err on the conservative 
side. After all, says Ayer: “Deals today 
have to make sense from the buyer's 
own selfish point of view.” END 
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Open House at the Kremlin? 


Nikita Khrushchev plays the game of interna- 
tional politics with an audacity that has seldom been 
matched. In his closing speech to the 21st Commu- 
nist Party Congress in Moscow, the Soviet Premier 
extended a casual invitation to Pres. Eisenhower to 
visit the Soviet Union and, in almost the same 
breath, charged that U.S. foreign policy is run by 
“merchants of death.” It was the invitation, of 
course, that was intended to catch the world head- 
lines and did, in fact, catch them. 

Eisenhower, quite rightly, has given Khrushchev 
a polite brushoff. It would be unthinkable for an 
American President to visit Russia, given the pres- 
ent state of U.S.-Soviet relations (page 23). 

This might be a good time, however, for Vice- 
Pres. Nixon to revive his idea of making a trip to 
the Soviet Union. If he were allowed the freedom 
in the U. S. S. R. that First Deputy Premier Mikoyan 
had in the U.S., we have no doubt that Nixon would 
give a good account of himself, and demonstrate 
some audacity of his own. 

Certainly, Nixon would have one great advantage 
over Mikoyan. In making speeches and answering 
questions about the U.S., and its foreign policy, he 
would not have to indulge in constant mendacity as 
Mikoyan did. He could speak the truth, and per- 
haps make some impression in doing so. 


New York Speaks Up 


Time was when the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank occupied a dominant position in the financial 
community, so that any statement issued by it re- 
ceived widespread and respectful attention. This 
eminence was largely due to a series of distin- 
guished governors, beginning with Benjamin Strong, 
first head of the bank. Even after power shifted to 
Washington, the New York Fed remained a center 
of independent thinking. Allan Sproul, who reigned 
from 1949 to 1956, frequently disagreed with Fed 
Chmn. Martin over both credit policy and objectives. 

A recent speech by Alfred Hayes, Sproul’s suc- 
cessor, suggests that he, too, has developed his own 
point of view. While most other Federal Reserve 
spokesmen are espousing the need to fight inflation, 
Hayes warns that growth must not be neglected. 

As he sees it, the nation’s money managers must 
help build ‘‘a dynamic, viable, and growing domestic 
and world economy.” Like his colleagues, he is 
against inflation, but he appears to be the only one 
in the Fed who pays more than lip service to growth. 
He argues that he “cannot feel complacent” with 
unemployment high and “with our index of produc- 
tion slightly lower now than in the autumn of 1955, 
and with per capita real disposable income virtually 
static for the past three years.” 


all 


160 


Hayes makes an important point, for the current 
preoccupation over the threat of inflation tends to 
neglect the need for growth. We must work toward 
both goals, not simply one. We trust that the new 
Cabinet committee on stability and growth, which 
Vice-Pres. Nixon is heading, will heed his words and 
put as much stress on finding means of attaining 
growth as it does on achieving stability. At a time 
when we are still below the previous peaks in eco- 
nomic activity, fighting inflation should not rank 
as our only objective. 


The GM Case 


Until the Justice Dept. takes the wraps off its big, 
new case against General Motors Corp. (page 32), 
no one will know just what issues are involved. But 
if, as the antitrusters are hinting, the government 
is launching a campaign to break up the nation’s 
largest manufacturing enterprise, this undoubtedly 
will rate as one of the two or three most important 
cases of our generation. 

The nation can and should demand that this inves- 
tigation be conducted in such a way that it brings 
out all the relevant facts, regardless of whether or 
not they favor the government’s case. And in fair- 
ness to the various interests involved—management, 
stockholders, customers, employees—GM can and 
should demand the full protection implied in the 
phrase “due process of law.” 

This means that there is no place for a carnival 
atmosphere or for legal gymnastics. The Justice 
Dept. will have to resist any temptation to play for 
headlines and concentrate on proving soberly and 
convincingly that the facts and the law back up the 
case it is trying to make. 

Unfortunately, the way the news broke raises a 
question as to just what tactics the Antitrust Div. 
intends to use. The launching of the grand jury 
investigation was surrounded with secrecy, but 
through that secrecy there percolated cryptic hints 
and provocative suggestions. Also, the very fact 
that the Justice Dept. has begun its attack on GM 
by presenting evidence to a grand jury suggests that 
it hopes to use a relatively minor criminal proceed- 
ing to develop evidence for a civil case broader than 
anything it is now prepared to bring. 

This may be brilliant gamesmanship. But an anti- 
trust suit of this sort is no game. It is a deadly 
serious business to investors, suppliers, customers, 
and to the whole U.S. economy. We hope that the 
Justice Dept. will remember that in this action it is 
not embarking on a modern version of the old sport 
of bear-baiting. If it has a serious proposition to 
advance to the courts, it must begin by taking itself 
and its case seriously. 
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AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY cuts overhead,ends 


overtime with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


High on the list of favorites at retail 
change counters are Chiclets, Dentyne, 
Clorets, Rolaids and other famous 
products of the American Chicle 
Company of Long Island City, New 
York. 


To keep pace with ever increasing 
work loads and still hold expenses 
to a minimum, American Chicle Com- 
pany processes all of its payrolls and 
governmental reports on Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. The 
firm finds that its Burroughs data proc- 


essing equipment has been instrumen- 
tal in the elimination of overtime and 
reduction of overhead. 


“We have made significant savings with 
our new Burroughs equipment,” states 
a spokesman for the American Chicle 
Co. “Since we converted to Burroughs 
Accounting Machines in January, all 
overtime has been eliminated at quar- 
terly report time. And general payroll 
operations have been so speeded that 
we have been able to transfer at least 
two clerks to other work.” 


There you have it—another example 
of Burroughs data processing systems 
at work. And typical of the quick, im- 
pressive results that extend from Bur- 
roughs Accounting Machines to giant 
computers to benefit businesses large 
and small. 


A demonstration will show you how 
to get new efficiency and economy 
with Burroughs. Just call our local 
branch office or write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs—TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 

















